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CHAPTER I 
HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY 

IN a small but snug dining-room, the wall hung round with 
guns, horsewhips, fox masks and pads, and upholstered 
with mahogany and leather, sat four gentlemen who had just 
finished their dinner, and were prepared for the flourish and 
finish of dessert. 

The white cloth had been removed, green plates repre- 
senting vine-leaves had been placed b^ore them, in each of 
which stood a blue glass bowl, part filled with water, a small 
quadrangular crochet net intervenii^ between the glass and 
the earthenware- 
Nuts, apples, oranges, and brandy-cherries formed the 
dessert. 

The fumes of roast goose with sage-and-onion stuffing still 
hung about the room, though, to the goose, plum-pudding 
had succeeded, together with mince-pies, both steeped in 
brandy. A diner who sat motionless did not perceive the 
savour ; but should he turn his head, then the smell of goose 
was drawn across his face and thrust itself up his nostrils. 

Heavy cut-glass decanters, containing port and sheny, in 
silver circular trays, stood on the table ; but on one side, in 
the centre, before the host, space had been made to receive 
something even better than the best of good wines. 

As goose is indigestible and onion self-assertive, the four 
diners had drunk freely to facilitate the operation of the 
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gastric juices ; for the digestion in man is held to be of that 
inert character which cannot be roused to do its duty un- 
stimulated, nor to continue in the exercise of its functions 
without incessant nudging. 

Three of the gentlemen were flushed with wine ; the fourth, 
the master of the feast, had a face that never reddened, but 
became glazed. He was a clergyman, wearing a loosely made 
black dress coat with a rolling collar, a very open waistcoat 
disclosing a frill, high shirt-collar, and much display of white 
kerchief. 

His brow was lofty, white, and polished as a billiard balL 
His eyebrows and hair were very light straw colour, and his 
eyes of an icy blue. The nose was well formed, the upper 
portion of his face refined, but the jaw was ponderous and 
the mouth fleshy. 

The face was not bad, but unpleasant ; the expression was 
acrid. 

Every now and then the flabby lips moved and quivered, 
as he felt impelled to utter a sentiment, but he usually checked 
himself; the thought that had leaped to his lips died there 
unexpressed, as his steely eyes sought and probed the faces 
of those who sat at his table. 

But when the conversation had dropped, and a silence had 
fallen on all present, then he drew a long breath, fumbled 
with his wine-glass, and said — 

" Gentlemen, to-day, on the first anniversary of the acces- 
sion of His Most Gracious Majesty" — his voice assumed a 
tone of bitterness as he applied the usual attributes to the 
king — "the first accession of His Most Gracious Majesty, 
George the Fourth, so soon as my ward, the Hebe to our 
Olympian board, shall bring in the punch, I shall propose 
the toast which you all, as loyal subjects, will drink with 
respect, and with due honours, standing." 

Then suddenly lapsing from the formal tone to one of 
colloquialism, he added, "Though, by heaven and the bird 
of Jove, to me the Royal graciousness is as the splendour of 
the sun to the blind man — a thing to be believed in on the 
testimony of others, not to be perceived oneself." 

" The sun shines alike on the seeing and on the blind," said 
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a gentleman on the light hand of the host, " but the perceptive 
Eumlty may be lacking here and there." 

"It is not so with me," said the parson, "if for perceptive 
foa substitute receptive. Receive I can, but nothing is given. 
See me, like Noah shut into the Ark, but unlike Noah, in that 
with him went clean beasts by sevens and the unclean in pairs. 
With me it is the reverse." 

"And much you would feel in your element among dean 
beasts," said a man on the left, with a laugh. 

" Here am I," condnued the parson, disr^arding the remark, 
" dropped into this inaccessible valley like Aladdin into that 
of diamonds, but there be no diamonds here, only bones. 
Inaccessible ! Inexcessible, I meari, for there is no getting 
out of it. Here I am, and the only fellow-beings whom one 
can associate with are yourselves, gentlemen and fellow-sufTerers, 
waifs cast on this inhospitable shore, criminals transported to 
a remote region out of the stream of life, out of the veiy sound 
of the voices of the world." He turned to a tall, dapf)er, thin 
man on his right, with keen eyes under bushy brown brows. 
"And you, Sir Thomas, you are in the like condition to 
myself." 

" Pardon me, not in the same condition, though in a similar 
portion— for I strive to accommodate myself to the place, and 
make the best of it You do but writhe, and growl, and quarrel 
with your surroundings." 

"What else would you have me do?" exclaimed the 
Reverend Josiah Thirkleby. "I am a man who have been 
bred about court, accustomed to society, have lived in the 
flush of town life. Here am I cast as a prisoner down an 
ovblittU." 

"Well, Thirkleby, you have your tithe to amuse yourself 
with getting in, and then spending." 

"Tithe! A beggarly pittance! Is there sport — is there 
not humiliadon to a gentleman of my fine-strung nerve and 
high temperament to be badgering bumpkins P And spend ! 
How can one spend where there are no pleasures to be 
bought ? " 

" I am the worst served," said a moon-faced man, with black 
mutton-chop whiskers, and restless dark eyes. "I lent the 
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prince fifteen thousand pounds, and was paid with a lease of 
fifteen thousand acres for ninety-nine years, at a nominal rent 
of half a crown. By Jove ! I was assured it was an estate in 
Devon, which was the garden of England, and that the climate 
was comparable to that of the south of France, and I accepted 
with alacrity — then found myself the possessor of a desolate 
waste of bog and stone, elevated into the land of clouds. I 
have spent eight thousand pounds since I have been here, 
walling in my estate, building lodges, running a road of a mile 
and a half long, and beginning a wing of my mansion. By 
heaven ! I might just as well have cast my money into 
Charybdis, that swallows and yields nothing. Not one penny 
return shall I see for my twenty-three thousand pounds." 

" Hullett ! " said the fourth, a man with a face flaming red, 
and with white hair, '*you have not been such a confounded 
loser as myself. I bought of the duchy exclusive privil^e to 
mine for tin in the southern half of the moor. I paid five-and- 
twenty thousand pounds for it — and what have I got ? Refuse 
heaps. Refuse, and that alone ! Refuse, sir ! " He struck the 

table with his clenched fist, and added, " Not a ounce of 

metal in it all ! Heaps only, heaps everywhere, that have been 
turned over and winnowed a hundred times already. Done 
I am^ — done to a cinder ! By my body and soul, when one 
deals with someone at the top of the scale, one does not expect 
to be choused and cheated. One does not expect to find a 
blackleg with a certain ornament about it that should adorn 
and honour a gentleman. Here have I been these six months 
chucking away good money after bad, searching for tin and 
finding none. It was here at one time, I daresay — the old 
men's works proclaim that The Phoenicians got their tin 
somewhere hereabouts, I suppose. But what I do know, and 
that to my cost — to the cost of some twenty-five thousand 
pounds — is, that they carried away all, and left none behind." 

"Davey," said the parson, "we four have all served His 
Most Gracious Majesty before even the titles of Gracious and 
Majesty in the superlative accrued to him. We have served 
him with our abilities, our time, and our purses. And now 
that we can be of no further use, we are cast aside as stale 
mistresses and unprofitable servants. It is the old story of 
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Hxl the prince and Heni; the king — and his Falstaff, Pym, and 
Bardolph." 

"What I maintain, Tyrwhitt," said HuUett, who was 
workii^ himself into livid Fury, "what I assert and maintain 
is, that we owe you something for this. You have been the 
leverae of Dives in the parable. He soi^ht to keep his 
brethren out of the pidde into which he had floundered, 
whereas you have exerted your persuasive powers to lure us 
into the same detestable pkce." 

"There is much to be made out of the moor," said Sir 
Thomas, maintaining his temper, 

" Yes, by such as yourself, as Warden of the Staimaries," 
roared Davey. " A fine elevation at which to catch gulls." 

"And it was by your advice," said Hullett, leaning across 
the board, and spluttering with rage, "acting on your counsel, 
that I closed with the olTer of the fifteen thousand acres. Not 
a word was breathed to me that they were situated fifteen 
hundred feet above the sea." 

"You are wrong in thinking that you have been deceived," 
said Sir Thomas cooUy ; " you can grow flax." 

"Grow? — but how? Short as my bristles when I have not 
shaved for a week. Who will buy fibre like that ? " 
" Then oats." 

"Grow, yes — ripen, neverl" Hullett uttered an oath — "I 
have been fairly bubbled by a " — 

'* Hist ! " said the parson, " be careful of your words." 
"Am not I to squeak when pinched that the life is pressed 
out of me ? " 

" Or I ? " shouted Davey. 

"Gentlemen," said Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt, leaning back in 
his chair and folding his arms, "you have none of you been 
bubbled. Here are two hundred square miles of virgin soil, 
a country undiscovered and untested, in the very midst of our 
culture and civilisation. It cries out to be colonised and 
utilised ; more than half of this region belongs to the Crown, 
and has belonged for a quarter of a century to His Majesty, 
as appanage of the Prince of Wales. Columbus found 
the New World, and I flatter myself that I have invented 
Dartmoor. Was Columbus capable at first of gauging the 
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capabilities of America? I tell you that the New World has 
yet "— 

" By the frown of Zeus, Tyrwhitt,'* interrupted the parson, 
*'this accursed region has been abandoned because diere is 
nothing to be made out of it." 

" Or because all it had has been sifted out of it," threw in 
Davey. 

" I, vicar," said the knight, " have more trust in Providence 
than have you, though you wear its livery. This huge upland 
region, I hold, was not created without a purpose. We must 
exercise patience, use discretion, and discover its capabilities." 

" Manuring it with our gold," said HuUett, in a fume. 

** Some capital must be sunk, but that is inevitable if a return 
be desired. We may make mistakes till we find the clue — but 
in the end we shall discover that it will lead up to a fortune." 

" I do not believe a word of it," burst forth HuUett. " I 
shall stop my works at Stannon. I cannot afford to lose more 
money." 

" You have begun at the wrong end — mansion-building with 
stately lodges and stables before you have tested what the soil 
will do for you." 

" And I shall throw up the mines," said Davey, 

"You," said Sir Thomas, turning to the last speaker, "you 
have no cause to complain. Tin has abounded here from the 
time of the Phoenicians. Tin extracted hence made Richard, 
Earl of Cornwall, the wealthiest prince in Christendom, and 
caused his election to be emperor. Tin, extracted hence, 
in the reign of Elizabeth, paid for the arms that drove the 
Spaniards from our shores. All the methods practised by the 
ancients were antiquated. They skimmed the surface, they 
never bored into the arteries of the body. We, with our 
improved methods, with our advanced science, with our 
mechanical appliances, should obtain bushels where they con- 
tented themselves with grains. As to you, Hullett, consider 
the fatness of the virgin soil" 

"Oh, the soil may be good, but the climate is nought. 
Here are we four met to-night Two of us are heavy losers, 
and two are gainers by transportation to this British Siberia." 

" Do you dare to regard me as a gainer?" said the parson. 
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"Why not ? Sxj that youi dthe is nothing, you have the 
gimdianship of your niece." 

"My ward, sir 1" 

** Oh, we ah know who she is." 

" If you know so little of your own aJIairs as to fool away 
twenty thousand pounds and moie, you are not likely to know 
much of mine." 

"Zounds, sir t everyone knows." 

"Knows what?" asked the panon, closing his lips tightly, 
and his steely eyes were levelled upon Hullett as bayonet points. 

"Come now, Thiikleby, what is her sunume? Has she 
one?" 

The vicar's brow became suffused with moisture. 

" I refuse to answer impertinent questions," was his reply, in 
a bard voice. 

" She is no daughter of your brother, if you have one," said 
Hullett in his irritation and stupidity caused by drink, regard- 
less of the unseemliness of his behaviour to the host at whose 
table he sat. 

" No," said Thirkleby ; " I have no brother." 

" Yet she is Georgtna Thirkleby ; is she your sister's child ? " 

The parson dashed his glass of port wine in the face of the 
questioner. Hullett sprang to his feet with an oath, seized 
a silver - branched candlestick, and whirled it as a weapon, 
showering the molten wax over his coat, and casting the 
candles upon the table. He swung his body back, so as to 
level a blow at the vicar. 

At that moment the door was thrown open, and a tall, 
handsome girl entered, bearing a steaming bowl of punch. 

Instantly Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt leaped to his feet — 

" Hullett I Hold off, you madman I Stay him, Davey ! In 
the bouse of his host ! A quarrel is an indecency ! Here ! " 

He stretched his long aim across the table, and wrenched 
the candlestick from the hand of Hullett, whose face was 
dripfring and his shirt-front stained with porL 

" Here ! " shouted he. " Gentlemen, a toast ! a toast ! To 
Royal Georgie ! " 

He turned, lifted his wineglass, and bowed towards the 
maiden with the upraised bowl. 
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Hullett Staggered, recovered his equipoise, turned round, 
saw the girl, instantly snatched up his glass, flourished it above 
his head, spilling its contents over his hair and collar, and 
shouted, " The Accession Day ! I kiss her hand. The Blood 
Royal ! " 

"Set down the punch-bowl 1" said Sir Thomas, "I gave 
Royal Georgie only." 

Davey had heaved himself from his seat. 

He, like Hullett, was half tipsy. He assumed a courtly air, 
and reeled forward. From his side of the table rolled Hullett, 
and each, r^ardless that the girl's hands were engaged holding 
the bowl, sought to disengage one on either side, to kiss it. 

" Uncle 1 " exclaimed the girl. 

But the Reverend Josiah Thirkleby remained leaning back 
in his chair, motionless, his two hands gripping the table ; and 
he said never a word. 

" Uncle," she cried again, not so much in alarm as in wrath, 
disgust, contempt ; and she dashed between her tipsy adorers, 
sending them reeling from her, and set the bowl on the table 
with such violence that it cracked, and the steaming, savoury, 
generous liquor gushed forth, suffused the polished board, and 
poured down upon the floor. 

Then, turning sharply about, she left the room. 



CHAPTER II 
"THE WILDERNESS AND SOLITARY PLACE" 

SIR THOMAS TYRWHITT, formerly Usher of the Black 
Rod, had been a. favourite of the Prince of Wales, and 
bad served him in many capacities, had helped him in his 
financial difficulties, and had been a companion in his orgies. 
He was a man of polished exterior, courtly manners, and con- 
siderable adroitness. But be was more than that ; he was a 
^-seeing man, with a bead full of schemes, and with a per- 
suasive tongue, which enabled him to convince others that his 
icbemes were practicable. The prince, when he became 
regent, had made bim Steward of the Duchy of Cornwall and 
Warden of his Stannaries, with the object of extorting out of 
both as much money as could be wrung, so as to meet His 
Royal Highness's recurring financial difficulties, and, by reliev- 
ing faim from pressing liabilities, enable him to plunge with 
light heart into others that were fresh. Sir Thomas had 
planted himself on one of the wildest portions of the wild 
upland re^on of Dartmoor, had built himself a mansion which, 
n honour of his master, he named Prince's Hall ; and this was 
1 convincing evidence of his sincerity, for there were plenty of 
pleasant places lying low by shining waters, in grassy lawns 
uid embowered in trees, that belonged to the extensive territory 
jertaining to the duchy ; but he turned his back on these to 
:Teate a new world where there was nothing. Louis xiv. 
:onverted a sandy waste into a Versailles, Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt 
jstablished as the nucleus of his new creation — a prison. 
This establishment was designed to contain the captives taken 
n the great European war. Where prisoners were, there. Sir 
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Thomas argued, must be officials, warders, and military. 
Where were these latter, there must also be shops from which 
they could supply themselves with necessaries. And thus far 
he was not wrong in his calculations. There came into exist- 
ence that disconsolate, hideous assemblage of houses, tarred 
to keep out the rain, and looking like a colony in deepest 
mourning, which, also in honour of His Royal Highness, he 
named Prince Town. 

Unfortunately for Sir Thomas's calculation, the European 
war came to an end ; Buonaparte was dismissed to St. Helena, 
the prisoners of war were sent home, and life at Prince Town 
suffered sudden arrest. But Sir Thomas never despaired, and, 
to some extent, his anticipations have been realised. The 
world does not stand still. At the begirming of the century 
there was one general store at Prince Town ; a century has 
passed and there are now two. 

Sir Thomas had erected an hotel, to which an occasional 
visitor came on constraint, upon business. His business 
ended, he turned his back on this rain-lashed, fog-enveloped, 
wind-blown settlement 

Sir Thomas saw that the wilderness could not be made to 
blossom as a rose, unless it were made accessible by roads, 
and he had excellent highways engineered athwart it; but 
the roads saw little traffic; and if they served to bring the 
crawling visitor to his town, their excellence accelerated his 
retreat 

Sir Thomas was of a sanguine temperament. He was 
convinced that the elevated plateau of Dartmoor, which, 
after a fashion, he may be said to have discovered, was 
calculated to become an El Dorado, if properly ex- 
ploited. With a confidence that was wholly sincere, and, 
of course, with the purpose of increasing the value of his 
royal master's duchy, he laboured to induce capitalists to 
embark in speculations connected with the moor; but the 
event showed that he had lured them, one and all, to their 
ruin. 

The Reverend Josiah Thirkleby had been chaplain to the 
Prince of Wales till, in 1811, the latter had been appointed 
regent, whereupon the Reverend Josiah was dismissed to an 
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inciimbency far from town — in a word, to Wellcombe in tbt 
mooT and out of the world ; possibly — with the excepdon of 
Lundy Isle — the situation the least desirable to, or desired by, 
such a man as Mr. Thirkleby. 

Wellcombe lies in a valley between lofty ridges and extensive 
itntdies of moodand, from which it was not possible to escape 
by following the river, as the Wellbum that Sows through the 
vaDey debouches through a gorge. The sole means of exit is 
by ascent up roads like tonrent tracks at the incline of a 
church roof, and these lead to desolate stretches of wilderness, 
strewn with "clatters" of granite, and treacherous with 
unfiuhomed morasses. In itself the valley is not amiss. It is 
an oasis in the desert Owing to the contraction of the throat 
of the valley, at some former period it had been a lake, till 
filled up with granite detritus, and on this rubble the earth hes 
deep, lush with the greenest grass, and sycamores grow in it to 
magnificent proportions. It is sheltered from east and west 
winds ; but the walls of moor that cut off the gales also shut 
out the rising and the setting sun, and shorten the day to the 
inhabitants. 

Almost every parish has contiguous parishes that maintain 
resident squires and parsons. But Wellcombe is, and always 
was, exceptional in this particular. To the west lies Lydford, 
a parish that comprises sixty thousand acres, and it is a day's 
journey to the parsonage house; one, moreover, always held 
— as it was but a cottage, and the value of the living nought — 
by an absentee in the duchy incumbency elsewhere — usually 
in another county. On the other sides the ra^ed tors, the 
hogs, and the heathery moors are crossed by tracks, not roads, 
making visiting a matter of danger and difficulty, only to be 
attempted in summer. The nearest town was itself in a state 
of inanition at the beginning of the cetitury. Ashburton had 
once been the seat of a flourishing wool trade, but the 
invention of the power-loom had killed the business, and 
the town had sunk into that languor that usually precedes 
death. 

Ashburton is actually but twelve miles distant, but such 
miles — of desperate scramble to attain a great height, 
whence the traveller is exposed to the furious gales that rush 
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from the Atlantic, and where there is not a particle of 
shelter. 

As chaplain to the prince the Reverend Josiah would have 
held a position difficult and distressing had he been a 
conscientious man. That prince was not remarkable for 
personal piety, deep convictions, and moral rectitude. But 
Mr. Thirkleby was too much of a gentleman and too little 
of a Christian to rebuke his royal master for his laxity 
of living. There is nothing more kindly received than such 
neglect when the duty consists in a reminder that is un- 
pleasant. 

The Reverend Josiah had taken part in that dissipation, 
extravagance, and disregard of responsibilities which is 
pleasantly called " life." It had been his dream that, on the 
coming to the throne of his royal master, he would be 
rewarded for his service and servility with a deanery, at the 
least with a canonry. 

For reasons that had been hinted at rather than expressed, 
he had been translated from court and dropped into this 
isolated spot, the spot of all others least open to observation, 
where, having no neighbours, his conduct and his household 
would be less open to criticism and question than in any other 
in Great Britain. 

When the Reverend Josiah Thirkleby came to Wellcombe 
he brought with him a young girl whom he called his ward. 
Her Christian name was Georgina, and she addressed the 
vicar as uncle. She was then but eight years old. The vicar 
was unmarried, and never had possessed a wife. He gave out, 
casually, indifferently, that the child, though a relative, was 
not actually his niece ; but always in a tone that showed that 
he was sovereignly indifferent to what people thought about 
their relations. It was not till Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt had 
settled at Prince's Hall, and that some men about town and 
court had paid him a visit there, and had ridden across the 
moor to call on the Reverend Josiah, that rumours began to 
circulate about the girl, attributing to her an origin very 
different from that hitherto supposed. 

It was now remembered that Mr. Thirkleby on his arrival 
had shown himself very flush of money, and that his manner 
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of living had been wholly out of proportion to the modest 
iDcome derived from the parish. He had disdained to occupy 
the vicarage and to] put his head under its thatched roof, and 
had purchased the Manor — or that relic of it which remained, 
and which was without a house upon it Thereon he had 
built himself a square mansion in the tasteless style of the 
Regency, which, if not beautiful, was at least roomy and 
commodious. The vicarage be bad converted into cottages, 
and had let 

Those who thought about him at all, such as saw him 
occasiutaUy in the market town, wondered why a man of 
means, h^h in favour at court, should bury himself in the 
midst of Dartmoor. They asked how it was that when the 
Crown had good livings at its disposal, the Reverend Josiab 
Thirkleby, chaplain to the prince, should be given a dean- 
and-chapter living; and it was then recalled that simultane- 
ously with the presentation of Thirkleby to Wellcombe, a fat 
Crown living had been offered to the son of the Dean of 
Exeter. A job had clearly been perpetrated, but for what 
purpose? 

Folk looked hard at Geoi^na, and shook their heads. 
She, they said, was the key to the mystery. Some intimated 
that they could trace a resemblance in the profile of the daring, 
high-spirited young girl, to that which adorned the new coinage. 
Whereat otheis lai^hed derisively, and asked what possible 
likeness there cou!d be between an obese, elderly, and worn- 
oui San vivant and a young, fresh, and innocent maiden, slim 
as a willow wand. 

The Reverend Josiah bad parted with what scruples of 
conscience he possessed when he had danced attendance on 
the prince. Then no other duties had devolved on him than 
saying grace at table on state occasions, and occasionally 
reading prayers on Sunday. When he arrived to take charge 
of a rural parish, he was troubled with no sense of responsi- 
bility for the souls committed to him to pasture ; he held that 
he satisfied the requirements of the Church if he said prayers 
and preached weekly. His parishioners he left to follow their 
lawless wills, and be led by their turbulent passions, unre- 
strained and unreproved. In this he was impartial ; that he 
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neglected his humble charge as thoroughly, in this particular, 
as he had fallen short towards the highest, to whom he had 
been chaplain. 

Nevertheless, the vicar maintained a certain external 
decorum, not, it is to be surmised, out of any other considera- 
tion than a desire to appear without offence in the eye of the 
public, the only eye he ever considered. It cannot be said 
that Mr. Thirkleby disbelieved in the creed he professed. He 
did not trouble himself to think about it. It was a matter of 
indifference to him whether it were true or false. 

What he lived for, the goal of his ambition, was preferment, 
and that to a stall in some cathedral city, where he might 
meet with congenial spirits, men of culture, and where, above 
all, there was nothing to be done but to enjoy himself. Such 
was the man to whom was entrusted the bringing up of a 
young and impressionable maiden. 

A child gauges the character of those with whom it has to 
do with unerring instinct, independent of reason. 

Georgie grew up without either respect or love for her 
"uncle." At first she regarded him with awe, fearing him, 
but now she feared him no longer. He invariably paid her a 
sort of courtly deference. He had never stooped to play with 
her ; never concerned himself to teach her anything, least of 
all what belongs to religion. She had been allowed to grow 
up almost wild, schooled but slightly in early childhood, 
unchecked, undirected, unencouraged, imperfectly educated, a 
creature of caprice and passion. He had not concerned him- 
self about her present, and gave no thoughts to her future, 
save as it might affect himself. 

Of late he had come to regard her with veiled dislike, which, 
however skilfully disguised, she was keen to perceive. This 
dislike was due, perhaps, to the fact that it was humiliating to 
his pride to discover that he had been seen through by a child, 
weighed in her imperfectly adjusted balances, and found 
wanting. Perhaps, if what was whispered relative to her and 
himself were true, he resented being relegated on her account 
to Wellcombe, out of the world, and cut off from the associ- 
ates whom he took pleasure in meeting, and from the pleasures 
which alone made liife supportable. Existence — it was not life 
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— in Wellcombe was intolerable to a man of his paita, 
accustomed to society that was socially, though not intellectu- 
ally, biilliant His position had become slightly easier since 
Hullett and Davey had come to reside withm reach, but with 
ndthei was the Reverend Josiab on familial terms. These 
men were not the butterflies of a court, but the beetles of 
commerce^ To talk with them of old court scandals was to 
converse about persons of whom they knew nothing. And, 
worst of all, they could tell him no news of those with whom 
be had been acquainted. The Londoner feels that he is in a 
stnmge atmosphere if three or four smuts do not fall on hts 
nose in the course of the day ; and into this moorland valley 
dropped none of the anecdotes, innuendoes, that rained on 
him daily when in town. 

The seclusion of Wellcombe had not encouraged among 
the inhabitants the patriarchal and primitive virtues. On the 
contrary, it had fostered an independent spirit that disregarded 
every restraint, for it acknowledged none, and assumed a 
character of insolence to outsiders. 

The people were grossly superstitious at the same time that 
they were utterly irreligious. They were suspicious of in- 
truders, and disliked such as belonged to anoUier class than 
their own. 

The vicar had been received with coldness, which gave way 
when they found that he had no thought of interfering with 
their vices. They showed him little outward respect ; but he, 
on his part, did not expect or require it of them. What were 
they to him but a set of ignorant clodhoppers whose opinion 
he did not value at a rush. It might have been supposed that 
when the strange rumour circulated relative to the exalted 
parentage of Georgina, the people would have been pleased 
and proud to have her in their valley, a flower — and a very 
comely one — in their wilderness. On the contrary, they took 
alarm and resented her presence as an intrusion, as one by 
means of whom the outer world would possibly some day be 
brought to take some notice of them and of their doings. 
And suspicion is twin-sister to aversion. 

As Georgina left the dining-room her cheek flamed and her 
eyes gleamed with anger. She passed quickly through the 
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kitchen, and said to the housekeeper, "I have broken the 
great bowl and have spilt the punch. I care not that ! " — she 
snapped her fingers. " I shall go to Alse ! " Without another 
word, without shawl or hat, though it was midwinter, without a 
lantern, though it was night, she left the house. 



CHAPTER III 
SIR THOMAS 

GEORGINA ran along the road, under a starry sky, in an 
air crisp with frost. She did not dread encountering 
anyone. The lane— it was that rather than road — was haunted 
hy a black calf with goggle eyes that rose out of a grave in the 
churchyard, leaped the wall, and trotted along the way after 
any foot passenger. 

Georgina was not without superstitious fears, but in her excite- 
ment she gave at the moment no thought to the churchyard calf. 

As she ran on, the cool air on her brow soothed her, the 
stars shone so calmly that her anger abated. She desisted 
from running, and walked. A quarter of a. mile from the 
Manor House was the cottage of Alse Grylls, towards which 
she had directed her steps. 

She saw a red glow through the rift, for the door was ajar, 
and the flicker through the tiny windows. But she did not 
enter at once ; she walked past the cottage, turned, repassed 
it, and turned again. The tears were coursing down her 
cheeks. To the angei that had flamed in hec heart, succeeded 
a sense of desolation. 

Was there ever a girl so lonely as herself, without father or 
mother, with no relatives save an uncle who, as he declared, 
was not her uncle, was naught but a. guardian. 

Every plant had the fibres of its root spreading around it ; 
she had no attachments. Every child had someone to whom 
it could turn as relative ; she was without kindred. Who she 
was, whence she came, why she was placed with the Reverend 
Josiah she did not know. 
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Insinuations, jokes, were bandied at her expense. These 
she heard without understanding them. She had no girl 
friends, never had companions. She had dung to her horse 
as nearer and dearer to her than any human being. Thoughts 
had tossed in her brain, feelings had boiled in her heart, and 
she had been unable to give them expression. There were 
none to understand, none to sympathise with, none to pity her. 

She was growing into womanhood. Imaginations, dreams 
troubled her ; she did not know whether her fancies had any 
reality in them, whether her dreams were the penumbra of 
truth. 

There was one, and one person only, with whom she was 
at all open, and that was Alse Grylls, whom she called granny 
because the woman was old, not because there was any 
relationship subsisting between them. 

The woman could read and write, and was eager to possess 
and to devour books; but what she took in remained, un- 
assimilated, in a jumble in her brain. 

Yet the fact of her having read books was sufficient to cause 
her to be regarded with mistrust, and to be considered a wise 
woman. The cottage door was ajar, because through the 
stunted chimney the smoke could not otherwise escape. This 
was a general defect, and for generations the inconvenience 
had been endured without an attempt at remedying it by 
giving height to the chimney. In a climate less mild this 
would have been intolerable. But the peasant in the west of 
England has become accustomed thus to live in a draught as 
the only remedy to being smothered in smoke. 

Presently, when a little calmed down, Georgie passed 
through the doorway without tapping. The old woman was 
seated in the chimney nook, knitting and smoking, mth the 
red glare of the burning peat suffusing her face, and the 
scarlet kerchief bound over her grizzled hair and under her 
chin blazed in the light like the petals of a poppy. 

Georgie seated herself uninvited on a stool on the farther 
side of the hearth. The old woman withdrew her pipe, 
straightened her back, looked at her, then resumed smoking 
and let her shoulders sink again. She said nothing, waiting 
till the girl should speak. 
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Geoigie clas^ied her hands about a knee, having crossed her 
legs, and site swayed herself in quick vibrations in the firelight, 
lookiiig into the glowii^ tuives with knit brows and clouded 
eyes. 

She was a handsome girl, with rich, abundant dark hair, a 
somewhat long but finely shaped face, the mouth perhaps 
unduly laige, but firm though flexible. 

"I have scat the big bowl," she said shortly, after a long 
continuance of silent rockmg. 

"I cannot mend cloam [pottery]," replied the woman, 
"though 1 can patch hearts. 

Then ensued another silence, of equally long continuance. 
This was finally broken by Granny Grylls, who said — 

" It is not for the scat bowl that you come here at ni^ht, 
and that you walked three times by my door without commg 
in, and that the tears be still glazing your cheeks." 

"No, granny, it is not. I want to know something." 

"What is that?" 

"They called me 'The Blood Royal.'" 

"Who did that?" 

"The gentlemen who are dining with uncle. They were 
tipsy, or I should have taken down a horsewhip from the wall 
and lashed them till they explained their meaning. Now, if I 
go back, I shall find them drunk under the table, incapable of 
speech. What did they mean by saluting me sometimes as 
Blood Royal and at others as Royal Georgie ? " 

" Did your uncle allow it ? " 

" He sat speechless." 

"What he will not explain, that it is not for me to talk 
about" 

Georgie sprang to her feet and paced the room ; she was 
angry again. 

"I am not a child, I will know!" she stamped. "I am 
(oimented with things thrown in my face — jests, jibes ; and I 
hear laughter behind my back at some things passed in 
whispers. The Wellcombe folk dislike me, and I do not 
know why, and my uncle hates me. No, that is not true ; he 
looks at me with bis stony blue eyes as though he were reckon- 
ii% what I would be wortii to him, or whether he would not be 
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happier with me out of the way. What does all this mean ? 
Why am I so treated ? And these gentlemen, why did they 
shout out *The Blood Royal!* and stumble towwds me to 
bend their knees and kiss my hand? But so tipsy were 
they, that they would have fallen on their noses had they 
knelt." 

Then she laughed; but with bitterness, not mirth, in the 
tone, and cut the laugh short, with an impatient stamp and 
jerk of her elbows. 

" I am not a child — I will know," she repeated, and con- 
tinued pacing the cottage floor. 

"I know nothing," said the old woman; "no one knows 
aught for sure and certain — none but the parson. As to the 
talk of folk— what is that worth ? " 

" But I want to know what their talk is." 

" Oh, they have their silly fancies." 

" Tell me what their fancies are, and I can judge then if 
they be silly." 

Granny Grylls hesitated. 

The girl arrested her steps, swung herself round, and folded 
her arms. 

"Alse, I will be told. You shall tell me. You know my 
way. When I have made up my mind to a thing, nothing can 
move me." 

" Ay, you're an obstinate wench." 

" I will be told. I am dangerous. I shall go mad if you 
do not speak out." 

The old woman removed the pipe from her mouth, and 
slowly knocked the ashes out on the hearth. Then she rested 
one sharp elbow on her knee, and leaned her head in the hand 
thus raised, and steadily looked at the girl. 

" Folk tell — but, lor* a mussy, what are their words worth, 
living here in this lone spot ? Folks tell that you're a king's 
daughter — king of the pixies, maybe." 

" No," said Georgie, "not the child of any pixy. I was not 
bom on Dartmoor." 

" Where, then, were you bom ? " 

" I do not know — I know nothing ; but uncle brought me 
here, and I had been in London before that Neither he nor 
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I erer set foot on these moors till we came here. I can 
remember ; I was at school in London." 

" Vou know as mach as I do." 

"Tb^ mean that I am the king's child, the daughter of 
Kii^ Geotige. I am sure they da I be^ to see it now. 
Then my mother should have been queen." 

" Vour mother is dead ; and Prince George was not king till 
last year. And he has a queen whom he has driven away — 
so I beai telL" 

"She is not my mother; I was born before he mamed 
her. I saw about that in one of my uncle's newspapers," 
Then suddenly, " Why should the one daughter be Princess 
Charlotte and the other daughter only plain Georgina?" 

"Let me escort you home, my dear Miss Thirkleby," said a 
voice at the door. " I, perhaps, am better able to answer your 
queries than this ignorant old woman." 

Georgina turned herself about abruptly and saw Sir Thomas 
Tyrwhitt, with his hat off, smiling and bowing, 

"Allow me," said he, as Georgina did not answer him, 
"allow me the honour of conducting you back to your 
guardian's house. I grieve at the discourtesy that drove you 
from it" 

"It was you who set them on." 

"I solicit your fo^veness. I caught at the first oppor- 
tunity that presented itself to stop an unseemly quarrel. I 
apolc^ise." 

" You threw me to those intoxicated gentry, as you might 
cast a pillow between two fighting dogs. It was courteous 
and becoming in a gentleman and a knight I I thought it was 
the prerogative of knights to succour forlorn damsels — but we 
live in topsy-turvy days." 

" Miss Thirkleby, you did not perhaps perceive the urgency 
of the case. Mr. Hullett, blinded with passion, would have 
brained your uncle with the candlestick." 

" Wel^ it is over. I desire no further excuses." 

She went outside the cottage. 

"Suffer me," said Sir Thomas, "to offer you my support." 

"Thank you," replied Georgie, "I do not need a Stick." 

"You are revenging yourself on me," 
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" I never forgive." 

They walked side by side along the lane, in silence. Pre- 
sently she said, " I was wrong in saying that I never forgive. 
I sell forgiveness as a marketwoman deals in eggs. If you 
care for mine — pay me my price." 

" And that price is a frank and full answer to your dozen of 
questions." 

" You have guessed aright." 

" Your guardian has, I presume, told you nothing ? " 

" Nothing — absolutely." 

" Then you place me in a difficult position." 

"Pardon me; you have placed yourself there — not I. It 
was you who gave the toast that demands explanation." 

"Let us avoid names, and then I can speak freely," said 
Sir Thomas. " Remember, we are on a high road." 

" Oh, there are none here to overhear ; it is the run of the 
church-calf till midnight. Tell me who I am." 

"Miss Georgie," said the knight in a kindly tone, "it is 
right that you should know something of the nature of the 
talk that goes on respecting you. Whether it be idle specula- 
tion, whether there is a basis of truth, how much of it is truth, 
all that your uncle alone can say. The story goes that one in 
the highest position in the land is your father. But he cannot 
own you. In youth he made a great mistake^ — a fatal mistake, 
as far as you are concerned. It was more than a mistake, a 
great wrong was done to one now in her grave. He was at 
the time young or inconsiderate, and he was not then what he 
is now. Years pass, eighteen or nineteen, that is your age, 
and he is elevated to be the observed of all, criticised by all, 
surrounded by such as would tear the veil from his life, and 
expose him with all his weaknesses, errors, follies, to the public 
scorn. Is it not explicable that he should endeavour to cover 
up that past indiscretion ? " 

"Explicable in a weak man," said Georgina. "A strong 
one would not attempt this. He would say, * I erred, which 
of you who condemn me can say you are free from mistakes ? ' " 

" That may be so. But too much may depend on him for 
him to dare to risk this. At the present moment he is the 
most unpopular man in the kingdom. There is simmering 
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impatience. It needs but little to provoke a general outburst 
such as took place in France in '98." 

Geoi]gina did not speak. 

" Vou are sorry that jrou broke your uncle's precious bowl ? " 

"Yes." 

"There is no mending it, I suppose?" 

"No." 

" Mind you ! I do not say that there is any truth whatever 
in the prevalent gossip. But supposing it to be true, a most 
imposable supposition by the way, then in a thoughtless 
moment would you do that which might smash to atoms 
something fai more precious, something impossible again to 
restore?" 

"That?" 

"The Crown." 



CHAPTER IV 
REVELATIONS OF A MAN ABOUT COURT 



XT THERE the devil have you been, Tyrwhitt?" asked 



the parson, as Sir Thomas re-entered the dining- 
room. 

Hullett and Davey had reached that stage in drinking when 
for a while there is no visible progress in intoxication. 

Wine that maketh glad the heart of man had restored cheer- 
fulness to the countenance of Davey. He had forgotten his 
losses, forgotten the topic of conversation, and sat smiling 
as he turned his face from one speaker to another, without 
uttering any words of his own. Hullett had lost what sharp- 
ness he had, and had lapsed into a condition of general 
obtuseness. 

" I have been," said the knight, " to make my peace with 
your niece." 

"My ward," interrupted the vicar, upon whom the liquor 
he had imbibed had acted as an irritant. 

" Do you deny that she is your niece ? " asked Hullett, who, 
like most dull men, never knew how to avoid a dangerous 
topic. 

" I deny that you have any right to assume such a relation- 
ship," said Thirkleby. 

" Come, come," said Hullett, " we will not ask or seek to 
discover who was her mother ; but it is idle for you to deny 
her parentage. That — that everyone knows." 

" If you know her parentage," said Thirkleby, " then you 
can appreciate my position. Mind you, I do not assert it. 
I do nothing of the kind. But, for argument's sake, let us 
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mttme it Grsnted that she be what you suppose. Granted 
that I have been constituted guardian to a headstrong, 
undisciplined girl, with such an origin. I do not assert this 
—I say I assume it That is alL Now, on this assumption 
b it not outrageous that I — that I, a man of culture, of 
refinement, a man accustomed to a life about court, to 
pleasare, should be thrust into this confounded hole where — 
wbeie, gentlemen, 1 hare been left for all these years. I 
hare been here, an eiile, and all for the sake of tlus girl, all 
these years." He had ftRgotten that all he said was based 
m mere assumption. He grew livid in his rage, the lines in 
his pallid fooe deepened. " I have been made responsible for 
the healtb, the wdl-being, the conduct of this girl, my ward," 
he pursued, spluttering with anger, "and I know that you, 
Tyrwhitt, are set as a spy to watch me, and report to head- 
quarters concerning me ! " 

"Mr. Thirkleby," said the knight, rising from his seat, 
"when you were, as you say, cast as a waif into this accursed 
hole, you shed all your breeding, and dispensed with your 
good manners." 

Sir Thomas took his bat. 

" No offence," shouted the irate parson. " You can't help 
yourself, you are set your task; I am set mine. I do not 
bear you a gruc^e. I bear a grudge against your employer 
and mine. Tyrwhitt, I tell you something. You may repeat 
it if you will, and to whom you will. I do not care one 
raisin"; he put his hand into a dessert dish, but finding, in 
his nervous heat, that he could not pluck a raisin from the 
stalk, he contented himself with an almond, which he flipped 
across the table. "Tyrwhitt, I shall endure this exile no 
longer. Do you know the story of the old hunter that was 
sent to the knackers? When his master chanced on the 
horse-skull, he kicked it, and the tooth pierced his boot and 
wounded his toe. This wound became gangrened, and 
occasioned his death. Sir Thomas, a trusted servant carries 
with him the means of revenge, if he be not treated according 
to his merits and deserts." 

Sir Thomas laid aside his hat without reseating himself, 
leaned his knuckles on the mah<^any board, and looking 
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Steadily and with set features into the eyes of his host 
asked — 

" What do you mean, Thirkleby ? A trasty servant is ever 
true ! What has been confided to his confidence is sacred to 
the end." 

"Service is a compact — ^give and take. Each seeks his 
own end." 

'* A servant must be trusted No master engages one except 
on the understanding that his secrets shall be held sacred." 

" I don't see it, by the thunders of Jove — I do not 1 I have 
a tooth in my old head that has a poison behind it, and can 
wound and instil its virus into the foot that kicks me aside. 
What do I mean, Tyrwhitt? Sit down, man; no offence 
intended. We are all jolly good fellows — jolly companions 
every one. Sit down. Sir Thomas, and I will show you some- 
thing that will make you see that I am not a man to be trifled 
with." 

The knight resumed his chair. His face was grave, even 
anxious, his eyes piercing and observant. He had drunk, 
but his brain was clear. He was too shrewd, too cautious a 
man ever to allow himself to be overcome. He was too much 
a man of the world, too good company ever to allow it to be 
seen that he did not drink as much as others. Hullett had 
his elbows on the table. Davey was doubled up in his chair ; 
he needed but another glass to send him sliding out of it, but 
his ears were open. 

The parson rose to leave the room. He was sufficiently 
master of himself to offer an apology for so doing. He was 
sufficiently obfuscated to mistake the hinges of the door for 
the handle, and to grope ineffectually on the wrong side for 
the means whereby to open. Eventually he discovered his 
mistake, and then laboured ineffectually to open by turning 
the handle the wrong way. Tyrwhitt's eyes observed him 
with interest and expectation, mixed with uneasiness. He 
made no attempt to assist his host to find the way out of his 
own room, but waited with coolness till he should leave. At 
length Mr. Thirkleby did open the door and pass through. 
Sir Thomas then looked at Hullett and addressed him, but 
met with no response, though he saw that he was attentive to 
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what wcDt forward. The condition of Davey was obvious at 
a glance. He had gleams of apprehension only. Sir Thomas 
rested his elbow on the maht^any and planted his chin in his 
hand. Presently he dipped his finger in the bowl, moistened 
it, and drew it round the edge of the blue glass, eliciting a low 



He was interrupted by the return of the vicar, holding aloft 
and fiouii^it^ a packet wrapped in brown paper, and with 
red tape about it crossed and sealed. A parchment label was 
attached. 

"Read that 1" said ThirUeby, in a tone of triumph, "read 
dttt I " He stretched the parcel towards the knight, then 
hastily withdrew it, and, with a look of cunning, said, " Nay, 
I will not suffer it to leave my hands. This is what is written 
cm the parchment : ' Rbvklations of a Man about Court,' 
This manuscript is all in my handwriting. This half-ream of 
piper contains spiced anecdotes ; but, mind you, lest they 
should be counted as fiction, there are letters, documents, 
subjtMned, authenticating every statement. If this were given 
to the public by being printed " — 

"There is no printer in England who would dare to set 
it up." 

"That may be so. But if none be found in England, do 
you not suppose that I could get it printed abroad, in the 
Netherlands? in Paris? and have it smuggled into England 
for wide distribution P Do you doubt that it would sell ? I 
tell you, Tyrwhitt, the demand would be ravenous, the sale 
would be prodigious. And that assured at a moment when 
the public mind is excited over the divorce of Queen 
Caroline." 

" Man, you durst not do it." 

" I durst do anything if driven to it. I tell you, Tyrw'hitt, 
and J tell those who are behind you, I tell him to whom 
you serve as a screen and an ear, that I will not endure this 
banishment longer. Whilst I have a tooth in my head I 
will bite." 

Sir Thomas had listened patiently, without moving from his 
attitude of calm attention. He waited a minute to allow the 
vicar to say what further he desired to communicate. As 
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Thirkleby made no sign of speaking more, he asked in a hard 
tone and with deliberation — 

" Your alternative ? " 

" Ten thousand pounds." 

" You are mercenary." 

" Ten thousand pounds is a trifle. When I consider that 
the public temper is at present in a highly irritable condition, 
I consider that I put the price too low. Why, sir, were this " 
— he flourished his manuscript — " were this to appear I believe 
there would be a revolution, and that instead next year of 
commemorating the accession we would be deliberating a 
deposition, and that, I wager, with vast jubilation. Let the 
publication be forbidden, let the dissemination be contraband, 
the circulation would not be diminished. The demand would 
be quickened, new zest would be added to the procuring of 
the memoirs. Copies would pass from hand to hand, and 
every page would be devoured with avidity. There is that in 
this package," continued the angry man, tapping the bound 
and sealed bundle with one hand as he gripped it with the 
other, " there is enough here to serve as fulminating powder 
in men's brains, and to blow to flame men's coursing blood ; 
that is, if there be any sense of decency, any moral dignity, 
any respect for virtue left in the people of Great Britain. And 
allow me to assure you, sir," he pursued in concentrated bitter- 
ness, "that there is such a force as righteous indignation. 
Though we may disbelieve in moral forces, nevertheless they 
exist. They lie latent, and do not obtrude themselves, but we 
are vastly mistaken if we deny, or even ignore, their existence. 
The longer they lie hid, the more they are gathering in 
intensity; and great is the folly of such as are caught by 
surprise when they vindicate themselves by a convulsion. 
Tyrwhitt, what, I ask of you, was the Revolution in France? 
Was it spontaneous combustion? There is no such thing. 
It was the bursting forth of repressed resentment against 
vrrong-doing in high quarters, against disregard of men's rights. 
In England there is, at the present moment, a ferment working, 
a sullen, chafing, gathering rage, just as there was in France 
some twenty years ago. It needs but a word, the touch of a 
child's finger, and the volcano roars into action — the lava will 
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gush iorXh and consume whole classes, and devastate entire 
regions. Do not conceive that Europe has learned nothing 
bom what has taken place in Paris. The people have acquired 
a lesson they will never forget — that they are many and that 
their oppressor are few. What has the House of Hanover 
done for the people of England ? " 

" It has delivered them from the House of Stuart. Is not 
that something 7 " 

"The House of Branswick-Hanover has been a figure-bead. 
The people of England would have none of the Jacobite crew, 
with their backward treadings ; but they have no relish for the 
Gennans. What tangible, visible monument is there in the 
land to show they ever ruled here ? The House of Tudor was 
strong. It gave us the Reformation. It gave grammar schools 
sprinkled all over the country, and a superb Royal foundation 
at one of our universities. It knew how to lavish its money 
on something other than drink and cards and women. The 
House of Stuart — it did this for the nation, by running its 
head against a wall : it forced the nation to assert its inherent 
rights. It did show us that the bogie of Divine Right was a 
turnip and a sheet on a broom. If Charles the First was a 
fool, be was, at all events, a picturesque one. And if Charles 
the Second was a wanton, he at least gave to the nation 
Greenwich Hospital But what have the Hanoverians done ? 
\\'hat stone has been set on another by their hands as a 
monument that they reigned over us, and gave something back 
as Royal donadon of that which the people granted to them ? 
What instance of generosity have these German Electors dis- 
played? Do you think that the people love them? They 
tolerate them as the lesser of two evils. But convince the 
nation that they are breeders of moral contagion, violators of 
every sacred and sodal right, and ' Away with them ! ' will be 
the cry from one end of the island to the other." 

" Hist ! What are you saying ? " 

" I am saying that which is the truth, and you know it to be 
so," said the raging, livid man. Then he clasped his twitching 
lingers across his waistcoat, and leaned back, his face working 
and his fleshy lips quivering. ^ 

"Ten thousand pounds," said Sir Thomas. 
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"Ten thousand — not a penny less. I know a physician 
who had got into his possession a bundle of letters, and he 
said, * Give me a baronetcy or I publish them.* He got his 
baronetcy, and the fire consumed the letters. I desire no 
empty title — not I. I demand no prebendal stall, for that 
entails irksome duties — a month's residence and attendance at 
daily prayers. Give me ten thousand pounds for my revelations, 
and then do with them what you will." 
" Let me look at the work." 

" No ! I say, like the sibyl of old, * Give me my price and 
take the pages unread.' " 

Sir Thomas remained silent^ and put his fingers over his 
mouth. 
Presently he said, " Your ultimatum ? " 
" Ten thousand pounds or the consequences." 
" How long do you give me to consider this ? " 
" One month from to-day. Not an hour over." 
Then Sir Thomas looked level into the eyes of Josiah 
Thirkleby — eyes dazed with wine and wrath. 

" Parson," said he, " do you know what you sell along with 
this budget ? " 
The vicar lifted his eyebrows. 

" You dispose of — and for ever — all claim to the respect of 
honourable men. You get your ten thousand for your revela- 
tions, and reveal yourself a cur." 



CHAPTER V 
A WORD AND A BLOW 

THE Reverend Josiah Thirkleby did not appear at break- 
fast on the morning that ensued. Georgie was in no 
way surprised. It would have been phenomenal had he done 
so on the morrow of an orgie. The vapours hang about the 
hills after a storm. 

Before the vicar had put in an appearance she left the 
house, without having formed any definite purpose, but 
broadly desirous of inhaling fresh air and enjoying sun and 
exercise. 

She was not herself as brisk as usual. The events of the 
preceding evening had fluttered and bruised the wings of her 
soul ; she had not slept much or soundly. Her brain had 
been troubled with visions fantastic and illusory. Conse- 
quently, a sense of feverishness hung about her which the 
aspect of the morning gave promise of dispelling. The sun 
shone. A slight frost had crisped the herbage and had 
consolidated the mud. 

Since her interview with Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt her mind had 
been ^tated with half-forgotten recollections rising up before 
her, invested with a new significance. 

She had no recollection of her parents. She had been 
placed, at an early age, in a school for little children. Her 
comrades had gone home for their holidays, but she had 
remained at school — at Christmas to look wistfully into the 
streets through the window-panes; in summer to play alone 
in the little garden. 

During term time parents called to visit their children who 
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were pupils in the school. No father, no mother had ever 
inquired after her. As a parrot she had been taught to 
repeat the Lord's Prayer, but the opening address had con- 
veyed no sense of tenderness and nearness of relationship to 
her solitary heart. 

Now and then Mr. Thirkleby or some other gentleman had 
called to inquire after her or to see her, but none of these had 
exhibited towards her the least affection. It had occurred to 
none of them even to bring her bonbons or a doll. After a 
few formal words the visitor had departed, with a solemn 
adjuration addressed to her to be good, and not to give trouble 
to her preceptresses. 

One day, as she recollected, Mr. Thirkleby had called for 
her, and had taken her with him in a coach. They had driven 
along the London streets till the carriage passed through a 
portal, at which stood red-coated sentries. 

She remembered being handed out of the coach, and enter- 
ing a spacious mansion, where were footmen in scarlet and 
gold wearing white stockings and with powdered heads. 

She was hurried along passages; then was shown into a 
large room, with a few chairs against the wall, and there had 
waited with Mr. Thirkleby some time in silence, till they were 
presently ushered into a richly adorned and well-furnished 
apartment, where a glass chandelier hung from the ceiling, a 
novelty that at once attracted her attention. 

In this room stood a stout, elderly gentleman wearing 
several waistcoats, a stiff cravat, and high collar. His hair 
was curled and twisted upon the top of his head, and his 
cheeks were florid. Georgie recollected that this portly 
gentleman had looked hard at her, then had stooped and 
kissed her on the brow. The stooping apparently demanded 
much exertion, and was accompanied by a sound of creaking 
and straining as of canvas. 

When this personage had kissed her, he said something in 
a low tone to a gentleman at his side, whereupon both had 
laughed. This had at once offended and angered her, for she 
supposed that they were laughing at her, and she burst into tears. 

Thereupon the gentleman m many waistcoats had said, 
" Remove this child. I detest squalling brats." 
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These words had burnt themselves into her memory, as had 
also the reply of Mr. Thirkleby — 

** As your Royal Highness pleases." 

Georgie had been wounded in her self-esteem by the 
lau^ter of the gentlemen, but these words employed by the 
pordy personage made her little heart swell with an^er. 

She was hurried away along passages, and again taken to 
the coach. 

No sooner was she therein, by the side of Mr. Thirkleby, 
than she had burst forth with, " I do not like that fat man. 
He is not a gentleman. I will not galo see him again." 

At which her companion in the coach had drily replied, 
"You mistake. He is the first gentleman in England, and, 
my dear, yOu are not likely again to enjoy the honour of a 
presentadon." 

Af^ this incident Georgie had been removed to a school 
at Bath. There she had been troubled by questions put to 
her by her fellow-pupils as to ber parents, their position in 
life; as to her relatives, her home, and all those thousand 
particulars which girls worm out of their schoolfellows and 
lay by to produce, with cruel effect, at the first ruffle in their 
friendship. 

But Georgie knew no more in these matters than that she 
was an orphan, that she had never seen her parents, and that 
she was under the wardship of an uncle. 

Her holidays were henceforth spent at Wellcombe with him 
whom she came to regard as her uncle. 

There she enjoyed freedom — absolute, after the restraint 
of school^such freedom as made school speedily become 
intolerable to her ; and after some tussles and outbreaks, she 
had been removed, and allowed to finish her education in 
her own way among dogs and horses, country bumpkins and 
village gossips, growing up wild as a hawk and as wilful as a 
[aiy. 

Georgma passed athwart the village green, if that can be 
called a green where no grass grew. It was an open space, 
bounded on one side by the churchyard wall, on another by 
a picturesque range of almshouses, and in the centre stood the 
stage and stump of a granite cross. As she went aloi^ ber 
3 
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way she saw that a swarm of excited and hilarious youths was 
there congregated. 

She had associated somewhat freely with the young folk at 
Wellcombe, and had learned to hold her own among them. 
She had taught the youths the limits of familiarity — touching 
on impertinence — beyond which they might not transgress. 

To seem to shun them on this occasion would be a con- 
fession of dread and encouragement to insolence. She was 
shrewd, wary, and proud. Young and old in the place stood 
somewhat in awe of her, not on account of her position as 
niece of the vicar, but because of her strong and vigorous 
personality. They did not like her as not belonging to them- 
selves. The mystery that surrounded her origin deepened 
and intensified the prejudice against her, for it was understood 
that were it true what was whispered concerning her, she could 
pretend to a position far above the heads of the yeomen of 
the moor. 

Whether she arrogated to herself deference, or whether she 
did not, was immaterial. The mere fact that she had it in 
her power to make the claim was sufficient to provoke resent- 
ment. In the valley of Wellcombe but two classes received 
recognition, that of yeoman and that of labourer. Whoever 
did not enter into one or other category was treated as an 
intruder, to be put down firmly and, if possible, to be expelled. 

The Prince of Wales, as Duke of Cornwall, owned the 
Forest of Dartmoor. The Wellcombe common-lands ex- 
tended to the verge of the forest. The duchy claimed 
overlordship there also, and made intermittent attempts to 
establish the claim. But whenever the authorities of the 
duchy ventured upon the commons, they were met and 
hurled back by the lusty commoners of Wellcombe, armed 
with cudgels. Consequently the Prince of Wales was held to 
be the hereditary enemy of the land-holders of this parish, 
with whom they were ever at feud ; and now it was rumoured 
that one closely related to him had been placed in their 
midst, perhaps to spy on and report their proceedings. 

The villagers disliked the parson because he was not 
subject to them, and was a man of letters and of social 
standing. 
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The vicar wbo had preceded Mr, Thirkleby had been a 
man of [nety, fervent in bis charity, and zealous in the dis- 
cha^e of his sacred duties. But he had had the temerity to 
inast on certain elementary principles of molality, even of 
common decency, and as the yeomen and fanners of the 
district were devoid of scruples in such matters, they had 
resented bis interference, and in a spirit of defiance had 
dubbed tf^etber to erect a meeting-house. The Reverend 
Josiah Thirkleby bad succeeded a disappointed and broken- 
hearted man ; be was at every point the reverse of his pre- 
decessor — callous as to his duties, indifferent as to the moral 
coi>ditioo of his flock, incapable of understanding the sacred 
dignity of bis calling. 

Nevertheless, the schism continued. The farmers attending 
the chapel did not dissent from the doctrines preached in the 
parish church, for no doctrine of any kind was now preached 
there, but because they desired to have a minister under 
their control, and make him dance as they pulled the threads. 

Moreover it continued on social grounds. Mr. Thirkleby 
was a gentleman, had been at court among lords and ladies, 
and must be shown that he was not to be allowed to assume 
lordly airs in Wellcombe. In speech, in mode of thought, 
in manner, he differed from his parishioners. In defect of 
the moral sense alone was be on their level. Where there is 
a common void there can be no collision ; and, actually, none 
did occur between the vicar and his flock. 

Over the commons the freeholders possessed or exerted 
rights to take from them turf and stone to any extent, and to 
turn out on them an unlimited number of sheep, cattle, and 
horses. They further insisted on enclosing and appropriating 
as {wivate property so much waste land as each householder 
cared to wall about But for the occasional opposition of the 
duchy, the Wellcombe yeoman in his valley and on the 
commons would have been an absolute king, above all laws, 
human and divine. 

Geoi^e stood and hesitated for a moment whether she 
should hurry by, or stay her foot and inquire the occasion of 
the ^tbering. To pass unnoticed was impossible. 

She resolved on facing the situation. There was, moreover. 
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a spice of curiosity in her. She was inquisitive to know what 
had brought the young fellows together. 

Accordingly, without a symptom of shyness, she advanced 
towards the group, and saw that the blacksmith had deserted 
his anvil, and stood with folded arms looking on, in his apron ; 
that several of the almswomen had issued from their cottages, 
and halted observant in their doorways. Coaker, a substantial 
yeoman, formed one of the group, as did the meagre parish- 
clerk and the rotund tavemer. 

Georgina quickly discerned that the assembly was gathered 
for sport. Some of the young fellows seeing her approach, 
with natural courtesy made room for her to pass to the inner 
circle, where she could see what was going forward. Then 
she discovered that a fox which had been trapped during the 
night was fastened by a collar and cord to a stake driven into 
the ground that it might be worried to death. 

The lads had borrowed the skittle balls from the tavern, 
and were bowling at the frightened beast, that bounded and 
strained and dodged to escape the balls. Reynard was kept 
too much on the alert to have time to turn and gnaw at the 
string that restrained him. 

His foot had been either struck in the game or nipped in 
the trap, so that he limped. 

The boys took turns to throw at him. None so far had 
succeeded in bowling him over except one named Samson 
Furze, and his ball had not struck the fox, but the cord, and 
with the impact the poor brute had been thrown upon his 
back, eliciting a roar of laughter and claps of applause. 

Georgie knew Samson well. She was two years his junior. 
She had met him in the hunting field, and at the village revels 
of Wellcombe and Holme. 

Samson Furze prided himself on surpassing the rest of the 
youths in agility and strength. He was stoutly built, heavy 
browed, and was son of the wealthiest yeoman in the parish. 
He was conceited and overbearing. His conceit was fed by 
the adulation of a set of followers who expected to be treated 
with a glass of ale in return for their homage. 

Samson expected of Georgina the same worship that was 
accorded him by all the young folk in the place. Among the 
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girls there was acute competition for his favour. She who 
should secure Samson secured, as well, the roost coveted 
position in Wellcombe, an excellent farmhouse, land well 
stocked, and unlimited rights over the commons. 

That the panon's niece should not be included among his 
admirers was inconceivable. 

On one occasion, some yeare previously, he had challenged 
her to a race, and she bad easily outstripped him. 

" I am weighed down by my boots," was Samson's excuse 
for bis defeat. 

"A cait-hoise should never run against a racer," retorted 
Geo^e. " Big hoofs demand heavy shoes." 

"We belong to different breeds, do we?" had been his 
exclamation, in a rage. At that time the rumour as to her 
parentage had not got about, or he might have retaliated with 
stinging effect. 

He had never forgotten her words, and since the story of 
her origin had circulated he bad brooded over it, and had 
excogitated the retort he might have made, and had desired an 
opportunity for delivering it. 

The moment Furze saw Georgina he signed imperiously to 
her: "Come, try a cast at the fox against me." 

" I will not do so," she rephed. 

"Girls never can bowl," contemptuously. 

" I do not choose to take part in a game fit only to be the 
pastime of bullies. If the cord should snap you would all 
scatter as chaff, lest the fox should make his teeth meet in 
your calves. As with your namesake, your strength lies in Che 
new cord." 

She passed in rear of the bowlers and walked deliberately 
towards the churchyard wall, near to which the unfortunate 
brute was tethered. The lads assumed that she purposed 
passing through the wicket into the graveyard. £y the wall 
a lad was stationed to return the balls that struck and rebounded. 

When Geoi^e reached the gate, the last of the skittle balls 
had been delivered, and the boy was collecting them to roll 
them back to the players. Whilst he was thus engaged, she 
deliberately laid hold of the string by which Reynard was 
bound, and proceeded to gather it up. 
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"You fool!" shouted Samson. "He will bite, and his 
tooth is venomous." 

"She need not fear," laughed another. "She is guarded 
with petticoats." 

Regardless of shouts and objurgations levelled at her, 
Georgina continued to draw in the cord. The fox at the 
farther end, instead of turning to snap at her, strained to 
escape. 

Samson ran forward, with an oath, and a face glowing with 
anger. 

At that moment the urchin returned a ball, and Samson, not 
observing it, was tripped up and sprawled on the ground. 

A burst of laughter saluted the accident 

Samson gathered himself up, fuming with rage and cursing, 
and rushed upon Georgie. 

The girl turned her hand, and the fox snarled and showed 
his teeth and glared at his tormentors gathering in behind 
Samson. 

All at once Georgie stooped, undid the buckle, and away 
flew the lads to right and left, one falling over the other, as 
the fox dashed among, between them, and flashed out of sight. 

At the same moment a stinging blow from Samson's hand 
fell on Georgie's cheek, as he shouted, "Take that, you 
mongrel, from me!" 



CHAPTER VI 
A FIGURE OF FUN 

WITH flaming cheek and furiously beating heart, a fire 
burning in her brain and scintillating at her eyes, 
Georgie ran to the cottage of Alse Grylls. 

The day was bright, but in the cottage was a perpetual 
gloom. The valley was walled up to heaven with ridges of 
rock and moor, that cut away such slanting rays as might 
penetrate through door or window. Moreover, the hedge- 
row opposite the cottage rose as a mighty bank some eight 
feet and was crowned with trees. Further, the window was 
small and the panes dull, of bulPs-eye glass. 

The air without was crisp and pure ; within it was charged 
with a fume of peat that hung perpetually about the cottage, 
not unpleasant, with an aromatic fragrance, and not pungent 
as the smoke from wood. It was a penetrating savour, and 
adhesive as well, clinging to whatever was cooked on the 
hearth and to all garments exposed to it. 

Georgie rushed in like a whirlwind and stood on the 
stone paved floor, palpitating and breathless. She went 
before the old woman gesticulating with her hands, unable to 
speak. 

Before the window was a kneading trough, in which was 
dough, and on the table a board and roller. Alse had been 
engaged in making the bread that was to last her for the week, 
and had desisted for a minute only to refresh herself with a 
pipe. She looked up at the excited and angry girl. 

" You are early to-day," she said. 

" He struck me ; I wish him dead," gasped the girl. 

so 
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"He — who is he? One who can strike my Georgie must 
be struck in turn." 

" Look at this," said the girl, and turned her burning cheek 
towards her. 

Though the cottage was dark, yet the old woman's eyes were 
accustomed to its twilight 

" I can see marks of a hand painted in red, the fingers of a 
big hand. It was not the parson, surely — he durst not do 
that." 

Georgie burst forth. "Not he — Samson Furze! It was 
Samson Furze ; and he used to me a slighting name." 

The old woman nodded and rose. 

She went to the kneading trough, and took forth the dough 
and cut from it portions on all sides, and laid these aside. 
Then she took the dough to the hearth, placed it on the hot 
stone and turned an iron pan over it. Next, she raked the 
hot embers together and heaped the glowing mass over the 
pan. That is how " kettle bread " is made. 

She had seemed to pay no attention to Georgie and her 
grievance, but now she turned to her and said, "Samson 
Furze is his name." 

She went to the board and collected the clippings and 
worked them up in her hand and kneaded them with delibera- 
tion into a lump. 

Then she began to mould the dough into shape, and as she 
did so she muttered, "Hold not Thy tongue, O God of 
my praise, for the mouth of the deceitful is opened upon 
me." 

She interrupted the psalm to say, "He is broad in the 
shoulders," and then went on, "They have spoken against 
me with false tongues ; they compassed me about with words 
of hatred and fought against me without a cause." 

Again she interrupted and said, "One part there is a little 
out," and resumed, " Set Thou an ungodly man to be ruler 
over him, and let Satan stand at his right hand. When 
sentence is given upon him let him be condemned, and let his 
prayer be turned into sin." 

Angry, resentful though the girl was, yet a shiver ran 
through her as she heard these imprecations spoken by the 
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woman whilst she shaped out of the paste the figure of a 
man. 

Samson Fuize, unless his hands were occupied, was ac- 
customed to assume a formal position with his left hand thrust 
into the band of his trousers, whilst he held the other before 
him to emphasise whatever he said. Alse had caught exactly 
his attitude. 

'* Fetch me my pin-cushion," said the old woman. "As I 
proceed with the psalm, at each pause thrust a pin or needle 
into the joints for rheumatism, into the head and heart for 
aches. Then I will set the figure by the fire and consume it 
with hot ashes for burning fever." 

A stroke at the door. The old woman hastily threw a 
kerchief over the man of dough, and called to inquire who 
knocked. She received no reply, but, looking in the direction 
of the door that was ajar, saw Samson standing without, but 
without his hand thrust under his belt. 

" It is Samson himself — we have drawn him hither. Already 
he feels uneasy and hurt," said Granny Grylls. " Go to him, 
Georgie." 

" I have nought to say to him," replied the girl. 

Again the young man rapped, and seeing Georgie made an 
awkward sign to her to come forth to him. 

For reply she turned her back on the door, and faced the 
fire. 

Then he came in, looking shy and uncomfortable, and 
nodded sideways to the old woman. 

" It is the young lady from the parson's I would say a word 
with, granny," explained the youth. " If she forces me to say 
it out before you, that is her affair ; but say it I will." 

" Go to him," advised Alse. " He means no harm." 

Geprgina hesitated ; her lips were set and her brows knitted. 
A hectic flame was in her cheek. She saw him cast a sidelong 
glance at the board, with the veiled figure, and she uttered a 
short laugh. 

" No," said she, " I will not venture outside with you." 

" You are afraid of me. I will not do it again." 

" Afraid — afraid of you ! " she laughed contemptuously. 

" Come, come, Georgie," said he, in a soothing tone. " I 
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am sorry I did it, and I have brought you something — so as to 
make up the quarrel." 

** I will receive nothing whatever from you on those terms." 

He moved awkwardly from one foot to the other, and that 
which was slightly out-turned became at once conspicuous. 

Georgie saw it — pointed to his foot, looked at Alse and 
laughed. This disconcerted him further. 

" I am very sorry that I lost my temper," he said ; " but you 
spoiled our sport." 

" A sport suitable only for a set of bullies," said the girL 

" And I have always felt angry against you because of what 
you once said about me." 

'' About you ? I did not know I had ever cast a thought to 
you, or troubled to speak of you." 

" It was to me you said it." 

" Indeed ? " She shrugged her shoulders. 

" And now I have brought you a little present" 

"I will receive no present from you. You strike me, as 
though I were a dog, and then cast a bone to me and say, 
• Be friends.' " 

" You have not seen what I have got." 

" I do not ask to see it." 

" Georgie ! One day I was on Rowdon. There is a great 
barrow there made up of loose stones. I had nothing at the 
time to occupy me, so I amused myself with pulling away the 
stones and working inwards to the centre. Then I came 
on a sort of chest made of upright stones, and in that were 
bones and ashes and some cloam, and I pulled out this 
thing also." He held out a finely worked spiral bronze 
armlet. 

" You rob the dead ! " 

" I found it It is yours. All along I have kept it for you. 
I have not shown it to anyone. I told no one, not even my 
mother, that I had found it When I drew it out I said at 
once that it should be for you. It is yours. I have kept it 
ever since last May for you, but somehow I never had the 
courage to offer it to you." 

" I will not have it." 

" Then I shall throw it away." 
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"Throw it away, then." 

He stood irresolute. Geoigie put hei hands behind her 
back to let him see that she was firm in her detennination. 
" I will not touch the trash." 

"Geoi^ie, it is not trash. When burnished it shines like 
gold, and the zigz^ work on it is beautiful." 

" I will not have it." 

With an oath he went to the door and flung the bracelet 
over the hedge on the farther side of the lane. 

" And now," said the girl, " I will tell you why you have 
oome here, and why you offered me that piece of woithless 
metal." 

" It is not worthless." 

" I care not. Why did you follow me ? " 

"Because I knew I had done wrong, and I desired to make 
amends." 

"Not so. You followed because you were afraid. You 
thought I had taken refuge with Alse Grylls for the purpose of 
ill-wishing you, and you quaked in your shoes, and felt at once 
the preliminary pains shoot through you. Was it not so ? " 

She looked at him level in the face. He lost colour and 
dropped his eyes. " I know it," she pursued. " You followed, 
not because you were sorry for having hurt me " — 

"You do me wrong, Georgie, indeed you do." 

" Hear me out — not because you desired my foi^veness, 
and would buy it with so much bell-metal." 

" Then give it me freely." 

" No," continued the girL " You sneaked here, in fear 
lest"— 

She suddenly snatched the kerchief from the figure and 
exposed it 

Granny Grylls started forward to prevent her, but was too 
late. 

" Look," said Geoi^e in jeering tones, " look at this ! I 
called you a cart-horse once. Here you are — a thoroughbred. 
Observe the position of the hand ; look at the splay foot. On 
my life, it is done to perfection I A figure of fun ! An 
incomparable figure of fun, only inferior in absurdity to the 
or^inall" 
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The lad winced, and his colour changed rapidly. Hanging 
his head he said, " You have a rough tongue." 

" And you a heavy hand. You see, you were not wrong in 
hastening after me. Not one moment too soon have you 
arrived. I have already this shawl-pin in my hand wherewith 
to send an ache into your heart." 

" You have done that already," said the lad, in a low tone. 

"And in half an hour you would have been in a raging 
fever." 

" Are you not afraid to do such evil work ? " 

" Oh no ; we are out of the days when witches were burnt — 
and I am not so certain that the work is evil. How are we 
weak women to defend ourselves against the violent and the 
overbearing unless we have recourse to powers above us ? — and 
we were but reciting a psalm of David. But there " — with a 
stroke of the hand Georgie dashed down the dough figure, and 
then with both hands kneaded it up. "There," she said, 
" fear that no more. A figure of fun such as you is not to be 
taken seriously." 

He walked, crestfallen, disconcerted, to the door. Never 
before had this haughty, flattered, and self-conscious youth 
been brought to such a condition. At the door he stood with 
one hand on the latch, looking out, across the lane, yet 
irresolute. The girl watched him, with a contemptuous curl 
of the lip. He played with the latch, he put a finger under it 
and raised, then let it fall. 

" Are you going ? " asked she, " or do your knees give way 
under you at the thought of that from which you have 
escaped ? " 

Then he turned half about, and said, " Georgie, do not ill- 
wish me, and I swear to you that I will let no other chap lift a 
hand against you from this day forward." 

" Samson," retorted the girl, " it was not a blow only you 
gave me." 

" I know — I said something. Georgie, tell me honestly that 
is not true what folks say concerning you — I mean, who you 
are — and I swear I will believe you, and I will pound to a jelly 
anyone who dares hint that you are not of as honest parentage 
as I am. I may be but a yeoman, but " — 
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''Leave this," said Georgie, with her heart in her mouth. 
** I will answer no questions of your asking." 

He went slowly away. She stood looking through the door, 
watching him depart. Then she turned, stamped angrily on 
the floor and said, "I will know who were my father and 
mother." 



CHAPTER VII 
BEGINNING TO LIVE 

SAMSON FURZE was not gone five minutes before the 
young maid from the Manor House came in breathless, 
brusquely, and gasped, " Miss Georgie ! do please to come. 
The master ba'n't himself. There's Rebecca and Moses can't 
do nothing wi' him. He ain't eat no breakfast, and do look 
that queer as makes you feel frightened. He won't lie in bed 
nor send for the doctor, and he can't dress himself." 

Georgie at once went with the girl, and walked fast. On 
reaching the house, she saw the housekeeper at the door. 

" Oh, miss ! " said she. " It was lucky, Doctor Furlong 
were passin' by and I just called him in and axed he to go up, 
as a caller like, and look at the master. Moses has helped to 
dress him. But he is in a queer state, sure enough." 

A moment after the medical man came down. He shook 
his head. 

" He will not let me look at his tongue, nor feel his pulse. 
He will answer no question," said he. "We must humour 
him. There is not much can be done. Get him to bed if 
you can." 

*' What is the matter with my uncle ? " asked the girl. 

"My dear," answered Mr. Furlong, "I can answer that 
better later, if he will suffer me to see him." 

And without saying more he left the house. 

Georgie now ascended the stairs and entered her uncle's 
chamber. 

A fire had been lighted in the grate, and Parson Thirkleby 
was seated by it in an arm-chair. At once Georgina perceived 
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a marked alteration in bis appearance. His face was deadly 
white, with a greenish hue about the mouth, and the features 
were drawn. If what had befallen him was paralysis, it had 
not lamed his tongue, for he could speak, diough not with 
ease, and it had ^ected his temper. She found him in a 
condition of great irritability. 

"It is nonsense," he said. "What does Rebecca mean by 
sending up Furlong. I am not ill. I never felt better in my 
life. A httle off in my appedte, on account of indiscretion at 
supper — roast goose, ate too much. I am going downstairs. 
I will not be mewed up in my bedroom, like an invalid. I 
am feeling uncommonly well." 

"Oh, uncle," said Geo^e, shocked at his appearance, 
"you positively must remain here. I puipose having the 
parlour and dining-room chimneys swept, and we must cover 
the carpet and the furniture with papers," 

"You should have told me of this overnight. Then I 
would have arranged to go to one of my friends. I will go 
now. Order my horse. I intend to ride. AH that I require 
to set me up is fresh air." 

" Uncle, the doctor says you must go to bed." 

" Doctor ! Doctor ! Oh yes, that he may physic and 
charge. I know the ways of these gentry. They run you 
down in order that they may wind you up." 

" But you are looking very ill." 

" Your eye is jaundiced. I am jolly, very, very jolly — 
never felt better in my life," 

" But, uncle, your face — your appearance." 

" I took too much wine last night" 

" Your hand trembles." 

" It is firm and strong as iron. This comes of Rebecca's 
talk. She fancies I am ill. It is nothing. Send her about 
her business. I hate having whimsical old women about me." 

" But, uncle, she is a fait&ul servant" 

"I do not call that fidelity, I call it gross, unwarranted 
impertinence, — sending up a doctor, a wretched, ignorant 
country practitioner, to see me, when I had told Rebecca and 
Hoses that I was perfectly well, sound as a bell, only a little 
(^ my feed, having eaten and drunk too much last night Old 
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servants presume, and when they do that it is high time to be 
rid of them. Take that away,'' he thrust with his elbow against 
a book on the little table at his side. " That is part of her 
insolence. Because I am somewhat dyspeptic she has put a 
Bible under my nose. What do I want with a Bible ? I have 
enough of that on Sundays. It looks bad — bad as a medicine 
phial or a bowl of slops. It gives to the air a smack of the 
sickroom. Take it away and bring me Roderick Random.*^ 

Georgia removed the volume, the presence of which was an 
offence to her uncle, and after a little search found the book 
that he required as a substitute. 

But his hand shook, and he was not able to hold it 

" This comes of my port," said he ; " very fine old stuff, but 
one may take too much even of a good thing." 

" Shall I read to you, uncle ? " asked the girl, noticing his 
incapacity to hold a book steadily. 

"What? Roderick Random} No, no— too philosophical 
for a girl. I will not split your brain with metaphysical 
disquisitions." 

Georgie noticed that he laboured at his words and found a 
difficulty in articulating them distinctly. The letter S gave 
him special difficulty. Then Rebecca mounted the stairs, and 
throwing open the door said shortly, "Sir Thomas is below. 
I suppose, as you dismissed the doctor, you will not see him." 

"I will step down to him at once," said the parson, and 
made an attempt to rise in his chair, but tottered. The girl at 
once offered her assistance, which he impatiently rejected. 

" Ah 1 the chimney — I forgot — the chimney has to be swept 
I cannot receive him in the parlour, it is strewed and muffled 
in brown paper and scraps of news. Show him up. He will 
excuse that he is received here. His chimneys have to be 
swept, I suppose, sometimes. All people's chimneys have to 
be swept" 

" And some folks' consciences as well," said Rebecca, ** only 
they never get it." 

"What is that you are muttering?" cried the Reverend 
Josiah, turning round. " Take care, Rebecca ; you allow that 
tongue of yours over-much licence. Show up Sir Thomas 
Tyrwhitt" 
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Id two minntes the knight was in the room. He carried an 
Oriental porcelain bowl in his hands. 

" Here, Thirkleby," said the warden. " I pTomised your 
ward I would make' you a present in place of your junket 
bowl that went to pieces last night, and I have come over the 
moor expressly to redeem my promise. A word passed to a 
young lady should never be allowed to lie unfulfilled," he 
bowed to Geo^e. 

"I thank you. How are you to-day, Tyrwhitt? For my 
part, the goose, or the port, or the goose and port in combina- 
ti<Hi, have played the devil with my digestion, and I am 
dyspeptic this morning. Odds life ! That is nothing. Moses 
tells me that HuUett has not lifted his head from his pillow. 
Davey got adrift on his way home last night, and had to sleep 
in a tallat, among the hay, and has been bitten by fleas 
damnably. I have come off the best of the three. And you? 
Is your hand shaking ? " 

" Not a bit, vicar. See how steadily I can hold the bowl," 

" Let me look at it" 

He held out a quivering hand, but, observing how feeble 
and uncertain it was, hastily drew it back. 

"Set down the bowl I thank you. It is prodigious fine. 
It will be an ornament to my table, and may we drink many a 
bout of punch out of it I'm vexed, 'pon my soul, to receive 
you in my bedroom, but chimney- cleaning is what we must 
all go through ; and being just off my gloss this morning, it is 
as welL After a drinkit^ bout, I am usually sa Here is 
Geoigie — offered to read to me Roderick Random I " 

He laughed, and held the arms of his chair as he did so. 

Sir Thomas stood by the chimney breast, his right elbow on 
the mantelshelf and one finger to his temple, the other folded 
against his chin. With the left hand, and with a glance of the 
eye, he signed Geoigie to withdraw. The girl left the room, 
and shut the door behind her. 

The warden did not speak for some minutes ; his eyes were 
fixed with intensity on the Vicar of Wellcombe. 

Josiah took notice of this, and resented it 

" Am I a curiosity from beyond the sea, Tyrwhitt, that you 
study me so closely ? " 
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"Thirkleby," said the knight, "I met Furlong as I came 
along, and had some conversation with him." 

" The officious ass ! " said the vicar irritably. " Conceive 
his insolence ! He dared to intrude upon me, because that 
impertinent old toad, Rebecca, said my liver was out of order. 
I refused to have any medicine he might send, and I will not 
pay his bill If he sends one in, I shall deduct the amount 
from Rebecca's wage." 

" My dear fellow," said Sir Thomas, " do not deceive your- 
self, you are ill ; more ill than you choose to allow. Have you 
made your will ? " 

" Will I My will ! " almost screamed the vicar. " No 
occasion for that as yet I am just about to enjoy life — have 
a roaring time of it on the fifteen thousand pounds — that is 
my price. Curse me ! I said yesterday ten thousand. But 
I am like the sibyl — I increase my price as the time speeds 
on. Will, indeed ! And pray — have you made yours ? " 

" Long ago." 

" Right ! You are older and less robust than myself." 

" What did Dr. Furlong say to you ? " 

" I would not listen to a word from him. I ordered him 
out of the room. Confound his impudence, intruding on me 
uncalled ! " 

^'I had a talk with him. He cannot do much for you, 
Thirkleby." 

" I know that. I shall be right as a trivet in a couple of 
hours, if not harassed unendurably." 

" Thirkleby," said the knight gravely, " you must hear the 
truth from me. You have had a stroke. It is a premonition 
of an approaching end. I do not say that this will come 
speedily. God forbid ! But it is an infallible note of warning 
to you to set your house in order." 

The vicar looked at Sir Thomas for some moments in 
speechless confusion of mind, partly through fear, partly 
through rage. He spluttered forth a few words, but they were 
unintelligible. 

"Thirkleby ! A man such as you are, with common sense 
and courage, knows what to do on such an occasion as this. 
I speak to you as a friend, in all sincerity and affection. It is 
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few thai are cut off by the scythe of death with such sudden- 
ness that they can make no provision for it. With most the 
shadow of the scythe comes first — a little point, then a broad 
band — and it is a merdfiil dispensation that it is so. The 
dark point is touchii^ you now. Be a man and make ready. 
Look into your temporal affairs and wind them up." 

" It is not so ! It shall not be so f " burst forth from 
the Reverend Josiah. " Shadow t Curse me, I see none. 
I tell you I am just about to step out of it. Shadow ! 
Pinched between these gloomy hills all these hateful years — 
I halve been in shadow, lived as under a cloud. But this is 
the end of it. I am going to Paris." 

" Thirkleby, it is no pleasure to me to speak plain and un- 
pleasant words. I would leave you in your delusion were it 
not that you have charge of a young girl, and have responsi- 
biUties coimected with her. You must provide for her future. 
You know what arrangements were made with you about her." 

" Bah ! I have years before me." 

" And," said Sir Thomas, " there is that manuscript. It 
must be destroyed." 

" By heaven ! Now I know what you are after. Now I 
understand your little game, frightening, or trying to frighten, 
me into the belief that I am ill. Never felt better in my life I 
No, no, my man ! I am going to Paris. I shall see there to 
its being printed, and in three months — unless I get my fifteen 
thousand pounds — England will have something to talk about." 

In bis excitement, Mr. Thirkleby attempted to rise from 
his chair, but, unable to maintain himself on his legs, he 
stumbled and fell on his knees by the fender. 

Sir Thomas did not hold out a finger to assist him. 
He looked down on him with observant eyes and knitted 
brows. 

The vicar, annoyed at this exhibition of his infirmity, laid 
bold of the tongs, pretending that he was picking up some 
fallen turfs ; but he could not manage the tongs, they shook 
and fell apart in his hand. 

He brandished them, and thrust towards the knight, who 
remained immovable. 

"Tyrwhitt, I tell you, I am going to Paris. I am going to 
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have my fling there, after this intolerable exile among barren 
hills and lubberly rustics. My blood is young and lusty. I 
shall be a buck again, a roaring devil like Tom and Jerry in 
the pictures. I am about " — he flourished the tongs — " I am 
about now to begin to live — the only life worth living — on 
fifteen thousand pounds. Hurrah, for a free and jolly life ! " 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THE KEY 

WHEN Sir Thomas Tyrn-hitt had left the room and 
descended the stairs, he signed to Georgina, and she 
followed him into the parlour, where already some pre- 
parations had been made for chimney-sweeping. 

" We did not really intend to have the chimney done to- 
day," said the girl, " but uncle was so determined to descend, 
and seemed so unfit for it, that 1 made this expedient an 
excuse to keep him to his room. I have sent for the mason, 
and with a rope and a bundle of holly we shall get at least one 
chimney cleaned to-day, and so save my conscience. I cannot 
tell a lie, and if uncle were to come down to-morrow and find 
that he had been deceived, he would make it unpleasant for 
Rebeixa and me." 

" He will not leave his room for some days," said the 
Warden of the Stannaries ; " he has no notion how ill he 
really is, and he will not allow that anything serious is the 
matter with him. He was rude to Dr. Furlong, he insulted 
him. Dr. Furlong did not allow you to know that, but I met 
him in the road, and he told me everything. Your uncle's 
heart is in a state of collapse, and he has had a slight seizure. 
Of course, none of us can tell how long it will be before he gets 
a second. From a third there will be no recovery, and pro- 
bably a second will leave him speechless, and in all likelihood 
will affect his brain. Furlong is very reasonably embarrassed. 
He cannot force himself on a man who does not want him ; 
and his feelings have been hurt — for, not to put too fine a 
point on it, the vicar was rude to him. However, do not 
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scruple to send for him should matters take a turn for the 
worse. My own impression is, that it will not be long before 
there ensues a second stroke. Furlong thinks so as well. 
Now what is to be done ? He must be kept quiet and not 
excited — so the doctor says. On the other hand, he has not 
made any provision for serious eventualities, and he must be 
urged to this. I have done what I could; I have spoken 
plainly, and have failed. If he is fond of you, and you use 
your persuasion, you may succeed." 

" I really do not know whether he cares for me a rush." 

" No one can see you and not love you," said Sir Thomas, 
with a bow. 

" Unless he sees too much of me, and too close," remarked 
Georgie. 

" If you are his niece " — 

" If. That is just it." 

The knight stood somewhat embarrassed. But presently 
he said, "Of course, Miss Thirkleby, we have assumed this 
relationship ; anyhow, you are nearer akin to him than any 
other person we know about, and no one else has been here 
in all the years of what he calls his exile to claim kinship. 
We will take it as beyond dispute that you are what you call 
yourself, his niece. He has never been explicit to me, and, I 
suppose, he has not been definite to you. You stand near 
him, and must use such gentle urgency as you can to induce 
him to provide for you after such an eventuality as his being 
taken away from the exercise of his present guardianship over 
you. It is very important. I beseech you to consider what 
I say, and act upon it." 

Then the old gentleman left. 

Georgie remained some time in the parlour considering what 
she had heard. 

She did not really love her uncle. He had done nothing 
to attach her to him, had shown her but little considera- 
tion and no affection. Of late he had suffered a certain im- 
patience at her presence to transpire in his conduct, looks, and 
words. But she was young, had a naturally good heart, and 
she was troubled and pained by the tidings she had received, 
and alarmed at the seriousness with which Sir Thomas had 
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qiokeii to her «rf her uncle's condition. What wu she to do ? 
She was to keep her uncle as quiet as might be, and, at the 
same time, to insist on the most disquieting of topics. 

She walked across the room, stepping on the pieces of hrown 
paper strewn on the carpet, as though striding ftom one ice 
block to another, floating in a stream just free from its winter 
encasement Then she stooped and b^an to collect the 
papers that had been spread. It was of no avail having the 
chimney swept if her uncle was not likely to come downsturs. 
And next moment, such was her irresolution, she spread them 
again. She had said that the chimney was to be swept. She 
lud sent for the mason, and he would arrive in the bladt^uit he 
assumed for the purpose, and her uncle would be annoyed 
unless he heard the giadng, sawing sound of the rope in the 
chimney, dragging the holly-bush up and down. He would 
expect that, and be angry and fly out unless he heard it 

Then she considered about herself. Was she the niece of 
the Reverend Josiah Thirkleby or not? And who actually 
was her father P Should her uncle fall a victim to a second 
stroke and lose the power of speech, then her chance of 
knowing the truth might be gone for ever. She could not 
resolve whether Sir Thomas knew the facts relating to her 
origin or not. He seemed to her to possess a knowledge 
which be endeavoured to disguise. 

If — as he said was probable — Mr. Thirkleby were taken 
away suddenly, to whom';should she go ? On what could she 
live ? Brought up in the wilds of Dartmoor, she was ignorant 
of the world. Independence of some sort ^he did possess. 
She could hold insolent men and unruly boys at arm's length ; 
she could ride — but this was the limit of her accomplishments. 
There was a kindliness and courtesy about Sir Thomas Tyr- 
whitt that gave her confidence. He would not desert her in 
an emei^ency. But Georgie desired, if so it might be, to be 
independent of everyone. 

Further hesitation was put a stop to by loud raps on the 
floor, produced by her uncle employing the tongs for the 
purpose^ 

Georgie went to him at once. 

" Am I to be left all day atone, and to be neglected ? " asked 
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the vicar querulously. " I want a cup of strong coffee. Bid 
Rebecca prepare it immediately." 

When this order had been transmitted, he signed to a stool. 
" Sit there. Am I plague-stricken, that everyone flies from me ? 
If I want anything I cannot ring, for the crank is bent and the 
wire is broken." 

It was not so. Georgie knew that her uncle unassisted 
could not reach the bell-rope, but would not admit it She 
drew the stool to the fireside and seated herself upon it Pre- 
sently Rebecca appeared with the coffee, and set it on the 
table beside her master. 

Georgie noticed that the vicar was incapable of holding the 
cup steadily, and yet would resent the offer of assistance. 
She looked accordingly into the fire, and pretended not to 
observe the shifts he made to drink his coffee without upsetting 
the contents of the cup over his shirt-front and knees. 

When the dickering of the cup and saucer had ceased, she 
turned herself about and saw that the saucer was nearly full of 
coffee that had been spilt. 

The vicar extended his legs, rested his feet on the fender 
and folded his hands, with his elbows reposing on the arms of 
tlie chair. 

He lapsed into a brown study, and Georgie refrained from 
disturbing him. She had much to occupy her mind. She 
was resolved on making an attempt to elicit from him some 
information relative to herself, but how best to do so was not 
clear. Her uncle was in a testy humour. 

Presently he laughed and said, but speaking to himself and 
not to her, " The wish, Thomas, was father to the thought 
You quote Shakespeare, so can I." 

She said nothing, but continued gazing into the peat fire. 

"I can understand it You, and His Majesty behind 
you, would rejoice to have me out of the way, to hear 
the earth fall on my coffin. Then — then you would be 
satisfied that all danger of the truth coming out would be at 
an end. Ha ! ha ! There is life in the old dog yet I am not 
to be hustled out of the way to suit your convenience. The 
servant is worthy of his hire. I have been faithful, but I will 
not be imposed upon, nor suffer myself to be thrust out of the 
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way. I have Amalthea's letters, those received by her. I 
have a^natures that cannot be disputed to a contract that has 
never been carried out" Then he fell to chuckling; and, 
[Kessing too heavily on the fender, upset it with the fire-irons. 

"Uncle," said Georgie, as she replaced what had been 
overthrown, "I would hear something about that same 
Amalthea. " 

He started, and looked at her with astonished eyes. 

"I have been half dreaming," he muttered, "and have 
talked nonsense. What know you of any Amalthea?" 

" I found a silk bag in a work-table drawer, within it papers 
of embroidered silks and a pretty needle packet of perforated 
card, and on that was worked the name of Amalthea. You 
have this moment uttered tbe same name. Was she your 
sister ? " 

" There was nothing else in the bag ? " 

"Nothing but faded silks cut to lengths, and a scrap of 
unfinished embroidery." 

" Ah ! " said the vicar, with a s^h of relief. 

" Uncle ! Was Amalthea any relation to me ? " 

He did not answer, but fixed his eyes on her, at first in- 
tently, as though putting to himself a question whether he 
should reply. But then his eyes became dazed and his 
look abstracted. 

George waited patiently for a while, and then she said, 
" I am sure that Amalthea was my mother." 

" Who has been talking to you about these matters ? Some- 
one has set you on. Sir Thomas ? I know it was he. 
^Vhat has he told you ? " 

" He has told me nothing, uncle ; he conceived, and justly, 
that it was your place, and not his, to inform me about 
myself and my mother," 

" He did not set you to worm things out of me ? " 

" No, indeed, uncle." 

" Nor to endeavour to get possession of a certain budget of 
papers?" 

" Most assuredly not" 

" He is a shrewd man, is Sir Thomas, and in the pay and 
employ of someone very high up — high as the moon and mare 
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full of blots. It is to the interest of Sir Thomas to get these 
papers into his power. It is to yours and mine that he should 
not have the fingering of them. By Cjmthia's bow ! it behoves 
us to act warily and be prepared against his devices." 

" Uncle," said Georgina, rising from the stool, " I am no 
longer a child. I am nearly a woman, full blown. It is un- 
just to leave me in the dark as to who I am, and what my 
parents were. It is unjust in you, it is unendurable to me. 
You do not know of the annoyances, the impertinences to 
which I am exposed. But — though — I am wrong. You do 
know them in a measure. You heard how I was saluted last 
night by youi boon companions as the Blood Royal and 
Royal Georgie. What was the meaning of that salutation? 
It took place under your roof, at your table, unreproved by 
you. Why did you suffer it ? Why did you not knock down 
those tipsy men who thus addressed me? I demand an 
explanation. Can you not see that I am justified in insisting 
upon an answer ? " 

She paused, standing over him. There was a mixture of 
imperiousness and of its contrary, supplication, in her tone, or 
rather, it oscillated between both. 

"That is not all. This morning I have been grossly in- 
sulted in public. Samson Furze cast at me a word that im- 
plied that I did not come of honest parentage. He regretted 
it, followed me and professed his readiness to retract it, if the 
word were unjustly applied. What could I say? I have a 
right to the information I now demand." 

" You are pertinacious." 

" After what took place last night, I should be a coward if 
I failed to be pertinacious." 

" They went too far last night." 

" It was you, sir, who went too far. You permitted that to 
pass at your table unreproved which you should have per- 
emptorily stopped, had you respected me. Because you 
suffered it, I demand the knowledge of who I am, as a 
reparation." 

Then she seated herself, not on the stool, but on a chair 
over against him, with her lips set and her hands clenched on 
her knees. 
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He obliged Georgie to repeat the words after him, and press 
her lips to the Bible. 

" Should anything unexpected befall me, they will leave no 
stone unturned in their efforts to secure that brown paper- 
covered parcel. Use your mother-wit to circumvent them. 
But, bah ! The old dog is not dead yet, nor his teeth worn 
down that he cannot bite." 

Georgina stood by him, holding the key. 

" I am sorry to trouble you," he said, " but my hand shakes 
to-day. That confounded goose sits on my chest Fasten 
the key again to my garter." 

" But you have told me nothing." 

"Nothing! I have told you everything that I can dare 
tell now. Let none get hold of that key, Georgie. It is the 
key to your past history, and the key to your future." 



CHAPTER IX 

AN OFFER 

IN the afternoon Geoi^e escaped from the house to take 
her walk on the moors and fill her lungs with the invigorat- 
ii^ air for which she had pined. Her evening ramble would 
naturally be up the rising wave of rock and heather that broke 
into a foam of granite tors on the east, for this was the side of 
the valley that would then, in winter, enjoy sunshine, when all 
was shadow on the western side, as also, because from the 
massive piles of crag at the summit the eye could range to the 
horizon, over a tumbled sea of hills to the golden horizon, 
when the sun set after its brief course. 

The Manor House lay under the mighty rii^e of Rowdon, 
that stood up as a wall seventeen hundred feet to the west, 
and made the afternoon but brief. Another two hours of day 
might be won by mounting the opposed ridge of moor that 
broke into crags, forming a series of tors. 

The ascent was rapid and rough; but this was enjoyable. 
It made the girl's pulses throb fast, and brought a tingle of 
coursing blood into her cheeks and temples. 

\Vhen she reached the summit, she planted herself among 
the rocks. 

The evening was fine. Clouds, indeed, hung about the 
declining sun, but they were not of lead ; they had been trans- 
muted to gold. The whole south-west was suffused with 
amber light, and against the sky the ranges of moor stood up 
as waves on a stormy sea. Between them was already gather- 
ing a delicate haze that in an hour would curdle into fog. 

With bounding pulses and heaving bosom she sat and 
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looked away to where the last golden spark of the sun was 
disappearing. 

Far below, in cold, death-like shadow, was the Manor 
House, where she had spent so many years — ^joyless when in 
that house, bright only when out of it, rambling unrestrained 
over the heather and through the aromatic gorse. 

It is often said that moorland is dull and uninteresting in 
winter. Such is the opinion of those unacquainted with it. 
The smell and chill of death is perceived in woodland regions. 
There the strewn decaying foliage, the bare branches, the 
deep mire, proclaim that life is over and the winter death is 
triumphant. But on the moors there are no signs of mortality. 
It is true that the heather is not in flower and that the fern 
has turned to russet, but this serves to enhance the glory of 
colour that pervades the upland. The shadows of the rain- 
clouds produce belts of indigo, alternating with gleams of 
sulphur yellow. Never are the contrasts finer ; never is there 
absence of the earnest of life, for the furze will bloom through- 
out the winter, and is always of the richest sage-green. The 
savour and damps of mortality reach not so high. The moor 
is eternally young. 

As Georgie sat looking into the flaming west it was to her 
as though she were transported to that gilded chamber to 
which, as a child, she had been conducted ; perhaps the glitter 
in the clouds recalled an early reminiscence of flashes of sun 
in a chandelier, or on ormolu furniture — but in a moment 
she ceased to see what was before her, and was living in a 
retrospect. 

Again she saw the fat gentleman with his hair curled on the 
top of his head and the protruding white muffler or cravat ; 
and saw him eye her through a gold-edged glass — and fall to a 
titter, and pass a remark, unintelligible to her, into the ear of 
a companion. 

Again she recalled how her heart had swelled at the thought 
that she was being laughed at; how her tears had broken 
forth, and a sob had escaped her breast — and how the short 
man had said, "Remove this child. I detest squalling 
brats." 

Georgina knew what was rumoured concerning her. At 
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first, when reports had begun to circulate, she had paid them 
no attention. But she found that when she went to the 
market town, she was observed ; that she was pointed out to 
strangers, and that whispered remarks were passed in refer- 
ence to her. She had caught allusions that could not be 
misunderstood. Then she had come to muse over what 
was said concerning her, and to rhyme them with re- 
miniscences of her childhood and with the conduct of her 
guardian. 

Her heart was troubled with conflicting emotions, her brain 
bewildered with contradictory ideas. 

Much as her ardent, affectionate nature yearned for the love 
of a father, she could not endure the thought that he was her 
parent whom she had seen that once in the gilded room. She 
had possessed a child's conception of the majesty of royalty — 
built up of imaginations of King Arthur holding court at 
Caerleon, and Solomon in all his glory at Jerusalem, and 
Charlemagne at the head of his peers. That puffed, flabby, 
commonplace personage she had heard addressed as 
"Your Royal Highness," — then a prince regent, and now 
a king! Why, a sturdy moorman, florid with facing the 
winds, and with a voice like a trumpet, was more of a man 
than he. 

She had greedily read the journals that came to her uncle. 
She knew what was the estimate in which the then reigning 
sovereign was held. The determination of George iv. to 
divorce his wife, the refusal to Queen Caroline of admission to 
Westminster Abbey on the occasion of the coronation, — all this 
had stirred up popular feeling, not in London only, but 
throughout England, even in such a remote backwater of life 
as Wellcombe. The conduct, the moral character of the 
king, had been freely handled. Mr. Thirkleby had not been 
sparing of his sneers and anecdotes at the cost of the prince, 
who now wore the crown ; embittered by neglect, resentful 
against him who had, as he conceived, thrust him aside, he 
had allowed his tongue free play, even before his ward or 
niece, whichever she was. 

She had come simultaneously to regard the king as the 
most contemptible of men at the time that she was arriving at 
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the conviction that he was her father. If, on one hand, she 
was flattered with the thought that she had such an illus- 
trious origin, on the other was much to weigh her down — 
the suspicion that her mother's good name had suffered, 
and the knowledge that if George iv. were her father, he was 
not one for whom she could personally entertain respect or 
affection. 

And what about her mother? Of her she knew nothing. 
Was she a cruelly wronged woman ? Georgina could hardly 
suppose that it was otherwise, and if so, then she must fed 
resentment against the man who had done her an injury. 
That poor mother ! In the ignorance in which Georgie was as 
to her story — with nothing of her left save an embroidered 
name, "Amalthea," and slips of coloured silk in a bag! — 
what possibilities for the exercise of the imagination, for the 
conjuring up of a history full of disappointment, blight, de- 
sertion, and death. Frequently had she looked at the name 
on the perforated card, and wondered whether it were that of 
her mother ; but now, after what had passed between her uncle 
and herself, vague though it had been, small doubt remained 
that she was the daughter of this same Amalthea. 

Her origin could not have been creditable, or so much 
reserve would not have been maintained concerning it. There 
were noble families that descended from Charles ii. bearing 
the bar-sinister. But Charles, if not a reputable personage, 
was at all events a picturesque king, whereas George iv. was 
disreputable and ridiculous. 

Georgie rose to descend. 

The day was at an end. Darkness was gathering in. 
Below, in the valley, it was already night, and lights twinkled 
in the village. 

She had become hot through climbing. It was the sense of 
chilliness rather than perception of the coming on of night that 
roused the girl to leave her seat among the rocks. 

As she left the crags, she saw someone moving towards 
her, and in a minute was aware that this person was Samson 
Furze. 

She said nothing. She was ill pleased to see him again. 

" I thought you might require help in the dusk," he said. 
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" How long have you entertained that thought ? " she a^ked 
shortly. 

" I nw you on the rock, and I knew that it would fall dark 
before you could reach home." 

" I am usually able to find my way about unassisted." 

"Hiss GeoTgie, they are saying below that the parson 
is ill" 

" Oh ! you have the courtesy now to address me as Miss." 

" Is he very ill ? " 

" My imcle is really ill, and very ill. Did you come up the 
tor to ask this quesdon 7 You might have had the latest 
news by inquiring at the door." 

" I beard some talk that he would not let the doctor look 
at him." 

"Really you seem to be so well informed concerning my 
uncle, that it was giving yourself unnecessary trouble to dimb 
the hill to ask further news." 

"It was not that." 

"Then what was it?" 

" I was tlunking about you." 

"There was really no occasion for that." 

"Yes, Georgie — I mean Miss Geoigie. If anything were to 
happen to the parson — I mean if he were to die." 

"Then the bishop would send you another." 

" I do not mean that." 

"I cannot fathom your meaning. Is it like Classenwell 
Pool — without a bottom?" 

" What would become of you if he were to die ? " 

" He is not dead." 

" No ; but "— 

" But this is just one thing out of many that it does not 
concern you to know, and that you have no right to ask." 

" It does concern me very closely." 

" As how ? " 

"I have been worrying ever since I heard talk of the 
parson's illness. Folk say he has had a bad heart for a long 
time, and then on top of that he had had a stroke. When I 
heard of that it worked and fretted in me to know what would 
happen to you. Have you any other relations? None have 
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been here to see you. Would you have to go away? Vou 
have no other home. Will you have anything to live upon ? 
Who can say? This has been fretting me, and if that is not 
concern tell me what is ? " 

"It is very good of you to worry about a mongrel like 
me" — 

" Miss Georgie ! " 

"You called me that." 

" And if I did — one who has no known father and mother 
is just one who has no home and no belongings. Look here, 
Miss Georgie, I'm not a king's son, but I have had honest 
parents, and I'm one that might be a parliament man, as I've 
land as brings me in the proper qualification. Now look 
here ! " 

" How can I look in the dark? I look, but see nothing." 

" Do not trifle with me. I mean honestly. I've known 
you since we were little boy and girl together — and I've always, 
somehow, set my mind on you." 

"And bullied me." 

" I have not let anyone else touch you." 

" How gracious ! " 

" And — I mean it civilly and kindly and honourably. Miss 
Georgie — if the worst should happen, and you find yourself 
without a home and without a friend, and without kin — then, 
here am I. I will give you all. I am but a yeoman, but 
I am honest. I will make you my wife, and not one in 
Wellcombe will dare say a word against you," 

"And even if things came to the worst, I would not have 
you," said the girl. " And I consider it a piece of impertin- 
ence your making me such a proposal." 

" If things turn out well for you ; if the king— God bless 
His Majesty— please to say. This is the blood royal ! This 
is my daughter, and I am proud to claim bet— then, miss, I 
will not say a word. Ill do no more than make so bold as to 
offer you a bunch of heather when you drive away in the 
king's coach. But if he say. It is false ; I know her not, I 
never heard of her, I am not responsible for her, I will give 
her nothing ; and if" — 

" Have done with your ' ifs.' " 
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" All these things are possible. If things turn out this way 
— then, perhaps, you may give a thought to Samson Furze 
and his pleasant farmhouse." 

"Never," said Geo^e angrily; "come what may, you 
have my answer. Never." 



CHAPTER X 

GOING! GOING! 

MR. HULLETT, his pasty-hued broad face under a cap 
with lappets that covered the ears and a peak that 
was turned up, was riding along a lane, when from a sideway 
Mr. Davey came upon him, also mounted, his face purple in 
the raw air. 

" Going ray way ? " asked Hullett 

" Depends which is your way," replied Davey, 

" My way 1 I am about to call and inquire at the Manor 
House." 

" So am I." 

" By all reports, a bad case." 

" I hope not too bad — I want to see Parson Thirkleby." 

"So do I." 

"On business?" 

" Yes, and you ? " 

" On business also." 

" If I might make so bold as to ask, if yours is important ? " 

" Eminently so." 

" Mine also. I hope he is well enough to see us both." 

" I hope he will be well enough to see me," 

" And me." 

They rode on in silence, the one with a face like a white 
full moon, the other with one red as the sun in a November 
fog. 

Each occasionally looked askance at the other. 

"Your business is private?" asked Hullett, 

" Yes, decidedly so." 
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And so is mine. Suppose he can see but one of us ? " 
Then only one of us can tnuisact business with him 
to-day." 

" That will be awkward." 
Vastly so for the one who does not see him." 
My business is of supreme importance," said HuUett. " In 
£act, I may say that my future greatly depends on it. Under 
the circumstances, as a friend, I am sure I can count on you 
to give me the precedence." 

'' I would do so with the utmost pleasure, but, unhappily, 
my business with him is also urgent, and affects me most 
materially." 

" The fact is," said Hullett, with a sigh, " I have been most 
confoundedly bubbled over my take of Stannon." 

" And so have I over my mining lease." 

" And I thought that by means of Thirkleby I might obtain 
some redress." 

** Exactly my view of my own case," said Davey. 

" By heaven ! you don't mean — that is — in the way of a 
transaction ? " 

" In the way of a transaction ; you have hit it." 

Again they rode on, side by side, in silence. 

After some minutes, Hullett opened conversation again. 
By transaction, you mean " — 
Exactly, a transaction." 

Hullett moved uneasily in his saddle. 

" I am afraid," said he, after clearing his throat, " I am 
vastly afraid that we have got one and the same notion in our 
heads, and that we may stand in each other's way." 

" I am much more afraid of Sir Thomas striking in before 
us," said Davey, " and so getting hold of a certain negotiable 
article which alone could have helped us severally to escape 
out of the pecuniary hobble in which we find ourselves. 
One of my men saw Tyrwhitt ride down to Holworth Bridge, 
and his horse's head was turned in this direction. If notions 
get into our two noddles, be vety sure that the same lodge 
in the brain of that shrewd knight." 

" This is serious," said Hullett. 

" Therefore, let us endeavour to circumvent him." 
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Nothing further passed between them till they reached the 
door of the Manor House, where they dismounted and gave 
their horses to a groom. 

" How is the master ? " asked HuUett of Rebecca, who 
answered the bell. 

*^ Middling, sir. He is just as set on that there is nothing 
the matter with him as he was at first, and he will not allow a 
doctor to come near him. Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt is upstairs 
with him now." 

" Go, Rebecca," said HuUett, pressing a half-crown into her 
palm. "Try to induce your master to receive us. It is 
really important that he should not be left with — I mean that 
he should see Captain Davey and myself. Sir Thomas has a 
depressing effect on him ; we, on the other hand, one that is 
exhilarating." 

The housekeeper slowly mounted the stairs, leaving the 
gentlemen below. She knocked at her master's door and 
entered, leaving the valve open behind her, and those below, 
who were divesting themselves of their wraps, heard themselves 
announced. 

" Who ? Who ? Hullett and Davey ? Show them up," in 
Thirkleby's voice, the words shrilly spoken. 

Then they heard Sir Thomas say something in remonstrance, 
but they could not catch what he said. The vicar's response 
was clear : " What ! I am to be dictated to in my own 
house? I may not see my friends when it suits my con- 
venience? Show them up, Rebecca." 

Again the Warden of the Stannaries spoke, but too low to 
be audible, and the housekeeper departed. 

"You may come up," said she curtly, before she had 
descended half-way, and turned again to precede them to the 
landing. 

" He has, as yet, not prevailed with the vicar," said Davey, 
in a low tone, and a chuckle. 

The two men mounted the stair, and were ushered into the 
sick chamber. 

Mr. Thirkleby made a futile attempt to rise: "You must 
excuse me; I have a twinge of gout, and am a prisoner. 
How d'o', Hullett, and you, Davey ? Too much of my port 
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the other night, and spirits piled on top of that. Now I am 
fast by the big toe for a day or two. Here is Sir Thomas 
taking a confoundedly mean advantage of me, and preaching 
— ^preaching at me." 

" Happy are they that hear their detractions, and can put 
them to mending," quoted the knight. "Well, vicar, you 
have [Mreached at us, and must expect a return. A word of 
advice is what, at times, is salutary to all." 

" By the bird of heaven I " exclaimed the Reverend Josiah, 
"I am like that exemplary character. Job, with my three 
miserable comforters. But glad to see you, Hullett. Very 
good of you to come, Davey, and cut short an address that 
was becoming unduly protracted." 
What is the theme?" asked Davey. 
The theme," replied the parson, " is free surrender. The 
text he has not got, but wants it" 

"Gentlemen," said Tyrwhitt, "come to my aid. I am 
endeavouring to induce our good friend here to put a certain 
document behind the fire." 

" What — destroy the evidence — the only evidence that poor 
girl Georgie has to show whence she springs, and to enforce 
certain obligations undertaken regarding her ? " asked the vicar 
sneeringly. 

" Retain such letters and contracts as concern her," replied 
the knight ; " put them into the hands of someone who may 
be trusted to protect her interests. But, for God's sake, 
Thirkleby, bum the memoirs." 

" I don't know that I can back your recommendation," said 
Hullett. " The memoirs are a marketable commodity." 

" Marketable they may be," retorted Sir Thomas, " but are 
you justified in selling what may do irreparable mischief? 

* Thou thyself hast been a libertine ; 
And all the embossed sores, and headed evils, 
That thou with licence of free foot hast caught, 
Would'st thou disgorge into the general world ? ' 

Besides, is it fair? Is it honourable? How would you, 
Thirkleby, like someone who knows you intimately to 
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reveal to the public all your little weaknesses, lapses, and 
transgressions ? " 

" When I am dead — let him do it I care not." 

'* But a person of consideration is concerned, one who is not 
dead. Probably he deplores mistakes once made. Is it 
seemly to rake together and to disclose to the public eye past 
follies and faults ? Is he one in a position to descend into the 
arena and defend himself? I regret to have to express my 
opinion, but I do maintain that it is dishonest for a man to 
associate familiarly with a great personage, to share his con- 
fidence, and then to betray him. Excuse plainness of speech 
— but in my eye, for one to act thus out of sordid notions is 
infinitely base." 

"I have been neglected and set aside," said the vicar 
sullenly. 

" You have been given a trust, and paid to undertake this 
trust. One of the conditions was that you should live in a 
retired place, removed from the cujrrent of fashionable life, 
and away from general observation." 

" That was for a while. Consider the number of years that 
I have been in banishment. I did not sell my entire life. I 
have been inadequately paid. I have been thrust off with a 
pittance, a despicable pittance. I resent it. I will not die 
here the death of an outworn ass. I intend to have my fling 
away from this confounded well, into which the sun rarely 
shines." 

"There be such," said Davey, "as think themselves justified 
in taking advantage of you, but who hold it high treason in 
you to demand of them legitimate rights." 

" It is so," threw in the parson. " He is a fool, who having 
the means of making himself felt, casts aside his chances. 
What says your own darling author. Sir Thomas ? — 

'Who seeks, and will not take, when once 'tis offer'd, 
Shall never find it more.*" 

" Then I was a fool," exclaimed the warden hotly, " when 
the other night I was at your table, the sole person sober 
among you, that I did not sweep together your silver spoons 
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and forks, and fiU my pocket with them. That would have 
been an outrage on the rights of hospitality, I take it ? " 

" Of course it would." 

"And I call it a grosser outrage when you have been 
admitted to a man's intimacy, to get possession of his secrets 
and walk off with them. If I had taken your spoons to a Jew 
and sold them, I should be less of a thief and scoundrel than 
the man who uses his association with a man to lay hold of all 
the private and discreditable passages of his life, and then 
hawk them for money." 

Davey looked quidcly across at HuUett and nodded, not as 
approving the sentiment, but to express his satisfaction that 
Sir Thomas was incensing the parson against himself. 

''And I say," said HuUett, ''that it is a sorry trick to fall on 
a man laid up with the gout, and to take advantage of his 
helplessness to extort from him, for no consideration, valuable 
property, of whatever sort it be, whether in gold or in paper." 

" I have appealed to his sense of honour," said the knight. 
"Another man's character should not be a negotiable property." 

"I dispute your right to put the matter on this ground," 
said the parson. 

"Very well," retorted Sir Thomas, in heat. "Let us place 
it on another footing. Are you disposed to drag before the 
public the whole piteous story of" — 

Amalthea ? " asked the vicar, looking at him defiantly. 
As you say — of Amalthea," acquiesced the knight. 

"She is dead. It cannot hurt her. Besides, I shall dis- 
guise the name." 

"Yes, conceal what touches yourself and yours, but blurt 
out what concerns one who cannot defend himself. Thirkleby," 
said Sir Thomas, pacing the room in great excitement, " I have 
ap()ealed to that sense of honour and justice which I assumed 
was still lodged in your bosom. I regret to find that it is a 
sense so blunted and blurred as to be unresponsive. Come, 
then, let us descend to traffic, like a couple of tradesmen." 

He seated himself at the table, drew a cheque-book from his 
pocket, and with one hand swept towards him an inkstand on 
which was lodged a pen. 

" Ten thousand, you said ? " 
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" No— thirteen." 

Hullett whispered Davey, who nodded. 

" I will say thirteen," exclaimed the former. 

Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt looked up sharply, with surprise and 
anger. 

" For Heaven's sake, Hullett, do not interfere." 

" Thirteen ! " vociferated the Reverend Josiah, becoming in 
his turn excited. 

He caught up a paper-cutter, the handle of which was 
composed of a fawn's foot. Grasping this by the ivory blade, 
he rapped on the board. 

"By the thunders of JoveJ" said he, "we shall hold an 
auction. Thirteen thousand ! Going for thirteen ! " 

" Fourteen ! " said Sir Thomas, in a quivering voice. He 
was hardly able to speak for indignation. 

" Going for fourteen ! " said the parson. 

" Fifteen ! " threw in Davey. 

" Fifteen ! " shouted Thirkleby. " Captain Davey has it for 
fifteen. Who will bid higher ? Eh, Sir Thomas ? Consider 
the consequences. Fifteen — ^going ! " 

He raised the paper-knife. 

" I have not been empowered " — began Sir Thomas. 

" Fifteen — any more ? " 

The knight raised his hand, and looked fixedly in the face 
of the vicar. 

"Going—!" 

The paper-cutter fell from the hand of the Reverend Josiah, 
as he sank back in his chair speechless and apparently lifeless. 

" Gone ! " said Sir Thomas. " Help me to convey him to 
his bed." 
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CHAPTER XI 
FIGGY PUDDING 

" TWIGGY puddin' ! " exclaimed Richard Furze, the yeoman. 
X " ^^ggy puddin*, and no Samson here ! Old woman, 
did you let out what was to be for dinner ? " 
Yes — you heard me." 

I can't cipher it. Figgy puddin*, and no Samson here ! " 
Figgy pudding, be it intimated, in parenthesis, is one made 
of raisins. 

"Where can Samson be?" inquired the farmer, helping 
himself to an enormous slice of the pudding, and then crown- 
ing it with a dessert-spoonful of clotted cream. 

"Where Samson is — that is best known to himself," said 
Mrs. Furze grimly. " If he ain't rabbiting he's courting." 

"Courting!" exclaimed the father. "Let him do that in 
odds and ends of time — it shouldn't interfere with his dinner, 
and figgy puddin', too. Is he off his appetite ? " 

"I suppose you never was, Richard, when a-courting of 
me?" said his wife sourly. 

" Can't say I ever was, though you've took away my appetite 
sin<:e us was married, many a time." 

" It don't concern you whom Samson is after ? " asked the 
woman. 

"No more nor what rabbit he's ferreting," replied the farmer, 

kdliog the pudding into his mouth. "One maid is like 

Mother ^ ^"® rabbit resembles another." 

"JJl^t's an uncivil thing to say to your wife." 

^% ^/i^ pursuit, I mean, not in the eating. On my word, 

^^^^n> some are tough, and others leave a bad taste in 
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*' You will let a spark lie among your straw and not put forth 
your foot to stamp it out, and when the rick is blazing bray 
for water." 

"I do not understand you." 

" You sit eating and enjoying your figgy pudding " — 

"I must say, Susan, youVe doing your best to spoil my 
relish of it by the sauce you add." 

" Let me speak on. There you sit thinking of nothing but 
your enjoyment, and all is ripening for a harvest of trouble. 
Whom think you our Samson has set his mind on ? " 

" I do not know, Susan." 

" One, I tell you, Richard, who, if she comes in here will 
make the house too hot for you and for me. I have marked 
it for some time, but I've said nothing. Now it is for you to 
interfere." 

"Whom, then, is he after?" 

"The parson's Georgie." 

The yeoman dropped his spoon, leaned back and laughed. 
This irritated his wife. 

" You may laugh now, Richard ; but let her get her finger 
in here, and after that there'll be no laughing for you and me. 
She will disdain us, with her high ways and scholarship— a 
foreign wench as knows nothing of our sorts." 

" She has been reared here." 

" But reared — to follow her own head, do her own will, not 
to orderly work and to minding a farm. What good would 
she be in a place like this ? She would give herself airs and 
be the grand lady — and she, they say, with the blood 
royal "— 

" Get along, wife. That is all village gossip. Do you think 
King George would leave a child of his here in Wellcombe ? 
I don't believe one word about it." 

" You believe she's come the wrong side of the blanket, I 
reckon. Thank God, in the Furze family there have been 
proper and right women about whom something is known — 
who were their fathers and who their mothers. I've no fancy 
for a son of mine to stoop to such as she — even though there 
be the blood of kings in her." 

" Idle talk." 
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" TWIGGY puddin' ! " exclaimed Richard Furze, the yeoman. 

X " Piggy puddin*, and no Samson here ! Old woman, 
did you let out what was to be for dinner ? " 

" Yes — you heard me." 

" I can't cipher it. Figgy puddin', and no Samson here ! " 

Figgy pudding, be it intimated, in parenthesis, is one made 
of raisins. 

"Where can Samson be?" inquired the farmer, helping 
himself to an enormous slice of the pudding, and then crown- 
ing it with a dessert-spoonful of clotted cream. 

"WTiere Samson is — that is best known to himself," said 
Mrs. Furze grimly. " If he ain't rabbiting he's courting." 

"Courting!" exclaimed the father. "Let him do that in 
odds and ends of time — it shouldn't interfere with his dinner, 
and figgy puddin', too. Is he off his appetite ? " 

"I suppose you never was, Richard, when a-courting of 
me ? " said his wife sourly. 

" Can't say I ever was, though you've took away my appetite 
since us was married, many a time." 

" It don't concern you whom Samson is after?" asked the 
woman. 

" No more nor what rabbit he's ferreting," replied the farmer, 
ladling the pudding into his mouth. "One maid is like 
another as one rabbit resembles another." 

"That's an uncivil thing to say to your wife." 

" In the pursuit, I mean, not in the eating. On my word, 
old woman, some are tough, and others leave a bad taste in 
the mouth." 
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what comes from the vicarage — some two hundred and fifty 
a year — and that is all spent. You know very well he has no 
bank account ; none in Wellcombe have seen a cheque of his 
drawing." 

" He was mighty flush of money when he came here." 

" But it has all run away. He has not been running over 
with cash of late years. Trust me, what he had is spent, and 
for the last few he has been living up to his income. He who 
gets his Georgie gets grand airs, foreign ways, and the devil of 
a temper, but no money. That's not the sort of maid we want 
to have for our Samson." 

" Well, he shan't have her, then," said the yeoman, thrusting 
his plate from him ; " anything for a quiet life." 

"And a quiet life you will not have if she comes here." 
Then, looking up, " Oh, here comes our Samson. Richard, as 
well now as never, have the matter threshed out. You stand 
behind me and lend me the weight of your arm." 

" Your tongue, I reckon, needs no extra weight thrown on 
that." 

A sharp answer was stopped by the entry of Samson. He 
was in a moody humour, and hardly saluted his parents as he 
seated himself at the table. 

" You might make a shift to be in time," said his mother. 

" I did not know how time flew," apologised the young man. 

" You have not got an appetite, I suppose, as will tell you. 
It used to be sharp enough to strike the dinner-hour in your 
stomach." 

Samson made no reply, but helped himself to the meat that 
was still on the table. 

" The mutton is cold," said his mother. " What has made 
you so late ? " 

"T have been to the Manor House to inquire after the 
parson," replied Samson. 

" And to see Her Royal Highness," snapped his mother. 

"I don't know what you mean," retorted the young man 
sullenly. 

"Oh, you understand well enough! You're vastly more 
attentive to the parson now that he is speechless than ever you 
were when he preached. And what said the princess ? " 
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If you mean Miss Geoigie Thirkleby, I did not see her." 
So— you did not see her ? " 

No; I saw Rebecca. She says that the parson is no 
better, and does not utter a word, and scarce takes aught.'' 

" Oh, much you care about him, so long as she talks." 

"Who? Rebecca?" 

Mrs. Furze planted herself before the table, and making a 
sign to her husband to support her, she placed her fists on her 
h^ and said, "Sam! I must have it out with you. Don't 
you think of bringing royal highnesses into this house ; we don't 
want none of it What we want here is healthy, wholesome 
yeoman blood, and none other. We don't want a fine lady as 
talks mincing English. We don't want a scholard as reads 
books. We don't ¥rant a wench as puts a feather in her hat 
and goes tearing after the hounds. We want one as can scour 
the pans, milk the cows, hem the sheets, and " — 

" Make figgy puddin'," threw in Furze, and cast an eye to 
his wife, expecting approval of his vigorous support. 

" As can cook a dinner, peel potatoes, if need be. A woman 
as can work in the house whilst the man works in the fields," 
said Mrs- Furze. 

" Are you going to choose me a wife, or am I at liberty to 
choose my own ? " asked Samson sullenly. 

"You shall choose one as belongs to your class, and can 
do the work required of her, one of whom your father and I 
approve. The gander once fell in love with a she-eagle and 
married her. What was the result ? The eagle soared above 
the clouds whilst the gander waddled on earth. The eagle 
stripped the mate of his feathers to line her nest to which the 
gander could not ascend, and when he died of cold and naked- 
ness she picked his bones." 

Samson flushed crimson. His mother's words cut him as 
had those of Georgie relative to the racer and the cart-horse. 

" She is one who can turn her hand to anything she has a 
mind to." 

" How do you know that ? " asked Mrs. Furze. 

" I've known her since she was a mite of a thing. I've seen 
it in her. She is all strength and go. If she chooses she will 
carry through whatever is set her." 
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" Sam," said his mother coldly, " a woman that loves will do 
that. Can you be certain that she loves you ? " 

His colour went. His lips quivered. 

He remained silent a moment, then started up, leaving his 
food untouched. 

" Mother," he said, " it is just come to this. If she don't 
have me, I shall go mad. As to seeing her about and another 
chap after her, I could not stand it. I should kill him in a 
rage. I must and will have her as mine, and if she says me 
* nay ' again " — 

"She has refused you?" 

"I say if she says *nay' again — by heaven, I will enlist! 
I could not stay here. I will enlist. I will go and make sure 
at once. Don't think to stay me with your objections — 
nothing will hold me back. I will have her final 'yes* or 



'no.'" 



Then he left his dinner untouched, and swung out of the 
house. 

"There has been witchcraft in this," said Mrs. Furze. 
"Alse Grylls is at the bottom of it." 

Hardly had Samson left the house before the whole current 
of his thoughts was changed. 

He heard the sound of men shouting, dogs barking, and an 
occasional blast of horn. 

He knew at once what was the meaning. He ran back, 
threw the door open, and shouted, " Father ! a drift ! " 

Then, without further ado, he ran to the chimney-breast, 
seized a stout cudgel with a leather loop at the end, and left 
the hall rapidly to saddle his horse, spring on it, and gallop in 
the direction of the cries. 



CHAPTER xn 

A RAID 

AS Samson galloped down the valley towards the great 
ridge of Rowdon, he saw that men armed and 
mounted were issuing from every farm, and hurrying in the 
same direction. 

To understand the sudden and vehement excitement, and 
the outpour of the male population of Wellcombe, an explana- 
tion must be given here of what has already been touched on 
casually. 

The Forest of Dartmoor, that is no forest of trees, which 
are conspicuous by their absence, was in ancient days a royal 
chase. It is girt about with commons that together make up 
as much ground as that comprised within the forest itself. 
The bounds are ill defined, a rude cross, or a moorstone of 
peculiar shape, or a thorn tree or a cairn. Without these 
bounds the commons belong to the several parishes that 
environ Dartmoor. The commoners of these parishes have 
well-established rights on the royal domain itself, as well as on 
their commons, but the Duchy of Cornwall claims to exercise 
overlordship extending through these commons, and makes 
fitful attempts Co assert this lordship. 

This it does, or did, by means of drifts. That is to say, 
suddenly, and without warning, the officers of the Three 
Plumes " drive " the commons with dogs, and sweep together 
the cattle and horses found on them, and impound them. 
Then the freeholders are forced to go to the pound and claim 
their respective heads of cattle and colts, paying a trifling 
acknowledgment 
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But it is precisely this acknowledgment that they refuse to 
make, as it is an admission that the duchy has rights over the 
commons as well as over the forest proper. 

When once the cattle are impounded, it is not possible to 
free the beasts without paying the fee, consequently every 
effort is made to resist the attempt made to "drive" the 
parochial commons. 

The instant that the householders are aware that the duchy 
officers are on the debatable land, they combine to fling them 
back. 

In former days these affrays were attended with violence, 
and blood was shed ; but during the latter part of the century 
just passed, the attempt to assert the claim has been half- 
hearted, and the resistance less savage, and a protest held 
sufficient to maintain the independence of the commons. 

The question of rights has never been threshed out in 
courts. Perhaps the duchy, perhaps the commoners, are too 
ill provided with documentary evidence to substantiate the 
rights claimed on either side, to make one or the other dis- 
posed to submit them to legal adjudication. 

Of quite recent days, the public press, blatant agitators, and 
the Commons Preservation Society are new factors to be 
considered, and the duchy authorities hardly dare to pretend 
to any rights at all beyond the limits of the forest proper. But 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century the condition of affairs 
was very different, and the duchy was unprepared to cede 
an inch, especially since Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt had persuaded 
the prince regent, now George iv., that Dartmoor was an 
El Dorado, which needed development alone to make it 
stream with treasure. And the assertion of overlordship to 
the commons carried with it a claim to such mineral wealth 
as was supposed to lurk below the velvet turf. 

The news of the raid reached the house in which the master 
lay paralysed. 

Moses ran about excitedly in quest of his young mistress, 
and when he had encountered her, coming to the kitchen to 
inquire into the cause of the commotion, he burst forth with, 
" Oh, Miss Georgie ! Whatever is to be done to maintain 
the rights of the manor? We have two fine colts out, and 



the duchy rascals are driving them. If they get them im- 
pounded at Dennabridge it is all up with the liberties of the 
manor. You know them colts. One has a white star on the 



" I will go," said Geoigie. " Saddle me Ruby." 

"Ah, miss, 111 be gl^ if you do, only just to let folks see 
you ain't hand and glove with the duchy, as some think." 

Geotgie hastily equipped herself in a riding-skirt, and took 
down a holster-pistol from its crook in the dining-room. 

"Her's laden," said Rebecca. "The master always keeps 
thickey wide-mouthed barker charged in case of bui^lars." 

"I know it, Becky," answered Georgie; "but I cannot 
Bourish a stick like the men, so I will threaten with this. 
Release the dogs." 

In a very few moments Moses brought round the chest- 
nut 

"I will run," said he, "and I can back you up, and, if need 
be, use my stick. I should love to do so. Lord bless you, 
what's the good o' having rights if you aren't prepared to fight 
for 'em, miss?" 

As the gill trotted along the lane, her faithful henchman 
followed, and the dogs barked and gambolled. She was 
speedily involved in a throng of men, some running, others 
riding. There were among them farmers, stout and grizzled, 
yoimg men, tough and solid, all armed with cudgels, or with 
cattle whips and goads. The dogs seemed to be as excited as 
their masters, and even the cobs appeared to be alive to the 
fact that some sport was at hand. 

Farm labourers would not tarry behind ; they had caught 
their flails, and all were pressing on, eager, with heightened 

" By Jiggins 1 They've been sharp this time." 

"What, you here, Uncle Zackie, running, and over eighty 
years!" 

"Varroer Cruse!" shouted a man who had climbed a 
hedge, "them b^gars has cleared the down, and I reckon 
you'd best ride about and circumweni 'em, and not let 'em go 
off to the pound as they be making for." 

"What! Miss Georgie here! Got a pistol! Shoot one 
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of them darned moormen through the head, and we'll say 
* Bless your purty face.*" 

The lane to be ascended was stony. 

Some of the throng passed, their sturdy little cobs scram- 
bling up the ascent like goats, and their masters flapping their 
legs and driving their heels into the sides of their mounts. 

Ruby could not climb like one of these short-limbed beasts. 
Some of the men as they passed shouted a salutation to the 
girl. All were in the best of spirits and in the liveliest excite- 
ment Nothing exhilarates like the anticipation of a fray. 

Georgie did not see Samson. He was not behind, and he 
had not passed, but there were many broad shoulders rushing 
on ahead of her. 

" If they get our *osses into pound," said one man, " I vow 
I'll go all the way to Dennabridge and break the wall down 
and release them. I'll pay no acknowledgment." 

From their homes all the urchins of the place who could 
toddle had broken loose to follow and partake in the sport 
They could be useful in driving back the recaptured horses. 

The short winter day did not afford much time for the pur- 
suit. The duchy men had calculated on this, and hoped to 
get away with the lifted stock, so that the gathering darkness 
might render pursuit difficult and recovery impossible. 

But there were always some commoners on the alert, and 
the signal flew like wildfire that the duchy was driving, and 
the men concerned were out as rapidly as if they had been 
anticipating the raid. 

Never had a case of battery, even of death ensuing from 
one of these fights, come before the magistrates. No coroner 
sits, no prosecutions ensue after a battle between hostile forces, 
and commoners and duchy retainers were hereditary enemies, 
who settled their disputes without interference. If* one was 
maimed and another was slain in one of these expeditions it 
was accepted as a fortune of war. The moor was beyond 
the pale of the civilised world that lay a thousand feet below, 
and no magistrate ever exercised jurisdiction thereon, and 
no lawyer was ever invoked to intervene in a quarrel Fists 
and cudgels, not quills and parchments, were the weapons 
vrielded on the moor in the feuds that recurred periodically. 
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So a stream of men ran uphill, scrambling along like a brawl- 
ing torrent, shouting, laughing, cursing the duchy, cutting 
jokes on one another, and the horses snorted and the dogs 
bayed. 

At length Georgie, together with those immediately pre- 
ceding and following her, had surmoimted the steep and 
ragged ascent, between he^es, and were out on the wild moor. 

Already a contingent, ^ead of the stream, was there — 
men running, galloping, swearing, vociferating. Already, 
moreover, the duchy marauders had swept together all the 
horses they had been able to surroimd, and were proceeding 
homeward. They had left Rowdon, and were visible as a 
confused black rout driving a wild herd of frightened animals 
before them on the slope of the farther hill. 

Already, moreover, the brief day was drawing in. Thick 
clouds had gathered, and hung over the setting orb like sable 
curtains, waiting for the last fold to drop and extinguish the 
winter daylight. 

Now it was that Ruby, the chestnut that Georgie rode, was 
able to show her mettle and blood. The beasts that the 
farmers rode were heavily burdened with the bulky bodies of 
their masters, but the light weight of the girl allowed her mare 
to stretch away and easily outstrip them. Moses was 
distanced. One after another of the mounted yeomen, old 
and young, was left in the lurch. Georgie rapidly headed the 
entire cavalcade. 

A stream flowed through a marshy bottom, and the swamp 
had retarded the retreating party. 

With yells and execrations, after the duchy officers headlong 
charged the pursuers downhill, regardless of the rapidity of the 
descent and the inequalities of the ground. Down went a 
horse and rolled over, and his rider lay prostrate, stunned. 
None halted to pick him up. The footers would attend to 
him presently. Forward they careered, as regardless of them- 
selves as of their comrades. As a cluster of black spots 
against the blaze of the setting sun appeared the raiders at the 
head of a wave of moorland, then disappeared over the ridge. 
After them plunged their pursuers through bog and water, 
some hitting a ford, some floundering in mire. 
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They were over at last, all but two. One found that his 
horse had strained himself in his struggles and could make no 
further progress. The horse of another had gone deep to the 
saddle, and his rider, who had extricated himself, stood on solid 
ground blaspheming and bellowing for assistance, which the 
rest were too much engaged to render. 

Away up the opposite hill reeled the wild hunt, and when 
the brow was reached the sun was set, and beneath the 
lowering lid of cloud lay the parting gleam of dead daylight 

And now Georgie*s mare stretched away, ahead of the whole 
rushing cavalcade. Ruby strained every nerve, conscious 
that much depended on her speed, for in the next dip flowed 
the Walla, that bounded the forest, and there, in all probability, 
would be found a gathering of forest men on foot from the 
tenements scattered about, Riddon, Babney, and Sherill, to 
assist the mounted officers and defend the lifted beasts from 
recapture. 

Georgie could hear the dull thud of other hoofs after her, 
but she led, and she kept the lead ; knowing what was required, 
she wore off to the left, describing a sweep so as to get 
between the marauders and the forest bounds. If they could 
be held in check five minutes the rest would be up with them, 
and, outnumbering them, retake the colts that were being 
driven to pound. 

The darkness deepened rapidly, and in the darkness it was 
not possible to pick a road. The instinct of the horses must 
be allowed to govern them, and trust must be put in chance. 
If the darkness told against the pursuers, it militated especially 
against the pursued, for they were unable to proceed rapidly, 
cumbered as they were with their captures, unable to keep 
together a drove of horses that endeavoured at every moment 
to break away. 

Georgie had outflanked them. She knew this rather on the 
testimony of her ears than of her eyes. But now she was 
upon them, between the retreating body and the Walla, and 
the frightened, plunging horses were about her. 

" Back ! " she shouted, drawing rein, " back, or I will fire ! " 

The leading tossing colts scattered in all directions as her 
dogs, that had accompanied her, flew at them barking. 
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"Aside ! or we will ride you down ! " called a rough voice. 

" I dare you. I will fire ! " 

"By God!" scoffed a man, "it's a wench." Then rose a 
hubbub of voices in the rear. The commoners were coining 
rapidly down on the duchy men. 

In an instant some dark objects bore down on her. She 
could distinguish nothing, it was as though some figures 
dashed in from the side ; but the main body came tramping 
forward like a cavalry charge. 

In another moment, not knowing what she did, Georgie 
drew the tri^er. 

A flash ensued, then a cry, and a man fell ftom his horse. 

Immediately she was enveloped in a body of Wellcombe 
commoners who, like herself, had described a semicircle ; 
simultaneously others charged from the rear, and the rangers 
of the duchy, finding themselves outnumbered, dispersed, and 
raced towards the forest bounds, beaten once more in their 
attempt to enforce claims over the commons of Wellcombe, 



CHAPTER XIII 
GONE! 

THE scattered horses gave no concern. By morning they 
would have found their way back to their old feeding 
ground on Rowdon. But the men coming on at full swing 
had to be held back by cries of *^ Man hurt and down ; keep to 
rear." 

It was already dark, too dark for them to discern who had 
fallen from his horse, or to distinguish the horse whose saddle 
was empty, though one caught the beast by the bridle. 

" Is the man killed ? " shouted a burly farmer, forcing his 
way to the front. " Who is it ? Who fired ? " 

" It was Miss Georgie that fired," said one who had leaped 
to the ground. She herself was unable to reply ; her heart was 
beating fast and a stricture forming in her throat. 

" By heavens — it is Samson ! " exclaimed a young fellow as 
he raised the prostrate figure in his arms. 

" Yes," said the man who had been shot, " it is I — Samson 
Furze." 

" Are you bad, man ? " 

" Tm hit. I think I can manage to ride home ; I will try." 

The girl breathed freer. She had known all along who had 
been struck by her ball. As she fired point-blank at the 
duchy men, Samson had swung in between, and the shot had 
hit him ; she had seen his face in the white light of the dying 
day as he staggered in his saddle, before he fell. 

" How came she to hit him ? " asked the farmer. 

" Got in the way, I reckon," replied one of the others ; " he 
was rounding on them, heading them, you see; and Miss 
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Georgie was befpre us all Tis a pity the shot lodged where 
it did and not among the duchy fellows." 

" But one of them was touched," said another ; " I heard 
him sing out" 

" Get Samson up in his saddle," ordered the stout farmer, 
" and two of you young chaps walk by him, to stay him lest 
he fall off again." 

" Has anyone a light here ? " 

" None like to have — we can get one at the little farm of 
Creator." 

" Then take him there." 

About one hundred men were riding on the moor. Others 
on foot came running up, the latter asking what was the 
matter. Some had heard the shot. 

Georgie rode at a distance. She was ashamed of what she 
had done, and she was fearful of the consequences. She 
shrank from asking questions. It would be out of place for 
her to thrust through the throng to express her sorrow for the 
accident She was the only woman among all those men. 

As they moved along slowly, with the injured man in their 
midst, all talking, questioning, expressing their opinions freely, 
she drew farther from them ; and all at once striking her horse, 
galloped away without a word towards Wellcombe. 

Presently the cavalcade arrived at a little rude moorland 
farm, a squatters* settlement. Creator. There they called for 
lights, and lanterns were produced. 

Samson was deadly pale, and in pain. He could ill maintain 
his seat He was bleeding, and the old farmer proceeded to 
bandage his wound, whilst the squatter's wife held a blazing 
branch of furze above his head, to throw a flood of yellow 
light over the injured man. 

Samson looked about him questioningly. Then he said, 
" WTiere is she — Georgie — who shot me ? " 

" Oh, she has ridden off home." 

" Did she not ask whether she had killed me ? " 

" Never said a word, but whipped her horse and away she 
galloped." 

He thought of the dough figure, and the girl with the long 
pin in her hand ready to stab it. Now she had sent a bullet 
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into his flesh, and much cared she whether it would cause his 
death. This was her revenge for the blow he had dealt her. 

"Shall we take you home?" asked the old farmer, "or 
shall we put you to bed here ? " 

" Take me home," answered Samson. 

As the mixed body of men on horseback and men on foot 
went on, a whisper passed from one to another. Then they 
became quiet, awed for a while, and presently some angry 
exclamation spluttered forth; then there surged up a hoarse 
general body of voices of men deeply moved with strong 
feeling. 

There had been walking beside Samson a lad named 
Jeremiah French, holding him up. He loved and venerated 
young Furze, and Samson was more open and confiding with 
French than with any other. To him Samson had spoken of 
what he had seen in Alse Grylls' cottage. And as the lad 
held his friend up, it was as though the thoughts of one gave 
direction to those in the other, and Jerry's mind reverted to 
what had been told him of the dough figure that was to be 
thrust through with pins. 

Regardless of the injunction to secrecy laid on him by 
Samson, he detached himself from his friend, resigning his post 
to another, and, with his heart boiling and raging with resent- 
ment, he poured forth into the ears of the men around him 
the story of the bit of witchcraft witnessed by Samson. 

The account fell on ground ready to receive it and regard it 
as one of the utmost gravity. The first effect of the com- 
munication, rapidly passed from one to another, was to awe 
them. They feared for themselves. The figure had been 
made in secret, with evil intent ; and now he whom that figure 
represented was a wreck. It might fare thus with any one of 
them — the ill wish might blight their crops and blast their 
cattle. 

Then a great wave of wrath swelled up, and carried all away 
with it. 

The sense of their powerlessness before the mysterious and 
mischievous powers of witchcraft made them afraid now, in the 
dark, and those on foot tore up furze bushes, and ripped them 
into several branches, and lighted them, and led the way with 
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1 flare, and as one blaze died out, kindled another branch at 
the glowing embers to send up another shoot of flame. 

I'hen one recalled how his hoise had become unaccountably 
lame, another how that his wife had suffered for months from 
internal pains which the village doctor had been unable to 
relieve, certainly not to cure ; how the milk of his cows would 
Dot give cream ; how his ewes had borne dead lambs ; how 
his lick had caught fire ; how strange tickings had been heard 
in the chimney-breast — and at once all these were referred to 
the mischievousness of the old woman Alse, or to her disciple, 
Georgie. 

As they rode and strode along the way, they recounted to 
each other their misfortunes, and their conviction that they 
had been caused by ill-wishing ; how they had said this, or 
acted in that way, which might have given offence to the old 
woman or the girl — and one worked the other up. It was 
well for Georgie that she had ridden home before them all. 

As the crowd passed detached farms that stood a little off 
the road, women came forth from the deep-bayed granite 
porches to leam the results of the resisted drift. They raised 
their voices in lamentation when they heard what had befallen 
Samson, and were loud in denunciation of her who had first 
ill-wished and then shot him. 

If anything further had been required to work the men up 
into fury, this sufficed, and cries broke out of, " Us will drag 
her through the horse pond ! — Let her be tarred and feathered ! 
— It's no' safe to 'ave such a creature in the place. Old Alse, 
her does bless sores and heal 'em, but this maid, her never did 
no good to nobody." 

" Let be," said one man ; " I'll nick her ears wi' my knife, 
and if I drae blid, 'er'U do no harm arter that." 

"I must confiscate the pistol," said the burly fanner, who 
was constable. " If Samson Furze be killed, I reckon it will 
be wanted as evidence." 

" I call it main shabby," said another, " to ride out wi' us, 
as though to lead us VVellcombe chaps, and then to turn 
around and blaze right in upon us.". 

" What else cu'd you expect, Zekiel ? " said another. " Don't 
you know it's to her interest to go wi' the duchy men. Her's 
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got the blood royal in her veins, and blood will out and take 
its proper side." 

The concourse rolled on, now pent within hedges, shouting, 
waving furze bushes that flamed ; the banks of granite and the 
holly leaves were illumined by the glare of the torches, and 
birds started from where they roosted in thorn trees, and 
fluttered away. Some of the party fell off, going to their 
homes, but a considerable body pressed on, and did not stay 
till the Manor House was reached. The place was dark save 
for one window that was lighted up with a yellow glow. The 
curtains had not been drawn over it, nor had the blind been 
lowered. 

" There be 'er room ! " shouted a young man. " And there 
her be, a-gloating and a-gloryin' over the blood 'er 'ave shed." 

"No, Thomas, you're out there. I reckon that be the 
pass'n's sickroom. The maid's room be round t' other side." 

Then some shouted, "Come out! You're wanted below. 
Come down and answer for what you've a-done. The con- 
stable demands the pistol." 

As though in response to the summons a shadow was seen 
moving within the lighted chamber. Then a woman's figure 
stood out pencilled dark against the pane. She raised her 
arm, and all saw her unhasp the sash and throw it open. A 
silence fell on the turbulent throng. They supposed that 
Georgie had come to the window to reply to them. 

However, they were speedily undeceived, for next moment 
the sash was lowered, and the figure withdrew into the depths 
of the room. 

" Gad ! " said one of the men without, " that was Rebecca." 

Then the clamours broke forth again. Stones were 
thrown at the house ; one struck the door. A pane dickered 
and fell smashed. In another moment the fanlight above 
the front door was illumined and the valve was opened. In 
the doorway stood the housekeeper, Rebecca, in a cotton 
gown, holding a guttering tallow candle. 

" Be still, can't you," she said, in a voice half mufiied, and 
yet audible to all ; " I pray you to begone. Did you not see 
me throw up the sash? That were to let the pass'n's soul 
out. He hev been a-lyin' still and never spoke 'most all the 
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afternoon and evenin'. Then you corned along wi' your rabble 
and hollerin' and calUn'. That simm'd to rouse'n a bit, and 
he tossed in bis bed, and said, ' There be Tom and Jen; a- 
come for me. I be going to enjoy myself.' " 

The concourse was so hushed that every syllable was heard, 
though Rebecca spoke low. 

The fiirze bushes had flamed out, and all that remained 
of these extemporised torches were red glowing stumps. 

"Well, I seed plain as my nose as how he were a-strugglin' 
wi' death. So I went to the winder and lifted the sash to let 
his soul pass away, and he gave a sigh, and said, ' Let bucks 
an' 'untin' go ! ' and died right off on end. It were a beautiful 
death, it were," 

Then, without a word, but with some blowing on the ex- 
pirit^ ashes of their torches, awed by the all-conquering pre- 
sence, the crowd melted away. 



CHAPTER XIV 
THE MS. 

DIRECTLY that Georgina knew her uncle was no more, 
she sent for Alse Grylls, a professional layer-out of the 
dead. 

Much, very much, had happened to shake the girl's nerve, 
but this did not rob her of her self-possession. Indeed, the 
fashion in which she had been, not brought up, but forced 
to bring herself up, had given to her a stability of character 
and strength in emergencies hard to shake. 

She knew that Rebecca was a pious woman, with a strong 
vein of inquisitiveness running through her, and she was aware 
that the secret of her own history was in the box under the 
bed in which lay the dead man. Already, so soon as her 
uncle had become unconscious, she had taken possession of 
the key attached to his garter. Had Rebecca seen that key 
she would have sought to find what lock it fitted. 

On the arrival of Alse Grylls, Georgina had this box re- 
moved to her own room. She had more to safeguard than 
her own story. That of her mother must be preserved from 
prying eyes. Moreover, the MS. had been entrusted to her 
as a solemn deposit. 

A death in the house entails much work and brings in- 
dividuals into the house that are not usually received. It 
does more — it unties all tongues. 

Georgina knew nothing of her uncle's family. She supposed 
that the obligation rested on her to communicate with his 
relations. But who were they? She examined his desk 
for letters that might throw light on his family, but found 

04 
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none. Letters there were, from friends and acquaintances 
in the dtatt monde, but none that spoke of kinship. She 
looked for a family Bible, with records of births and deaths ; 
there was none such. 

Georgina was surprised and disappointed not to see Sir 
Thomas Tyrwhitt, who alone, she supposed, knew anything 
of her uncle's early, life. She had calculated on his coming 
at once to the house to offer his assistance ; but upon inquiry 
she learnt that he had gone to London on business, and it 
was not known when he would return. 

There was, accordingly, nothing that could be done except 
make preparations for the funeral. 

For a couple of days the girl had on her mind anxiety for 
Samson Furze ; but she learned to her relief that he was in 
no serious danger. The slug had struck and glanced along 
a rib, had run round his body, and lodged near the spine, 
without injuring it ; so that when extracted, all he suffered 
from was a flesh wound. 

The toss of her uncle, or guardian, was serious. She had 
not loved him. Much in him had repelled her. There 
lurked deep in her heart a sense Chat when his presence was 
withdrawn, when a room was closed, and she knew that 
within lay his silent form, when she sat at her meals alone, 
when she heard no tread on the stairs save that of servants, 
— a sense that something was gone out of her life. She was 
conscious of a desolation (hat was strange to her. 

She was well aware that none in Wellcombe save AJse Grylls 
and Samson Furze loved her. Rebecca was cold and canting, 
Moses was stupid. Her young life had been full of battles, 
of resistance to insolent familiarities, and she had come to 
regard all mankind as hostile, and all Wellcombe had come 
to regard her as proud. She knew what was the general 
feeling towards her, and could not but suspect that feeling, 
formerly latent and vague, had been rendered acute by what 
she had done to Samson. 

A funeral is a function of supreme importance in the west 
of England. We are ushered into the world with none of 
the pomp and circumstance with which we are shovelled out 
of it 
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The Manor House of Wellcombe had to be thrown open, 
that a stream of people might pour in and pour consolation 
dovn their throats. 

Georgie did not propose appearing and attending the in- 
terment ; but Mr. Hullett and Captain Davey, together with 
the entire parish, would assist as mourners. She sat in her 
room and did not descend. She heard the tramping of feet, 
the clicic of glasses, and the buzz of voices. 

Provisions were laid out in the dining-room. 

" Ah ! " said the churchwarden, " he was a right proper 
pars'n and no highflier. He never meddled wi' nobody." 

"I've heard," said a Dissenting fanner, "that he had a 
vision of angels at the last," 

" Ah ! " said a third, " he made a blessed end. He had 
the right thing, assurance." 

"There you are," said a local preacher, "Assurance is 
the word. Rebecca tells me she heard him say he was 
going to enjoy himself, and if that be'nt assurance, what 
is it? That is what I call having comfort at the last. 
Give me assurance and — I'll trouble you for another drop 
of gin." 

Then came the trampling down the stairs as the coffin was 
being removed, and the throng cleared out of the passage, 
wiped mouths, adjusted the expression of their faces, and 
poised themselves easily on their feet. 

Next minute the house was hushed. 

The procession was on its way to the church. Georgie sat 
in her darkened room, by the window. The blind was down, 
and a dull yellow light suffused the chamber. 

Tears were on her cheek and her face was pale. She was 
wearing black for the first time in her life, and that brought 
to her the seriousness of the occasion. She was thinking of 
the man being borne to his grave, and thinking with a sick 
sensation at the heart, caused, not by grief at her bereavement, 
but by shame that she did not grieve more. 

She wished that she had loved him, that she had been able 
to love him. She reproached herself for having felt indifferent 
in the past, and for absence of poignant sorrow in the present. 
Was she heartless ? Thirkleby had never inspired her with a 
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generous emotion, afforded her a noble thought He had 
never pointed out to her a high ideal, nor taught her to dis- 
criminate between right and wrong. Some ideas had pene- 
trated her head from the sacred words that had passed over 
his lips in church, but these had been as rays through ice, 
that gave no warmth to the medium. He had taken on him 
now and then to counsel her, but then had proposed motives 
for conduct sordid and low. 

And now she wept and tired with shame because she was 
SO callous. Rebecca was in tears of genuine sorrow. Old 
Alse had wept But the dew on Georgie's cheeks was not 
due to grief for him she had lost, but at the revelation to 
herself that she was heartless. 

Was it because she was unfeeling and unloving that she 
was disliked in VVellcombe ? How was it that she was friend- 
less, whereas every other girl had friends? 

But every other girl had relatives. It is from relationship 
that other ties spring. 

The house was still. None moved in it Rebecca was in 
the kitchen in a chair weeping. Now only, that the owner 
and occupier of the house had been removed from it, did 
Georgina consider that she was justified in opening the iron 
box and looking at the bundle of papers preserved within, the 
custody and ultimate destination of which had been confided 
to her. 

Partly to divert her mind from the distressing thoughts that 
crowded it, Georgie went to the chest, unlocked that, then 
opened and drew forth the iron box. 

She easily arranged the letters on the barrel lock to form 
the word Faro, and instantly the lock fell apart, and next 
moment the bundle of papers was in her hands. It rested tn 
an upper tray. But this she did not notice in her eagerness to 
secure the package. 

She took this up and read upon the docket, " Revelations 
OF A Man about Court." 

The parcel was enveloped in brown paper, bound about 
with pink tape, and was sealed. The late Reverend Josiah 
Thirkleby had never employed a coat-of-arms or a crest, only 
a cornelian seal with his initials cut in the stone, a seal that 
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Geoigie had secured. The ends of the paper were fastened 
with red wax impressed with J.T. 

Again she looked at the slip of parchment attached to the 
bundle. It conveyed no intimation that within was the secret 
she desired to know, the story of Amalthea. 

She broke the seals, tore off the tape, and undid the 



the window, with a ray of light that pierced between the blind 
and the frame falling athwart the pages, she began to read. 
But not through from the beginning. She dipped into the 
MS. in several places, and it seemed at first sight to be made 
up of anecdotes about persons of whom she had heard her 
uncle speak when in the society of Sir Thomas and Mr. Hullett. 

But presently she came upon a connected story that 
concerned one of the highest rank in the land. But she 
nowhere lit on the name of Amalthea, Yet repeatedly she 
saw an A, followed by a dash. She read eagerly, her hand 
trembling, so that at times she could hardly decipher the 
words. The colour mantled her cheek, then deserted it, and 
burnt in two spots on her temples. 

After a while she turned to the end of the MS. and there 
found attached to it a red morocco pocket that contained a 
number of letters. These she looked at with even keener 
interest She found notes addressed to " My dearest 
Amalthea," fulsome, impassioned — and, looking further, she 
read the signature. 

She read others addressed to " My dear sister" and signed 
" Josiah." 

She was roused by voices. The mourners, the whole male 
population of the parish was returning to recover its spirits, 
after a depressing service, in the only way conceivable by the 
rude mind. 

Hastily she placed the letters in the pouch and folded up 
the " Revelations " in its cover. 

Her hands trembled and her head swam. Not a letter, not 
a line must be left for other eyes to see. 

Then she fastened the whole parcel with the scraps of pink 
tape, and, thinking she heard steps ascending to her own 
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room, thrust the bundle into the sink-well of her work-table. 
She had no time to re-adjust the barrel-lock of the iron case, 
so she shut the box about it, and locked it. 

" Now," said she bitterly, " I know both what I am and 
what 1 am not." 



CHAPTER XV 
A SEARCH 

" T F you please, miss, the two gentlemen would be glad to 

I speak with you," said Rebecca at the door, 

" But is the house still full of people ? I cannot go down- 
stairs if that be the case." 

" No, miss, all have gone except Squire Hullett and Captain 
Davey, who have remained behind to see you. They say that 
they want urgently to have a few words." 

" I will be with them directly." 

Georgie washed her face, smoothed her hair, and descended. 

The gentlemen were in the parlour; on the table lay 
cleared dishes of sandwiches and saffron cake, and several 
empty decanters. Hullett and Davey were in black, and their 
sable habits made the face of the one more than ever like a 
full moon, and that of the other like a lurid sun. 

" Ah, Miss Georgie," said Hullett, composing his face and 
drawing down the comers of his mouth, " this is a sad event, 
one depressing the spirits and reminding us that we are all 
mortal." 

"That it does, I swear," threw in Davey. 

" We desire," pursued the Squire of Stannon, " we desire, 
my dear young lady, to condole with you, and to express to 
you our commiseration in the most suitable manner possible." 

"And," added Davey, "my friend Hullett and I place 
ourselves unreservedly at your disposal ; we offer to you our 
assistance in anything you may desire." 

" Thank you, gentiemen ; Rebecca and Moses have done 
all that was necessary." 
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" Ahem I " said Hullett. " But, my good Miss Geoigie, you 
may not be aware that " — 

" Happily having been spared such mournful experiences 
previously," interjected Davey. 

"That," pursued Hullett, "that on such solemn occasions 
as this, there are certain— shall we say formalities, or shall we 
designate them obligations, to be discharged. Knowing your 
poor dear uncle as I did intimately, having seen him so lately" — 

" As did I as well. I also was intimate," put in Davey. 

" I feel that I can do no other than at this moment take on 
me the melancholy duty of intimating that it is usual, after a 
funeral, to open the will." 

"The will!" exclaimed Georgie. She had not given a 
thought to thaL 

"I have reasons to surmise, dear young lady, that your 
uncle has constituted me executor." 

"Me also," said Davey, "co-executors both. Hullett was 
not more intimate than myself." 

" 1 beg your pardon," said Hullett, turning to his companion, 
" I knew Mr. Thirkleby before he came to Wellcombe, which 
you did not." 

" You knew of him — that is all," retorted the captain. " I 
don't believe you exchanged a couple of words witji him 
previous to your settling at Stannon." 

" Well," said Hullett, " we must not argue the point now. It 
may be so, or it may not. Anyhow, of late our mtimacy has 
been warm, I may almost designate it confidential. Accordingly, 
having a moral conviction that I have been appointed 
executor, or perhaps co-executor with my friend Davey, it is 
desirable that the will should be read at once, so that we may 
know how to proceed." 

" I do not know that there is a will," said Georgie, some- 
what staggered. 

"There must be one. A man so prudent, so methodical, so 
far-seeing as our departed friend, would assuredly make a will 
so as to provide for you, his ward and niece." 

Georgie stood silent. She was considering. She had 
looked for letters, but had no thought of a will. It was, as 
the gentleman said, probable that there was one. 
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" Of course, you understand," pursued Hullett, " that a will 
has to be proved. Whether you will elect to prove it in the 
Consistory Court of Canterbury, or in the Bishop's Court, or 
in the Peculiar of the Dean and Chapter, is a thing to be 
considered later. There are formalities and fees connected 
with this. The fees must be paid and the formalities under- 
gone. Possibly the formalities exist for the purpose of the 
fees. All this you fully understand." 

" I know absolutely nothing about it," said Georgie. 

" In the event of there being no will," added Davey, " there 
will have to be an administration. You will have to produce 
your nearest relative, to whom, as you are under age, the 
court will grant the administration. Of course, we are assum- 
ing that you are able to establish your relationship to the 
deceased." 

Georgie's colour changed. 

" On the whole, my dear young friend," said Hullett, " I 
think that I ought to take on myself to recommend you to 
allow my good neighbour, Mr. Davey, whom the people here 
persist in entitling the captain, and myself to undertake a 
careful and systematic and conscientious search for the will 
among your dear uncle's papers." 

" And," threw in Davey, " knowing how recently and how 
acutely your feelings have been tried, we |will undertake the 
investigation without exacting your presence, unless you desire 
it — which alters the case." 

" If an examination must be made," said Georgie, " I shall 
certainly be present at it." 

" Oh, exactly ; nothing would please us better," said Hullett ; 
but it struck the girl that both men looked disconcerted at her 
assurance. 

" Nothing could more jump with our wishes, I swear," pro- 
tested Davey. 

For a few minutes Georgie stood musing. She was pro- 
foundly ignorant. She supposed that a search for the will was 
necessary, and she congratulated herself that those papers she 
particularly desired should not be inspected by others, had 
been placed by her out of the way. 

" As you will, gentlemen," said she. " I have all my uncle's 
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keys, and I will lead to his room, where he kept everything of 
importance. I am sure there can be nothing here. In his 
study, possibly ; in his bedroom, probably." 

" Shall we begin with the study ? " asked Hullett " It is the 
room adjoining this, and to be systematic we should begin 
there. I undertook that the search should be systematic." 

The girl threw open the door into the apartment designated 
the study, but was the den of the Reverend Josiah. 

It was a small room, the walls hung with some pictures, 
mostly portraits of men about town, engraved and coloured — 
the Duke of Queensberry, Lord Barrymore, the Count D'Orsay. 
There were prints also of actresses and singers — Mrs. Billington, 
Anne Catley, and Mrs. Waylett. Above the mantelshelf was 
one of the king as prince-regent, with the face turned to the 
wall. Every drawer and shelf was examined, but nothing was 
found except bills — some settled, a good many unpaid and of 
old date, a pile of dingy sermons that had been used and 
re-used during many years, and which were none of them in 
the handwriting of the deceased. 

To make quite sure that the required document was not 
passed over, Hullett took down the few books from the shelves 
and lightly opened and shook them. Nothing flew out but 
dust and cobwebs. 

"We must go upstairs," said the captain. 

"I will show the way," said Georgie. 

Hullett touched Davey, to hold him back. When the girl 
was on the landing, beyond earshot, he said, "She watches 
us as a cat does a pair of canaries. Engage her in conver- 
sation, Davey. Then I may have a chance to secure the 
' Revelations.' " 

" No, you do that ; you have the gift of speech. Let me 

"She is calling," said Hullett; "she will suspect us if we 
tarry here whispering together." 

" She does not trust us," observed Davey under his breath. 

Both men ascended the staircase. 

" We have been discussing a point together," said Hullett. 
" Did your uncle employ a soUcitor? If so, the will may be 
in his custody. He ought to have been invited to the funeral." 
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"I do not know that he employed a lawyer," answered 
Georgie ; " I have seen none here. He detested the lawyers, 
and was for eveT launching out against the profession." 

"Not without cause," said HulletL "Well, we must search 
this room. There is a bureau." 

The girl produced a bunch of keys and unlocked it. Both 
men eagerly pulled out the drawers and ransacked their 
contents ; and each, as he did so, watched the other with a 
jealous eye. 

" There may be a secret compartment," siud Hullett. " What 
think you, Davey ? " 

The gentleman addressed measured the drawers, peered 
into the pigeon-holes, tapped the sides and the back of the 
bureau, but found no secret receptacle. 

All the papers that were turned out were gone through 
cursorily, but with sufficient attention Co ensure that no 
document of importance had been overlooked. 

Suddenly Hullett raised himself erect from the table, where 
he had been investigating old letters. 

" There was a chest under his bed," he exclaimed excitedly. 
" I saw it when I was here last. It has been removed." 

"Yes," said Georgina, "I had it transported to my room." 

" Oh, indeed — why so ? " 

" I had my reasons." 

" Will you permit that we explore its contents ? " 

"Certainly," answered the girl, "if it be not troubling you 
too much to step into my little sitting-room. It is on the 
farther side of the landing." 

The men pressed forward, eagerness depicted in their faces. 

Georgie drew up the blind, and thrusting back the little 
rosewood work-table against the wall, partly leaned against, 
partly seated herself on it. 

She gave Mr. Hullett the key and he opened the chest. At 
once he exclaimed, " Oh, there is here an iron despatch box 
with a safety lock ! " 

" By Jove — it is open." 

"How comes that?" asked Hullett. "The will must be 
here." 

" I will swear to that," said Davey. 
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The padlock was thrown off and the lid was nused. It 
disclosed an empty japanned tray. Hullett raised the tray, and 
both men uttered an exclamation. The compartment revealed 
was deep in bank-notes of various values. 

" Why," said Davey, " no wonder he kept no bank 
account. He has been hoarding his money. There must be 
thousands of pounds here." 

" But no will," said Hullett. " Miss Geoi^ie, you have come 
in for a fortune, if you are his niece," 

" Oh yes ; I am his niece." 

" Not only is there no will," said Davey, " but there is also 
no" — 

Hullett checked him ; then, after a moment's consideration, 
said, " Miss Georgie, excuse my alluding to it, but there was 
a manuscript that the dear late vicar showed us on the evening 
of last Accession Day — in fact, on the night before he had 
his first attack. He confided to us that it was his private 
diary, and contained many particulars that^ahem! — ^wete 
hardly fit for a lady's perusal. He — you will bear me out, 
Davey — he made a remark that he would be very loth that it 
should fall into unsuitable handsel mean innocent hands— 
and that " — 

" 1 swear to it," said Davey ; "we were to take it away and 
destroy it." 

" Not destroy it," corrected Hullett, " but place it in safe 
keeping, where it could do no harm. To be frank, my dear 
young lady, he was particularly desirous that this document 
should not be perused by you." 

" Vou had better proceed with your search for the will, and 
leave the consideration of this diary till later." 

"It must be somewhere. That I am prepared to swear," 
said Davey. 

" Wherever the diary is there the will is also," said Hullett, 
who had been musing. " We know the looks of the manuscript, 
for we were shown it. It is in a cover of brown paper, bound 
about with red tape, and is sealed. He considered it 
important, that is to say, important to himself, that his old 
recollections of perhaps rather free and fast days should be 
taken care of by his most intimate and trusted friends, who 
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would preserve his character unblemished. He is certain to 
have put the two together. It is not the diary we care so 
much for as the will." 

"How can you say that?" asked the captain, "when the 
good name of our dear deceased friend depends on the 
suppression of the memoirs, whereas the future of our dear 
young friend is bound up in the discovery of the will. To me 
a sacred duty lies on us, I think, to find both." 

" Ha ! " said Hullett, " there is a work-table in the window. 
Would you move aside, Miss Georgie : a work-table with a 
capacious well. You do not think" — 

"This, sir, is my room. My uncle never entered it," 
replied Georgina. " In that I keep my needlework. The 
will is most certainly not there." 



CHAPTER XVI 

SUITORS 

DAVEY kndt by the chest, lifted out the iron box, and 
dived among the bank-notes. 

"These should be totted up," said he, "and the numbers of 
the notes taken as a precaution in the event of fire or bui^laty. 
There is a handsome sum here." 

" It is very aggravating about those recollections," said 
Hullett ; " exist they assuredly do. They contain, doubtless, 
some racy stories, and if published would make some folk now 
living dance like bears on hot plates. Therefore, it is our 
moral duty, Davey, to see that they do not fall into un- 
principled hands. It is a holy obligation that we owe to the 
dear deceased." 

" I suppose I should be allowed a voice in the disposal," 
said Georgie, with twitching lip. She had begun to read these 
men. 

"My dear young friend, from an elevated and moral 
standpoint — No. They would not be proper reading for so 
refined, so innocent a person as yourself. Your departed 
uncle — blessed saint ! — was, through no fault of his own, 
associated at one time with personages that bore but indifferent 
characters, and although he was aware of their misconduct, he 
was no partaker in their evil deeds." 

" Not in the remotest degree, on my soul 1 swear," threw in 
the mining captain. 

"Good heavens!" exclaimed Hullett, with a start, "is It 
possible that our deceased friend can have been so indiscreet 
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as to commit the will and that othei article to Sir Thomas 
Tyrwhitt?" 

"Of that I am no judge," said Georgie coldly, "To me he 
never alluded to his will." 

"But did he see Sir Thomas— I mean privately?" 

" Oh yes, immediately after you dined here on Accession 
Day. He came with a porcelain bowl." 

" No," said Davey, " that won't do. We saw him later than 
that, and then you rememher how we bid against him." 

Hullett impatiently trod on Davey's toe. 

" Quite so," said he hastily. " We did bid — we bid your 
uncle not agitate himself whilst unwell. Sir Thomas is fond 
of good stones. He was with the vicar, and was drawing him 
out. We intervened and bade him desist." 

"Is there no other place where we may look?" asked the 
captain. 

"There is an attic chamber," answered Georgie, "of which 
my uncle kept the key, and into which he suffered no one to 
enter." 

" It is unquestionably there ! " broke from Davey, wiih 
revived hope, and his face flushing redder. 

"I hope, for our dear young lady's sake, that it is so," 
responded Hullett, " You quite understand, Miss Georgie, we 
will spare ourselves no exertion in our endeavours to relieve 
you from difficulties. As my comrade Davey says — an 
administration would be a great annoyance. It would require 
the taking of a most exact inventory, and of the appointment, 
should there be no relative, of an administrator, nominated by 
the court." 

" Look where you will," said the girl. " Here is the attic- 
chamber key." 

The three mounted to the topmost landing, whereon opened 
the servants' bedrooms. But one door had a peculiar lock, 
to which fitted a key of remarkable wards. 

The two men became visibly excited and flurried, so that 
the hand of Hullett shook, and he blundered with the key and 
could not insert it in the lock. 

" Allow me," said Davey, taking the key from his colleague, 
and himself fumbled with it as ineflectually. 
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" It is hampered," said HuUett. 

" It is the wrong key," protested Davey, 

" We must break the door down," said the former. 

" Let me just essay the lock," said Georgie quietly, "See, 
there is something in the tube." 

She cleared the key, and without difficulty opened the 
door. 

A strange sight was revealed. 

The attic room was not k^e, but it was crowded with 
articles of furniture, an inlaid bureau, a chest of drawers, and 
tables. On these stood massive silver candlesticks, teapots, 
salvers, urns, forks and spoons and ladles of silver, in extra- 
ordinary profusion. One or two cases that were opened 
disclosed jewels. Against the walls hung oil puntings, 
probably by masters, and of value. But all was buried 
thick in dust, and folds of cobwebs hung in curtains every- 

Regardless of the plate, HuUett and Davey drew out the 
drawers of the bureau, chest, and tables. Within were old 
garments of moth-ealen velvet, rich lace and embroidery, and 
many parchment deeds. The two men fastened on these 
latter. 

" By the life of Pharaoh," said HuUett, " here are title-deeds 
— security for money advanced and not repaid. Our dear 
lamented seems to have done business in lending money to 
gentlemen and even nobles in the retinue of His Royal 
Highness. I suppose some have never redeemed — but here 
are accounts, yet no will and no revelations." 

" These are all articles taken for bad debts or as securities," 
said Davey. "I wonder our dear deceased had not realised 
long ago." 

" My good Davey," said HuUett, " he did not purpose 
spending all his days in this hole. When he went out into 
life again, then it was his purpose to make a splash. Miss 
Geoi^ie, if you are, as I presume you are, heir to all this, and 
have a good man of business to help you, a screw can be put 
on certain great folk whom I will not name. You will he a 
wealthy woman, and a catch." 

" PshawJ " said Davey. " Don't buoy her up with fantastic 
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illusions. Much of this plate is old fashioned — these jewels 
are paste, and the deeds are here, simply because they are 
valueless." 

"When I look closer, I see you are right," said the squire. 
" Now we will lock up again. No will yet, and I greatly dread 
an administration." 

Both men descended from the attic, whilst Georgie relocked 
the door. 

On reaching the landing both men turned, and Hullett said 
to Georgie, as she descended to them, "If you should 
chance to light on the will or the * Revelations,' you will not fail 
to communicate with us immediately." 

"Send a boy on horseback. I will give him a shilling," 
added Davey. 

" I suppose we must wait for and consult Sir Thomas," was 
Georgie's answer. 

"Sir Thomas!" echoed both men, presenting their faces, 
one white the other red, full on her. " On no account." 

Then added Hullett, in a confidential tone, " My most dear 
young lady, do not trust the knight. He has courtly and 
ingenuous manners, but they varnish a treacherous inside. 
Believe me, he is your worst enemy. We, on the other 
hand, may be homespun and plain, but we are true." 

" I swear it, on my soul," exclaimed Davey. 

"We have not found the will yet," returned Georgie. 
" There is time, and we will postpone the consideration of Sir 
Thomas's character." 

The men turned again and continued their descent. 

" Your hats and sticks are there," said the girl, pointing to 
the marble table in the entrance hall. 

The visitors took the hint, at least ostensibly, and drew on 
their overcoats, and after bows and protestations — 

"Allow me!" said Hullett to the captain, "allow me to 
open the door to you. Seniores priores,^^ 

He held the valve whilst Davey passed through. No sooner, 
however, was his comrade outside than Hullett hastily shut the 
door, excluding Davey, and fastening it, said, "A word with 
you in private, my dear Miss Georgie ; one word with you 
without that blazing red turkeycock without. I will not detain 
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you one minute. Ah ! you will, will you ? " This last adjun- 
tion was addressed in a low tone to the captain, whose hand 
was fumbling at the door. He objected to be left outside, and 
was seeking admission. 

Hullett ran the bolt into the catch, then, addressing the girl, 
" One moment. The matter is grave — in the parlour." 

Without speaking Georgina led the way into the room 
indicated. As she did so she could hear Davey turning the 
handle and pressing at the house-door with his shoulder. 

Hultett followed into the parlour, that smelt of spirits and 
saffron. 

" One word only I " He stood before her, his broad white 
face exuding moisture at every pore, folding and unfolding his 
large flabby hands. 

" My cherished young lady, I am not really as old as I 
appear. With the shadow of your recent bereavement over 
you I should not have thought of broaching the matter that 
lies at my heart, till a more suitable occasion. But your 
circumstances, the difficulties in which you are placed, the 
designing men that surround you, make it an imperious 
necessity for me to speak and throw the xgis of my protection 
over you. 1 am young at heart, my age is not what is sup- 
posed. I have a miniature of myself at Stannon which does 
more justice to me than— than I do myself. If you would 
allow, I will show it ; I will do more, I will give it you. Con- 
found that fellow 1 tired of turning the door handle, he has 
pulled the bell." 

"Allow me." Mr. Hullett stepped into the passage, and 
as the housekeeper emerged from the back premises, " It 
is a mistake, Rebecca," said he airily j " I accidentally 
touched the wire with my cane. Return to the kitchen, my 
good Rebecca, and here is a shilling for your unnetsssary 
trouble." 

Then he stepped back into the parlour. 

" I must be speedy," he said ; " that human poppy Davey is 
intolerable. Nothing but a dominating sense of duty and an 
over-flowing compassion would make me speak at such a time 
as this. Confound that fellow ! He has come round and is 
at the window peeping in. I will stand out of his range 
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behind the curtains. Will you oblige me, dearest Miss 
Geoi^ie, by looking unconcerned, as though you were not 
being proposed to. If you could apply your kerchief to your 
eyes, the action would be appropriate, expressive of sorrow, 
and he might not think I was in the room. Miss GeoTgie, 
though I wage a stru^le with myself, speak I must. I offer 
you my hand and my place, Stannon. The mansion is not 
yet built, but the lodges have been erected, and a stable. 
The house shall be constructed to your taste, in the villa, or 
eh&teau ami, or the pagoda style. Say the word. It need not 
be divulged. I shall thus be by you, and with increased zeal 
shall strive to obtain for you all that you claim, and relieve you 
from all annoyances." 

" Mr. HuUett, I am obliged, but it is impossible." 

" What is impossible ? " 

"That I can think of such an alliance. It is very good 
of you " — 

" Curse that meddlesome creature ! " exclaimed HuUett. 
" Davey has gone round to the rear, and is come in by the 
back door." 

He darted from the parlour into the hall just as the captain 
issued from the kitchen. 

" Hallo, HuUett ! What is the meaning of this ? " asked the 
red-faced gentleman. 

" Meaning ? Nothing," answered the person addressed. 
"The end of my cane must have inadvertently touched the 
bolt and projected it. I was engaged in wrapping the muffler 
round my throat. I am sorry." 

"Say nothing. I came round by the back because the bell 
was not answered. Now let me return the compliment and 
see you out. ifineres priores." 

Mr. Davey undid the bolt and raised the latch. Then 
he stood back bowing, and signing to his comrade to lead 
the way. 

HuUett could not now in decency refuse. Davey saw HuUett 
out and foUowed him. But when on the steps he halted, put 
his finger to his lips, " Fsha ! Fsha 1 " said he. " I have 
forgotten my gloves." Then he stepped back into the lobby, 
shut the door and turned the key. 
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" Now, Miss Georgie," said he, " pasty-face is out of the 
way, and I have a moment in which to speak to you on 
matters of vital importance. May I have a word with you 
between four eyes in the parlour?" 

"Surely, sir, you can say it here." 

" I must be brief. And I will put my thumb to the keyhole, 
lest pasty-face should pry. My haiT is white, and I am old. I 
am in reality older than I look. But a young man's slave 
would be an old man's darling. I am a widower. Mrs. 
Davey number one had a very happy time with me. If she 
were here she would tell you so. I am an easy man to get on 
with. I adore the sex and submit to it. I have taken a lease 
of the mining rights of the southern half of Dartmoor, and this 
will bring in an enormous fortune. I will settle everything 
upon you. Some chits think it well to marry an old man, as 
tiiere is a prospect of speedy widowhood, and then they can 
choose for themselves. I must be quick — HuUett is poking his 
scarf-pin in at the keyhole to clear it. I have several disorders 
about me that must terminate fatally, and then you will be 
free. Meantime you require a man of business to see to your 
affairs and to stand up for you against that crafty Sir Thomas 
and the bland Hullett. Now I he has run the scarf-pin into the 
ball of my thumb, and it is bleeding. Stand aside out of the 
range of the keyhole, that he may not see you. Look how I 
bleed ! Hullett has mismanaged his own affairs at Stannon, 
so do not entrust to him yours at Wellcombe. If I offer 
myself" — 

"It is to ensure a refusal," interrupted Georgie, "so pray 
desist." 

" But I do — I will. The first Mrs. Davey would protest to 
you, were she here" — 

"That she objected to me as a second Mrs. Davey. And 
now, allow me this time to show you the door. Vou have 
bund your gloves ? " 

She unlocked and threw open the house door. 

Ruefully and with a purple face Captain Davey walked out 
id ran against Squire Hullett 

" I beg your pardon." 

" I — a thousand times beg yours." 
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"Well," said HuUett, at the foot of the steps, 



" Poor, and you ? " 

" Poor also. I will tell you what, old man ; we must work 
together, or we snimble over each other." 



CHAPTER XVII 
A VILLAGE MEMORIAL 

THE two gentlemen walked in silence to the inn, where 
HuUett called for the cob to be put into his gig. But 
Davey said, " I shall ride home by and by. I have got the 
dust into my throat, and my lungs cl<^ged with cobweb." 

"And I doubt not some fibres of the sack given you to 
boot," threw in Hullett. 

"Ah, you may be pleasant, but you faced the same as 
myself ! " 

" My dear fellow, do not judge others by yourself. I tamed 
behind and shut you out because I wanted to sound that gid 
and ascertain whether she had set eyes on the * Revelations.' I 
do not hold that she has. Had she found or read them she 
would have strutted as a princess and have been very high 
with us." 

"I don't agree with you," said Davey. "I hold that she 
has seen and has secured them. Was not the despatch box 
open ? Who had unlocked it ? " 

"The parson may have done that, and being half paralysed 
was unable to close the letter lock." 

"But the outer chest was locked." 

" He may have been able to do that — or he may have got 
someone to lock it for him. He has disposed of the ' Revela- 
tions ' to Sir Thomas." 

"He cannot have done so. When was it possible? He 
had his second stroke whilst we were biddii^ against each 
other. And Sir Thomas started for London immediately 
after." 
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" It is altogether perplexing. I do not know what to think," 
said Hullett, musing. 

"I do," retorted Davey. "That girl has them. Why did 
she have the chest moved to her own room, unless it were 
because it contained the 'Revelations*?" 

" She may have known of the bank-notes." 

" She had the key. If the parson had left the despatch box 
open, what was to prevent her seeing both the notes and the 
* Revelations,* if put into the upper tray ? She did not relock, 
because she did not know the word." 

"This is serious," said HuUett " We must get hold of the 
manuscript." 

" I will go into the tavern and clear my brain," said Davey. 

Then he entered the inn. 

A good many men were there — farmers who had been at 
the funeral, and who now, when smoking and drinking, sat in 
their shirt-sleeves, with their black coats folded on the seat 
under them, or else on the window-ledge. 

A slight stir ensued when Davey entered, and those nearest 
the fire made room for him. One rose from the arm-chair and 
offered him the seat 

He looked about him and nodded to, and saluted every man 
present. 

"We have met with a grievous loss," said the church- 
warden, removing the pipe from his mouth. " There is not a 
Dissenter in the parish as does not lament him. No bigotry 
in him : we want no highfliers in his room. I warrant 'the 
bishop never had a moment's trouble wi' he. It's men o' his 
stamp as we want in the Church, and no highfliers. There 
was a parson of a different kidney here once — but there ! he 
is gone. We want no zealots. If there is to be zeal, let us 
have it in the proper place, the chapel, and it's them as has zeal 
as get into trouble wi' the bishop ; so the bishops, who wants 
all peaceable, they don't want no zealots neither. What is the 
Church established for but just to let us alone. We want to 
be let alone, we do. You all agree wi' me, gentlemen ? " 

This was acquiesced in with nods and grunts of approval. 

"Down with the highfliers sez I," quoth the church- 
warden, " and I drinks to the coming in of peace and goodwill 
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alot^ with a new pass'n as ha'n't got no zeal, and no upsetting 
of what is." 

"Ah I" said a yeoman named Dunsford, with fleshf lips 
and li(^uorish eye, "Bellamy was the pass'n afore Thirkleby. 
You mind how Betsy Pomery summonsed me about that child 
we had, but it was arranged amicably, and never came into 
court Wot did Pass'n Bellamy do but ketch me in a lane 
and give me a talk about it I don't want to have no pass'n 
here corruptin' of our morals by talkin' of our little slips." 

" It's what they call interfering with the sanctity of domestic 
life," said Davey. 

"And see how difTerent was Thirkleby. I were summonsed 
again by Joan Kellaway about her brat, and I had to pay three 
shillin' a week for its maintenance, which is outrageous, and 
eighteenpence would ha' been plenty. But Thirkleby he 
never said a word to me about it." 

Then up spake Farmer Smerdon : " Look here, I've got fifty 
pound invested in Methuselah Chapel, and I don't want to 
lose my interest So I do hope we shan't ha' no eloquent 
preacher to the church. 'T would be a pity." 

"Gentlemen," said Davey, "why should you not draw up a 
memorial as from the parish to the dean and chapter, who 
hold the patronage ? This is a poor living, so they may none 
of 'em care for it themselves, or their relations." 

" Thaf s right," said a hind named Cleave. " Lalidlord 
Hamlin, do you put some writing-p>aper and pens on the table, 
and let us get a writin' diawed up from the inhabitants of 
Wellcombe, axin' for a pass'n to be sent us to our mind." 

The landlord produced the requisites, and having cleared a 
space on the tap-house board, by brushing aside the pots and 
glasses, and having wiped up the rings of moisture they had 
left, "There you are, masters," said he. "Which of you can 
write the best fist?" 

"Smerdon does that," was the general cry — "he is 
overseer." 

" I ain't particlar," said the man selected. " How shall us 
begin 7 To the Reverend the Dean and Chaps under him ? " 

" Stay ! " exclaimed Davey ; " the proper address is — To 
the Very Reverend, when writing to a dean." 
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"And what are the chaps? Middlin' Reverend?" 

" What do mean by the chap>s ? " 

" Why, them as makes up the chapter." 

"This will never do," said Davey. "Let me see." He 
Staggered to his feet. He had already drunk a couple of 
glasses of spirits. He took up his position over Smerdon, 
te&ning his knuckles on the table, and flourishing a clay pipe 
in the other hand. 

"That will do so far," said he, and pointed with the sealing- 
waxed mouthpiece of his pipe to the paper. " ' To the Very 
Reverend, the Dean of Exeter,' so far well— now go on," he 
hiccoughed, "go on, 'and to the Reverend the Chapter' — so. 
Now commence another line, 'The humble' — you have left 
out an k ; put it in. Go on. ' The humble petition of the 
Churchwardens, Overseers, and Parishioners of Wellcombe-in- 
the-Moor.' That is right. Now a fresh line and a capital 
letter." 

" You must get in an Imprimis somewhere," said the hind. 
"I've seen it scores of times in all sorts of dockiments. 1 
should begin wi' that if I wos you, Mr. Smerdon." 

"No, no," protested the captain. "We shall reach that 
presently. Now go on, sir — 'Seeing that we have been de- 
prived by death of our lamented minister, the Reverend 
Josiah Thirkleby, Master of Arts.' That is as it should be, 
I think, gentlemen?" asked Davey, turning his red face 
about. 

"I think I should add late lamented," suggested Dunsford. 

" I don't hold by that," said a man named Eastley. " Late 
lamented means that we did lament him when he was alive, 
and ceased doing so as soon as he wor dead." 

" I can't see it," retorted Dunsford. " Late does not refer 
to the lamentation but to the minister, the Reverend Josiah 
Thirkleby." 

" I don't hold with that no wise," said Eastley. " You can't 
say of a man when he is in his coffin and buried six foot 
underground that he was the late Josiah Thirkleby. That is 
only the body or remains of Josiah Thirkleby." 

"Then where is he, if he is not in his grave?" 

"In heaven, I suppose," 
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" No, that's his soul," 

" Do you mean to tell me that the soul carries away with it 
the titles of Reverend and Master of Arts, and leaves the body 
without any?" 

" I don't quite say that." 

"Then what becomes of his Master of Arts and title of 
Reverend? They must be somewhere." 

" Gentlemen," said the hind Cleave, " it seems to me that 
we can smooth the difference thus : ' By the death of the late 
Reverend Josiah Thirkleby, formerly Master of Arts and our 
Vicar,' That involves no principle ; we leave it an open 
question whether the body or the soul keeps the Master of 
Arts, etcetera." 

"Well, I'll consent to that," said Dunsford, "but I'm not 
convinced." 

" Nor am I," said Eastley, " but I will waive the objection. 
I don't want to make difficulties unnecessarily." 

" Now," said Cleave, " you can put in Imprimis." 

"It is coming," repUed Davey. "Go on, Mr. Smerdon. 
'Formerly Master of Arts and our Vicar.' Now a fresh 
paragraph. ' And aware that the presentation to the cure is 
in your hands, we, the above-mentioned ' " — 

"I Hke 'the above-mentioned,'" said Cleave; "it sounds 
wholesome." 

" 'We, the above-mentioned Parishioners*" — 

" Is it not throwing a slight on the churchwardens and 
overseers not mentioning them again ? " asked Richard Furze. 
" I observe that at the beginning you did refer to them, and 
now you pass them over as if of no account," 

"No," said the hind, "not at all. They are included 
among the parishioners." 

" Then why not let them be spoken of separately as at 
first ? " asked Furze. " I do not want to be captious, but let 
us have everything in order." 

" ' The Churchwardens, Overseers, and Parishioners,' so 
shall it stand," said Davey. "Go on, Mr. Smerdon. 'We, 
the above-mentioned,' etcetera, as agreed, ' humbly approach 
you with the petition.' " 

"Why should we say ' humbly '?" asked Eastley. "Let 
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US say * respectfully.* We ain't so over-humble here, and allow 
dean and chaps to ride over our head.** 

" Proceed, Mr. Smerdon,** said Davey. " Write on, * With 
the petition that, in appointing to the vacant cure, you will 
consider their wishes, which are * — now. Cleave, for your Im- 
primis^ that** — 

Davey looked round for a suggestion. 

"That,** said Dunsford, "in matter of doctrine he 
shouldn't give himself darned airs as if he was going to 
teach us ; for, I reckon, we know just as much as the best 
parson.** 

" I can*t put in * darned airs * ; the expression is unparlia- 
mentary.** 

" We don't want no doctrine ; Pass'n Thirkleby never gave 
us none, and we won't stand none from his successor.'* 

"Will this do?*' asked the captain, ^y Imprimis ^ in the 
matter of doctrine, that he should not be a man of any 
definite opinions ' ? *' 

" Yes,*' said Dunsford, " and in his preaching let him stick 
to generalities and never say nothing as anybody could apply 
to himself." 

" That is reasonable," said Davey, " * and in his preaching 
deal with generalities.' " 

" Not enough," exclaimed Dunsford. " What if the new 
man hears about Joan Kellaway, and ketches me in a lane 
between high hedges, and no gate near ? " 

"That is easily dealt with," said Davey. "We have but 
to append to * his preaching ' the words * and private inter- 
course with his flock.' Will that meet your views ? " 

"Middling," said Dunsford. "But I'd like to put it 
stronger." 

" Then," said Smerdon, looking up from the sheet of paper, 
"we don't want no mean beggar here as can't chuck away 
no money among us." 

" No, that we don't," agreed all. 

" And," threw in another, " us don't want no bigot here as 
shall refuse to subscribe to the maintenance of the chapel 
Sunday school" 

"There be two chapels — one out to Lower Wellcombe." 
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"Then let him subscribe to both." 

"But," protested Davey, "is this reasonable, gentlemen? 
He will have to support the church Sunday school entirely 
out of his own pocket, as I do not suppose he will get any 
assistance from the parish." 

"There ain't no church Sunday school. Mr. Thirkleby 
never had none, but gave his half-guinea free and liberal like 
to both chapels. And it came cheapest so, as he were saved 
the trouble and expense of having one of his own." 

" That is reasonable and just," said Davey. " It commends 
itself to one on economical grounds. Now, Smerdon.write 
this : ' The parish being poor, with in it no resident gentry ' " — 

" Don't want none," was thrown in from all sides. 

" ' No resident gentry in it, the aforenamed deem it expedient 
and advisable that the new vicar should be a man of private 
means, and of a liberal and not narrow and sectarian spirit' " 

"That's fine," said Richard Furze. "A man is a cursed 
sectarian if he holds to what he believes to be right, and ain't 
open-handed and free to the other side and give in to them 
in everything." 

" Ah," said Davey, who had taken another glass of spirits, 
and could hardly support himself upright, " Ah, you had a 
rich man in Thirkleby ! " 

" Rich ! — bah ! he spent a little money just at first, but not 
a doit during the last few years." 

" That was not because he was short of money," said Davey, 
wiping his mouth on Smerdon's shoulder. " He had hun- 
dreds, thousands, in bank-notes. I've seen 'em to-day. How 
many hundreds o' thousands I can't say, and jewels and 
promissory notes, and mortgages — all goes now to little 
missie." 

" You don't mean to say so? " 

" I do. Piles of silver plate, pictures worth thousands, 
altogether enough to buy up all the land in Wellcombe." 

" I reckon," said Cleave, " us had best confine ourselves 
just now to this here ' In Memoriam,* and clap in another 
Imprimis." 

" You can't do it, man," said Davey. " It's an impossibility 
to have more than one in a document without stultifying our- 
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selves. Then we will wind up — *And your petitioners will 
ever pray, etcetera.' " 

" What does etcetera mean ? " 

" I don't know, but these memorials always wind up with 
it. Now it must be signed by the churchwardens, in behalf 
of the parishioners." 

" And sealed," added Cleave. " And they must say, * This is 
my true act and deed.' " 

" Landlord ! " shouted Smerdon, " give us a candle and some 
sealing-wax." 

" I reckon," said Furze slowly, " that the women should be 
in it too. They're more religious and given to church and 
chapel-goin' than the men, and they likes to be considered and 
consulted. If they are passed over, as it were, they might 
make a little onpleasantness at home." 

" That's right," said Davey. " Now, Hamlin, your missus, 
if you please, to sign here." 

" I ha'n't exactly got a missus," said the landlord. 

The men laughed. 

" Call her housekeeper," suggested Dunsford. " Send Polly 
here, and bid her bring a thimble to seal with. We'll draw 
our pipes across the wax to signify our agreement." 

"Gentlemen," said the churchwarden, "there is only one 
thing I have to say — and that is, I don't see no reprobation 
of highflier in this here dockiment" 

" Why, it is all agin them," protested several voices. 

" If that's the case, I don't mind signing in behalf of you all, 
and this here is my seal." 

He dropped a blotch of red wax on the paper and marked 
it with the end of the pipe he had been smoking. " This is 
my true act and deed." 

Then rose a clamour. " Polly ! Come along, Polly ! " It 
was a summons to the housekeeper. 

A bold-faced, dark-eyed, handsome woman, very florid in 
complexion, neatly dressed in cotton, came to the table. 

" Come along, Polly ! You're to sign this here appeal on 
behalf of the womenkind of Wellcombe, the female parish- 
ioners." 

Smerdon jumped out of his seat to make room for the 
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voman, and in so doing accidentally struck a pot of ale and 

sent it over, flooding the table and drowning the memorial. 
" Oh, whatever is to be done ! " was the general ciy. 
"We must begin anew," said Cleave. "Imprimis." 
"Can't," sighed Davey, and sunk into a chair. "I be 

terribly overcome by my feelings, thinking of my poor friend 

Thirkleby." 



CHAPTER XVIII 



A WOMAN'S PRIVILEGE 



A N old moor farmhouse is eminently picturesque. Usually 
A\^ it looks into the curtilage that is surrounded by farm 
Buildings. It is built entirely of granite, the walls very thick, 
and the stones set in a modicum of mortar. On the one side is 
the broad mullioned window of the hall or chief kitchen, and 
in the middle is the protruding porch, with its arched doorway 
under a square hood, with either the initials of the owner who 
built the house or the date at which it was built inserted in the 
spandrels. 

The type having been fixed in Tudor times did not alter 
for many generations, and houses of precisely the same char- 
acter were erected in the first half of the eighteenth century. 

It was only with the dawn of the nineteenth that erections of 
incomparable ugliness, but happily also of flimsiness, which 
promise speedy decay, have risen in their places. That abys- 
mal degradation of taste, which affected the upper classes a 
century ago, has now reached the farmer and the tradesman, 
and these at present strive to rival each other in the hideous- 
ness of the dwellings that they run up. 

Furze, that either gave its name to the family that owned it 
or received its name from them, was one of the venerable and 
untouched farmhouses of the seventeenth century. Over the 
granite doorway in a panel was cut the date, 1682, and in the 
spandrels were S.F., the initials of Samson Furze, who had 
built the house. The roof was of thatch. The chimneys 
were large, granite cut, and stepped at the side to let off the 
water that drove against them from weeping skies. 

124 
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Richard had returned from the funeral, and from its corol- 
lary the public-house, with rosy cheeks and a watery eye, but 
with all his wits about him. 

"The pig-meat is smelling bad," said the yeoman. 

" It would smell worse if I had boiled it here, and not in 
the back kitchen," returned Mrs. Furze. " But I don't 
mind the smell coming here so much as I do its getting 
into the dairy, and giving a taste to the butter. And it's 
not that only, but the styes are against the wall, and it's 
terrible. I can scarce a-bear it myself ; it comes right through 
into the dairy. And, Richard, we shall lose all our customers. 
There have been complaints about it already in Ashburton, 
and at Kendals' they took Mounces' butter last week, and 
not ours, because the taste was unwholesome." 

" You should have a new dairy on the other side," 

" That is what I've told you ever since we were married ; 
but you wouldn't hearken to me." 

" I have no money to spend in building." 

" If you had set a stone for every pint of ale you have 
drunk it would have been up years ago. It's a crying shame, 
and I don't know which way to look when I pass Sarah 
Mounce — her butter driving mine." 

" Well, the Mounces, so they say, are going to sell ; Jabez 
has a fancy to retire and put his son into the drapery trade. 
He has a relative in the business." 

" And they have finer meadows than we," 

"It would be just the making of Furze to have their 
meadows, but they will not be sold apart from the farm." 

"My wordl" exclaimed Mrs. Furze. "If only we had 
them meadows, what a dairy us should possess ! " 

"And turn out a terrible lot o'. butter tastin' o' pig-stye," 
observed Kicbard. 

His wife looked sharply at him, but he maintained a stolid 
countenance, and she could not read his mind. 

" Of course we should be obliged to move the dairy," she said. . 

"And have one double the size." 

" So I reckon." 

" But thatll cost a pot o' money. I believe that Dunsford 
is a-thinking of buying the farm," 
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''Dunsford! his missus peacocking it on the Mounces' 
farm, as well as their own. Why, she has a hot hand such as 
never can make butter." 

" If she has a hot hand, he is a warm man." 

" Wi* his goings on he's had to pay ever so much, and all 
han't come out neither, but been hushed up. And how else 
can you hush these matters but by puttin' of bank-notes over 
folks' mouths. Mounces' farm would be thrown away on such 
as Betsy Dunsford." 

" It is of no use our thinking of it," said Furze. " I haven't 
the ready money just now, nor for buildin' of fresh pig-styes. 
By the way, Sue, I've heard a rare scrap o' news. The parson 
has been hoardin* his money, hundreds on hundreds of pounds, 
all in bank-notes, and his niece has come in for it all. They 
do say she's worth some tens o' thousands — more than would 
buy Mounces' farm and mine as well, were that to be sold, 
which it is not" 

" What, her as shot our Samson ? " 

" Susan, you know very well she did it by an accident. It 
was Samson's fault ; he has told you so a score of times. You're 
for ever bringing it up, and he sez, sez he, * Her didn't know I 
was there, and it were dark, and I, not seein' her pistol, got in 
the way.' " 

" But she ill-wished him." 

" No, she did not He has said so hisself. Her wouldn't 
do it, and scat the figure up." 

"Well, her intended to do it, and that be nigh as bad, I 
reckon." 

"Only because he boxed her ears, and she flew into a 
fury." 

" She is a spiteful, wicked creature." 

" But cruel rich." 

" Much good will her riches do her." 

" It's my belief she'll outbid the Dunsfords for the Mounces' 
farm. You see there is terrible little land goes wi' the manor. 
And to have the house, and not enough ground to sneeze on 
wi'out being unpleasant to the neighbours, is poor games — 
specially if you hold a manor." 

" I never saw no good yet as a manor was." 
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" Because the parson set no store on his rights. But if his 
Georgie marries Bill Smerdon " — 

" Marries Bill Smerdon ? " echoed Mrs. Furze. 

"There be things more onlikely than that, and Bill is a 
likely chap, tall and straight and open-faced, and got a bit o' 
edication." 

" His mother is that there Lizde as was my Aunt Susan's 
maid, and got her, when old and total, to leave alt her money 
out of the family to her." 

"It was for your Aunt Susan's money that Thomas Smerdon 
married hei. It is a look to a high shelf for Lizzie Smerdon's 
son to think of securing the parson's niece, and she one who, 
as the folks say, with blood royal in her." 

"As to her blood royal," exclaimed Mrs. Furze contemptu- 
ously, " I set no store by that ! " 

"As Samson don't take her, she can please herself," said 
Richard Furze. " It's no concern of ours — only so far, that 
who gets the manor may make it inconvenient for us." 

"Why so?" 

"Why, because Bill Smerdon may come shooting over my 
land." 

" I'll turn the dogs on him if he does, and summons him as 
well" 

"He will be exercising his legal rights as lord of the 
manor." 

" Lord, preserve us ! Lizzie Smerdon's brat the lord of 
the manor ! " 

"The holder of the manor can come over our land without 
trespass. He can do more, he can open a mine in my fields, 
and they do tell me that there is tin in Five Acres. The 
royalties will go to Bill Smerdon — Lizzie's brat." 

" But the land is yours." 

" Ves, but the lord of the manor has rights to game above 
ground and to minerals under ground." 

" Is that what lordship means ? " 

Mrs. Furze fell into a brown study. Presently she said, " I 
reckon Lizzie Smerdon be holdin' of her head terrible h^h. 
If I live I'll bring her nose down a bit It's the long-necked 
geese as sets their bills into the worst mud." 
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"She will have a just cause to hold up hei head She, as 
was a poor servant-woman, attending on your aunt, to be 
mother of a son with his tens of thousands of pounds, buying 
up of the land right and left, and with a daughter as has the 
royal hlood in her." 

Mrs. Furze made a gesture of impatience. 

" And to be able to say to her boy, ' Bill ! go and shoot and 
ferret over Furze to-day, just for the fun of the thing, to bring 
out old Susie and get a lick from her rough tongue.' " 

" She won't dare to call me old Susie." 

"Those low-bred creatures are the most stuck-up of all. 
She was into Ashburton last market day. I saw her flattening 
of her nose agin' Miss Folly's winder, lookin' at a turban wi' 
feathers." 

" A turban wi' feathers ! " 

" You see as mother-in-law to blood royal and lady of the 
manor, and wi' a blazin' big dairy, and wi' the royalties from 
the mine in Five Acres " — 

"Samson shall marry Georgie, if only to spite her," ex- 
claimed Mrs. Furze, and swung out of the room, to stumble 
upstairs to where Samson lay, and there and then to insist on 
his doing what she had vowed a few days previously that, with 
her consent, he never should do. 

But it is the privilege allowed to women to change their 
minds. 



CHAPTER XIX 

A CARD UP THE SLEEVE 

" /"^ROOK your ami, old man, and let me hang on," said 

y^^ Hullett " I want to have a talk with you, in a lively 
strain, too, and to the purpose I'll sing you a song." 

Davey extended his broad arm, and Hultett put his hand 
tightly within it They were together on the road to the 
lodges from Stannon. 

The spot chosen by Hullett as his country seat was not ill 
selected, considering the situation and the altitude. The 
moors formed a half-moon from the west to the east, and in 
this amphitheatre rose a sparkling brook that danced down 
among granite boulders till it reached what had once been a 
lake bottom, and then it lost itself in bog. 

Hullett had begun to build on the westernmost horn of the 
moon, near an immense clatter of rocks, in which fern and 
whortleberry grew dense. The hills rose four or five hundred 
feet above the house, but that house stood twelve hundred 
and fifty feet above the sea. At that elevation his plantations 
were not likely to be successful. The lookout from the house, 
of which but a wing had been built, was not pleasing ; it com- 
manded a great shoulder of desolate moor, unbroken even by 
crags. However, such sun as allowed itself to play over the 
waste was caught and concentrated in this basin among the 
hills. 

The mistake made by Hullett had been double. By his 
choice of situation, he had compelled himself to make a drive 
of a mile from the high road, and he was forced to make 
this drive over an infirm bottom that was mostly morass, 
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into which many thousands of tons of granite must be 
poured to ensure a foundation. 

The drive was in part made, the house in part built, the 
ground in part cleared. The probabilities of completion were 
remote. Neither timber, nor lime, nor slate are produced on 
" the moor " ; all have to be drawn at great cost, with infinite 
labour, from great distances, up roads of the slope of the side 
of a roof. Thus the cost of building on the moor is double 
the expense elsewhere. The only materials provided by the 
country are stone and sand. Hullett found that the little he 
had built had cost him a prodigious sum, what little road 
he had laid had swallowed up money as though it had been 
paved with guineas. He had done some planting, but at the 
aWtude of Stannon no trees would grow. He had laid 
out some flower-beds, and the flowers had been blown out of 
the beds. 

" Davey," said he, " I am going to sing you a little trifle. 
Listen and digest." 

" You are in a playful mood." 

" Kittenish at times, captain." 

Then he struck up — 

*'*Genefer, Gentle, and Rosemarie, 
Elderly spinsters of high degree, 
Encountered a snail on the path they trod, 
Generically designate Gasteropod.' " 

Then, detaching his fingers from Davey's arm, he executed 
certain nimble movements with his feet on the sanded drive, 
as he sung — 

** * Getting up early, and down too soon. 
Taking a somersault over the moon.'" 

As he ended the second line he swung round and came in 
face of his companion by a twirl on his toes, and with a snap 
of his fingers. 

*• I shan't make this evolution again," said Hullett, " you 
must rest satisfied with the single performance ; but you 
understand it pertains to the chorus. Carry it in your mind's 
eye." 
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" I will do so," said the captain. 

" Because, you know," proceeded Hullett, " it takes the wind 
out of me so that I can't articulate my words or give resonance 
to my notes as I should like. I hope you observed how I 
gesticulated with my legs. That is not indicative of senile 
debility, is it, old cock?" 

" Have you been drinking?" asked the captaia 

" Nothing to speak of. What makes you suppose it ?" 

" You are elevated ? " 

" I have animal spirits," replied the squire. " When I have 
an idea in my head, I am so — I could tread on air." 

"I lake it this is seldom?" 

" Not often. Now I will continue — 

' With horns erect proceeded the snail. 
And left behind him a, glutinous trait. 
The snail began lo ascend ihe wall, 
"The loathly monster wilt on us fall."' 

Then, you understand, as before — 

'Getting up early, and down too soon.'" 

He began to caper, but without relinquishing the arm of 
Davey. 

" Yes — I will take this chorus for granted," said the latter. 
" Do not distress yourself with it" 

" If it should be performed with great dexterity and nimble- 
ness of the feet, whip! around you and so facing you — the 
effect is delicious." 

" 1 can believe it." 

Then Hullett went on— 

'"They clutched at bnishes and broom and pan, 
Bui theii innemiosl depths appealed Toi inaii. 
For what can fragile woman expect 
From a Gasteropod with its horns erect?'"' 

" I follow you," said Davey, controlling the hand of Mr. 
Hullett. "You need not dance the chorus; sing it without 

evolutions." 
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The squire went on — 

'"Then Refers, the gardener, swung his spade, 
He smole one blow, and the snaii was dead. 
The spinsters fell on his masculine breasl— 
With grateful tears bedewed his vest. 
Getting up early'" — 

" Quite so — I know the chorus," interrupted Davey. 

" ' " Oh, fold us in thine encircling aim, 
Secure from gasteropodic alarm ! " 
"*Tis an emiarras tie riehesse" he said. 
As he shook the spinsters off him and fled.'" 

Mr. HulletC drew a long breath. He forgot about getting 
up early, and down too soon, with its concomitant pirouette, 
in his eagerness to say — 

" Moral, Davey, moral ! you see it ? Clear as a sunbeam. 
She — I mean Georgie — must drop into our arms, succumb on 
our breasts. Woman cannot exist without man. It is a law 
of nature, social, physiological, and psychological." 

" Into the arms, on to the breast of which is she to precipi- 
Ute herself, Hullett ? " 

" Into, on to those of both. Are we not brothers ? Are 
we not united in the same resolve at all costs to secure the 
manuscript ? Look here, captain." Hullett's tone and manner 
suddenly changed. He became gloomy and his face assumed 
a threatening expression. "All my life's savings have been 
swallowed up, some in loans to — you know whom ; the rest 
has been fooled away in attempt to create a park and mansion 
in this howling wilderness, which I was duped into accepting 
in payment of my claims. Nothing will now satisfy me but 
the giving of hot coppers into the palm of that same exalted 
personage. That can be done in one way only. ^\'e must 
secure Thirkleby's ' Revelations.' He knew much. He was 
intimate. He was trusted^not willingly, perhaps, but because 
this august personage was compelled by circumstances to rely 
on him. If we can get hold of those ' Revelations,' we can give 
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that party a warm time and force him to refund what we have 
lost." 

"And I," said Davey, his red face glowing to a deeper 
crimson, " I also have tieen rooked out of the accumulations 
of a lifetime. I have been lured to this desolation and 
encouraged to spend what little was left, that I might be 
beggared beyond the power of causing annoyance. But I 
swear" — he snapped his fingers. "Let us get this manu- 
script, and it will be like crackers under a donkey's tail." 

"We have no time to lose," said HuUett "Happily Sir 
Thomas is away. Were he back, he would compete with us 
for the possession of the papers. Do you know why he has 
gone to town? It is my solemn conviction that the other 
day he had reached the limit of the sum he was authorised to 
ofTer, and he has gone to inquire to what extent he may 
proceed. It is my belief that if we can get hold of the papers 
of Thirkleby, which doubtless contain evidence relative to her 
origin, we could employ her as a means to our end." 

"I see, I swear I do," said Davey meditatively. "If Sir 
Thomas were to get possession of Thirkleby's papers, we 
should be done completely." 

" Done completely," repeated the squire. " But get them 
he shall not. Just consider what an engine, double-barrelled, 
we shall have in our hands if we can not only get the ' Revela- 
tions ' into our possession, but also the papers connected with 

the parentage of that girl Georgie. By ! " he swore, " I do 

not care what I do to forestall Tyrwhitt. Whether Thirkleby 
has hidden the papers, or whether the girl has found and 
secured them, they are in the house, and ransacked the 
house must be from top to bottom, and that without hci 
standing by and watching our every move." 

" She win not let us in again." 

"We shall enter without her leave." 

" How will you contrive to do that ? " 

" That is the card I hold up my sleeve," 

" Of course you will inform me," 

" My good friend, I would tell, show you everything, but 
the mischief is that you are unable to keep a secret. You sit 
in the bar with Tom, Dick, and Harry ; they have no need to 
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pump you, for you of your own free will turn yourself inside 
out before them. On the day of the funeral you blurted out 
what we had done and what we had found." 

''But I did not breathe a word about what we had not 
found. No harm was done." 

"On the contrary, mischief was done. Have you not 
heard? The tidings of her prodigious wealth have been 
bruited about, and that fellow Samson Furze has already 
proposed to her, and is an accepted lover." 

" You amble ahead too fast for fact to keep pace with you," 
said Davey. "It has not got so far as that His mother, 
Susan Furze, is neighing with pride because she thinks that he 
is certain to be taken, and that she will be mother-in-law of 
blood royal, and of the manor with all its privileges." 

" When I produce my card, Mrs. Furze will change her 
crow." 

" What card is that ? " 

" Am I like to tell you ? I do not keep wine in a leaky 
bottle." 

" But we are united for a common object." 

"That is true, but when the liquor is in you throw out 
all your contents." 

" I also have a card up my sleeve." 

" You have ! " 

" Ay ! a trump," retorted Davey. 

" Well, I will show you my card," said Hullett. " I am a 
magistrate. It is my duty to act in this matter. That girl is 
in possession without having established any legal right. I 
shall demand proof that she is entitled to the succession, both 
to the manor and to the savings of the vicar. If she cannot 
show it, then, in the name of the Crown, I shall make her 
walk out." 

" I have a better card than that. Mine is a trump." 

" What is that, Davey ? " 

" A bondrfide heir to the parson." 

Mr. Hullett stood still, and his flabby white cheeks fell. 
" You don't mean to say so ! " 

" I have some very distant connections in Yorkshire, of the 
name of Thirkleby. I alluded to the matter once to the 
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Reverend Josiah, but he put it aside, as though the subject 
did not concern him or because he did not relish it. I tuive 
written to the north, and, as Josiab is an uncontinon name, 
expect easily to ascertain all about him, and produce an heir- 
at-law." 

Hullett was disconcerted, and looked it 

"Captain ! " said he, " keep your card well up your sleeve 
till the moment comes for producing it, and till I have played 
mine." 

" I shall use it the moment I see fit to lay it on the table." 



CHAPTER XX 
"JAN'S COURTSHIP" 

HULLETT accompanied Davey to his lodge gates and 
tarried there to watch his departure, and to make sure 
that the missing captain took the way to Swincombe, where he 
lived, and not to Wellcombe. 

Satisfied on this point, he returned hastily to the fragment 
of Stannon House, had his horse saddled, and rode as fast as 
the beast could carry him in the direction of Wellcombe. 

As he descended the spur of the great ridge of Rowdon, 
over which ran the road, he caught up Samson Furze, who was 
walking. 

Samson wore fawn-coloured small clothes, a white waistcoat, 
a bottle-green coat with imitation smoked pearl buttons, and 
about his throat was folded a blue neckcloth from which 
protruded the head of a large pin. 

" Bless my soul ! " exclaimed Hullett, drawing rein. " What 
is the meaning of this. Furze ? " 

The young man reared himself, with a look of self-satisfaction 
dashed with ill-humour. 

" It is my mother's doing," he said. 

" But in the name of wonder, why ? " 

"Sir, we have our reasons, which are not for all the world." 

"Sam, you invite questions, got up in that provocative 
fashion. Who will pass you by and not lift his eyebrows and 
gape ? We know very well that when birds put on their best 
plumage, it is because they are mating. And it is hardly 
other with human beings. They are not love-making when 
moulting." 

1S6 
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" Vfei\, sir, I do not deny that there may be an occasion for 
this." 

" You are not on your way to your marriage ? " 

" Not quite that, squire." 

"Then it is the next or the preceding act to that. You are 
about to propose." 

"You are not terrible far ofT," said the young man, 
colouring. 

Hullett swung himseir off his horse, and, leading him by the 
rein, stepped along beside the youth, and sang out — 

" ' A-couitin' Jan goes in his holiday clothes, 

All irim, nolhing is^ed and toia ; 

From his hat to his hose, wi' a sweet yeller rose. 

He looks like a gentleman bom. 

Ves, he docs ! man, he does ! 

lie looks like a gentleman bom.'" 

" Be you mocking me ? " astced Samson, becoming very red, 
and clutching his stick. 

" Mocking ! Not a bit. Wishing you joy. Only I would 
it were I. I bear you no grudge. To be candid, I tried my 
luck in the same quarter and failed. Go in and succeed." 

" You, sir ! You proposed to Miss Georgie ! " 

" I did. But she would have none of me — thought me too 
old. But I am not so old as she supposes. You should sec 
my miniature. Competent authorities assure me that it does 
not flatter. However, I have fallen through." 

" I do not reckon that I have much chance," said Samson, 
losing his reserve. " As you have told me this, 1 don't mind 
letting you know that I have also been refused. That was 
only a little while ago. But nothing venture nothing have ; 
and mother insists." 

" You have a prodigious advantage on your side. She sent 
a slug -into your carcass, careering about your ribs, and your 
life was saved by a miracle. That will tell in your favour. 
She must have endured qualms over that slug." 

Samson shook his head. 

" When she had shot me," said he sullenly, " she rode away 
and never concerned herself one mite and crumb about me, 
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whether I were alive or dead. And whilst I have been lyin' 
sick and mendin', her's never so much as once sent up to 
Furze to inquire how I were gettin' along." 

" My dear boy," said HuUett, " that proves nothing. 
Remember, her uncle died almost immediately, and the house 
has been in confusion ever since. Besides, she is deucedly 
proud — too proud to send and let you suspect how concerned 
she was. But she made daily inquiries through Alse Giylls, 
Rebecca, and Moses." 

" You think so ? " 

" I am sure of it." 

A young man passed, and looked open-eyed at Sam. 
HuUett began " Jan's Courtship," and the youth laughed and 
his eye twinkled. 

" For sure you are mocking me," said Sam, 

"I am doing my uttermost to encourage you," answered 
the squire. " Soldiers always go into an engagement to the 
strains of music." 

" If I fail this time," said Furze, " I will not show my face 
again in Wellcombe. Mother has been makin' brag all over 
the place what she will do when we get Miss Geoigie's money. 
She will buy out the Mounces, and send me shooting over all 
the farms, and try for mines in Dunsford's meadows. It is 
mother's doing that I be dressed up like this. Her thinks it 
is the right thing. There hain't a dozen folk in Wellcombe as 
are not aware I be goin' courtin' to-day. Mother have been 
blowing the trumpet so." He paused, slackened pace, and 
said, " Look yonder. There are a number of our fellows 
outside the public-house waiting to give me a cheer and to 
take a glass with me for encouragement," 

"They should reserve their cheer till you return triumphant. 
But a glass would not be amiss." 

" Unless I come back accepted, I shall not come back at 
all. I have cash in my pocket, and I shall enlist. I won't be 
jeered by the men and pitied by the women and pointed at 
by all." 

" 1 will do something for you," said HuUett. " I will precede 
you, and see how the coast lies. I have a bit of business to 
transact with Miss Georgie, now." 
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The young man hesitated. 

" You will not try to cut me out ? " 

" On the word of a gentleman, no." 

" Well," said Samson, " I do feel my courage run out at my 
toes. 1 should Uke a glass with my mates afore I risk what 
may turn my life one way or another." 

Hullett remounted his horse, touched the flanks with his 
heels, and left young Furze behind. 

He alighted at the Manor House, hitched up his horse at 
the gate, and rang at the bell. 

Rebecca opened, but stood reluctant to admit him. 

" I doubt if the young mistress will see you," she said. 

"Go and tell her it is on business of extraordinary im- 
portance to her. I will wait in the dining-room." 

He thrust himself into the lobby and laid his hand on the 
door of the room he purposed to invade. 

At the same moment Georgina appeared. She looked 
coldly at him, and said, "I receive no visitors. I told 
Rebecca to deny me." 

" I can take no denial," replied Hullett. " If refused 
admission as a visitor 1 demand it as a magistrate." 

" What do you want ? " 

" A word with you alone." 

" Well, then, go in yonder. I will grant you five minutes, 
no more. Let this be your last intrusion." 

"It may be, miss," said Hullett, "that your claws will be 
clipped, and your power to deny me admission taken from 
you. But you mistake me in treating me as a vulgar intruder. 
I come as a friend." 

" In the masquerade of a friend. Friendship is not solicited 
when thrust on one." 

" What I have to say, let it be behind a shut door," said the 
squire. 

" Very well." Georgie shut the valve and stood against it, 
holding the handle. " Say shortly what you have a mind to." 

"Miss Georgie, you misunderstand me, or you would 
entreat me differently. There is a certain person coming 
presently, dressed like a popinjay, whom maybe you are expect- 
ing, and on that account resent my presence." 
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" I do not understand you." 

" Samson Furze in his Sunday-go-best looks like a gentleman 
born coming a-courting. He is taking a preliminary glass at 
the inn to inspire Dutch courage." 

" You are insolent I will hear no more." She made a 
movement to leave. 

" Hear me ! " said Hullett imperiously. " It is a fact that 
this fellow is on his way hither with the object in view that I 
have indicated. That is nought to me. You are menaced 
with a serious danger. You have remained in this house, you 
have entered into possession of your uncle's hoard, as though 
all were your own. So far you have produced no evidence 
that you have a right to house or manor, or to any of the plate 
and bank-notes upstairs. What I desire to inform you is this. 
Mr. Davey — or Captain Davey, as they call him — has got 
relatives of the name of Thirkleby in Yorkshire, and these 
kinsmen claim to belong to your uncle's stock. They are 
about to assert their rights, through Davey, to the entire 
inheritance, to house and land, to every stick of furniture, 
shred of paper, and hoarded pound. He who considers him- 
self to be the heir is on his way from Yorkshire, and may 
arrive any day. He will take possession of everything except 
your own personal property. You will, I trust, give me credit 
for good feeling and kindly intent in that I come to forewarn 
you, so that this may not explode over your head unawares. 
How will you meet this claim ? " 

He paused. The girl let her hands fall, and stood pale, 
with the colour dying even out of her lips. 

"I am your sincere friend," pursued Hullett; "I am a 
Justice of the Peace, and will stand by you if you have any 
legal ground on which to plant your two little feet. Has a 
will turned up ? " 

Georgina shook her head. 

" I feared not. A will might have made you secure. If no 
will has been discovered, then you must establish your relation- 
ship to your deceased uncle by documentary evidence. I 
know well that he disputed that you were other than his ward. 
That night when I dined here, he even dashed a glass of port 
wine in my face because I suggested that you were his niece. 
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There may be a mystery or there may not It is no concern 
of mine. Can you rurnlsh me with proof as to vho you are, 
and that you are, legitimately, his nearest of kin ? " 

Georgie shook her head. 

" I feared as much," said Hullett to himself. " She has not 
found the manuscript or she would have known all." 

"I have reason to surmise," pursued he aloud, "that the 
requisite information is in writing somewhere in your uncle's 
band, and with a number of letters and Other documents such 
as will indisputably establish your relationship. If you have 
not found the manuscript, which bears the title ' Revelations 
OF A Man about Court,' then let me urge you, in your own 
interest, to leave no comer unsearched, and directly it turns 
up to communicate with me. On no account ask Davey, who 
is interested on behalf of his relative. On my disinterested 
friendship and integrity you may rely. Will you trust 
me?" 

She looked at him steadfastly, and answered " No I " 

" No ! Whom, then, will you trust ? " 

" No man at all. I have not yet encountered a man whom 
I can confide in. All 1 have come across are self-seeking, 
disingenuous, unscrupulous, all — with the possible exception 
of Sir Thomas." 

" You say that because you know so little of him," threw in 
Hullett bitterly. 

" It may be so," she answered icily, " Our interview is 
concluded, whether I find the papers or whether I have found 
them — in no case shall they be submitted to you." 

She stood aside to let him pass out 

He turned, while and angry, and said spitefully, " You will 
confide, I suppose, in that jackdaw in peacock's plumage who 
is coming to make a leg to you and ask the honour of your 
hand?" 

She did not answer, but shut the house door on him, and 
barred it 

Hullett unhitched his horse, and a few yards down the road 
lit on Samson. 

" She is in the devil of a temper," he said. 

Samson went forward in doubtful mood ; Hullett looked on. 
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He saw the young fellows from the inn following, creeping up 
behind hedges, eager to learn the result of the wooing. 

The young man knocked. 

There was no reply. 

He knocked again. 

Then an upper window opened, Georgie's head appeared, 
and looking down she said, " Not at home to you or to any 
man ! ** and shut the window again. 

When Samson was seen to turn and walk away in confusion, 
from behind the hedges rose rude voices. 

'* If this be the way for to get me a wife 
I reckon Vl\ never have none, 
rd rather live single the whole of my life. 
And home to my mammy Til run. 
Yes, I will ! man, I will ! 
Zure I will ! 
And home to my mammy 1*11 run ! " 

That night the king's shilling was taken in Ashburton. 



CHAPTER XXI 

ALLSPICE 

WHEN Georgina was satisfied that the coast vras clear, 
she left the house that she might seek counsel of 
the sole person in whom she could confide, the old woman 
Grylls. There was not an individual of her own station in 
life with whom she was acquainted on whom she could rely. 
She felt, perhaps, less repugnance towards Sir Thomas 
Tyrwhitt than towards any other man she knew, but it was 
precisely against him that her uncle had warned her, as one 
from whom she must keep back the manuscript ; consequently, 
even if he had been in the neighbourhood, she would not have 
been disposed to consult him. 

Granny Grylls was an ignorant woman, whose range of 
ideas was limited by the hills that girt in Welicombe, whose 
notions of the world beyond were nebulous. Vet she was 
honest, she was attached to the girl, and she possessed much 
shrewdness. 

Georgina was alarmed at the menace of a true heir coming 
to the place to lay his hand on everything, as that would 
necessarily entail her expulsion from the Manor House, and 
driven out of that she would be homeless and without means. 
Whither could she go ? What should she do ? 

She walked so fast as almost to run, and turning a comer 
in the lane, all but plunged into the arms of Captain Davey. 

" Eh ? " exclaimed he. " An agreeable surprise. Some men 
go to seek their fortune, to others fortune falls into their arms." 

" I beg your pardon," said Geoi^ina, drawing back and 
colouring with vexation. 
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" My dear young lady, I was oq my way to call on you." 
"And I, sir, was leaving roy house to escape vexatious 
visitors." 

" But some may be necessary though vexatious ; to be 
taken as pills. Consider me as that, I am content. I have 
a fatherly interest in you. Look at my white hair," — he raised 
, his hat, — " observe my florid complexion. It is unhealthy, 
I am made up of a bundle of mortal complaints all tearing 
at me, and only suffered to live because they arc pulling in 
different directions, and none has as yet got the upper 
hand." 

"Really, sir, you must allow me to pass. I am on my way 
to Grarmy Grylls," 

"Then permit me to attend you. No, I will not be shaken 
off', I will not be repelled, even by an iceberg. I am a dis- 
interested and generous man, and I have come to have a 
few words with you solely for your own sake. I am one of 
those inconsiderate men who put their hands into their 
pockets and give a guinea as readily as a shilling. That 
is what has brought me to straits here. I have advanced 
a lai^e sum of money without thinking" — 

"Then surely, sir, you need not rack my brains over the 
consideration of your indiscretion." 

" I was going to say— ^to explain — how unselfish and how 
ready I am to help. My heart swells to relieve the poor and 
the fatherless. When I see an orphan before me " — 

"You attempt to block her way, and worry her with a 
detail of your merits and your follies." 

" Now do not, young lady, do not ! I seek your happiness 
only. I have left my work, my comforts, to hasten here 
to forewarn you against a danger that menaces you." 

" You are vastly obliging, but I prefer that dangers should 
come on me suddenly, unexpectedly, rather than see them 
approach from a long way olt and that I should be made 
miserable by anticipation." 

" If you had observed me at a distance, you would have 
slipped aside and not bounced against me." 

" That is true. I would have avoided you by going down a 
lane." 
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" Yet if you foresee a danger, you may evade it" 

" Say what you purpose saying," — Georgie spoke with im- 
patience, — " and go on your way. The tavem, doubtless, is 
the point of your gravitation." 

" Miss Geoigie, it pleases you to flash your foils before my 
eyes. You do not hurt me. I come to you pmnoplied with 
good intentions. I have flown to Wellcombe to caution you 
to be on your guard against Mr. Hullett" 

" Your intimate friend." 

"Pardon me, my companion in adversity, which makes 
strange bed-fellows. Both of us have been outrageously 
bubbled by a certain person who shall be nameless. But 
that is a side matter with which I will not trouble you. What 
I have come to say is that Mr. Hullett, being a magistrate, 
considers it his duty to intervene on behalf of the Crown. 
You have not found a will, I suppose?" 

" None." 

" I feared as much. Then you have no right to anything 
in the Manor House, nor, indeed, to the house itself. If no 
legal claims be put in by an heir appearing on the spot who 
can prove his right to what has been left, the whole will 
escheat to the Crown. I believe it to be the intention of 
Mr. Hullett, as Justice of the Peace, to drop on you quite 
suddenly, and to take possession of everything— specie, notes, 
plate, land, papers, in the name of the Crown. Now, I beg 
earnestly that you will consider me as a friend — as a father; 
look at my white head, and trust me." 

"What am I to do? What can I do?" asked the girl, 
menaced by this new danger. 

" If there be no will," said Davey, " I do not see what you 
can do but protest. If you can prove that you are niece to the 
deceased, you can at least assert a right to a moiety. But 
there is a positive duty incumbent on you, that you are bound 
lo discharge, if you at all value the reputation of your uncle. 
He left a manuscript, a sort of diary. It is, in itself, of no 
intrinsic value, but I am grieved to say that it contains matter 
reflecting on his own moral character. If Hullett should get 
hold of that document, one cannot be answerable for what he 
might do with it. My conviction is that you have found this 
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diary, and I recommend you to place it in my hands. Con- 
stitute me trustee of the deposit Say nothing to Hullett ; let 
him seal and secure what the house contains, but let it be your 
solicitude to place that collection of papers beyond his reach. 
Let me be the custodian. Place this confidence in me, and 
I will fight your battles with Hullett, tooth and nail, and not 
suffer you to be defrauded. Something shall be rescued for 
you from your uncle's accumulations. Indeed, leave that to 
me. I will see to that if you will but gain me to your side by 
assuring me of confidence, by the surrender to me of these 
papers as a trust.'' 

"You consider it, then, of primary importance that the 
document in question should be placed with a reliable person, 
who will not abuse the trust." 

" Most assuredly." 

" Thank you. You have administered good advice. Will 
you be pleased to continue on your way ? That leads to the 
public-house. Mine is in an opposite direction." 

" But you have given me no answer." 

** I will take your advice, so kindly given." 

" And give up the manuscript ? " 

" To the right person." 

" To me ? " 

" Oh dear, no ! I said * the right person.' " 

She walked hurriedly away. 

Davey stood, rubbed his head and face, looked after her, 
and was puzzled. 

Three men, each for his own reasons, were desirous of 
getting hold of her uncle's memoirs and of the papers that 
accompanied them. She had the authority of the deceased 
vicar for the belief that Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt wanted them. 
She had seen how eager Hullett and Davey were to possess 
them — so eager that each sought to circumvent or counter- 
mine the other. 

She did not comprehend their motives. She was quite sure 
that it was not regard for the reputation of her uncle. 

But those papers did not contain anything directly com- 
promising his character. The Reverend Josiah had told ugly 
stories of other persons, many still living, but none of himself. 
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But they did contain the life-story of her mother, and that 
was what Georgie was resolved should not pass under the 
eyes of such men as Hullett and Davey. She knew who she 
was, that she actually was the niece of the Reverend Josiah, 
the daughter of his sister Amalthea. But she was ready 
to sacrifice every right to his estate rather than produce 
the papers necessary for establishing this relationship. For 
by so doing she was giving up to public notoriety not the 
reputation of her uncle, but of her mother. 

Georgina went on her way to the cottage of Alse Grylls 
and entered it 

The old woman was laying out a dirty pack of cards. 
" Ah, Miss Georgie ! I was thinking of you, and trying 
to make out your fortune. The cards don't come suant — not 
to my mind." 

" Which is my card, granny? " 

" The queen of hearts. The knave o' spades be for ever 
getting in the way." 

" I have had Captain Davey obstructing my course hither," 
said the girl ; " and as he is a mining captain, the spade 
suits him, and your cards have told true." 

" He is a knave, sure enough, but not the knave of 
spades." 

"They are all knaves — these men. I have been vexed 
likewise by Squire HulletL He n-as the first who frightened 
me ; and then followed Captain Davey. No, Davey did not 
succeed immediately ; Samson Furze served as an inter- 
lude." 

The old woman shook her head. " He comes into the 
story too often. I cannot keep him out." 
"What, Samson?" 

" Yes, the knave of spades. I see a trouble at hand, I 
have brought in a king of hearts." 
"Pray who is he?" 

"I cannot tell, but he and the knave of spades get across 
each other at every turn of the cards." 
The old woman threw down the pack. 
"What have you come here for?" she asked. 
" I have come for your assistance, granny. These men — 
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knaves all — are in league at one moment, in opposition the 
next, to get from me this" — 

She drew forth the packet of Josiah Thirkleby's " Revela- 
tions." 

"Granny, the secret of my birth is here. Whether the 
secret of my future be there " — she touched the strewn cards 
with her foot — " that is less certain. These men, Hullett and 
Davey, threaten to drive me out of the Manor House, and 
they will do it. All that they want to get hold of is this 
package of papers and letters. It is not safe, and I have 
brought it to you that you may keep it for me well concealed." 

" I will do that," said the old woman. 

She rose slowly from her seat, went to a nook in the wall, 
and drew forth a large brown earthenware jar. It had a wide 
mouth. 

" There," said she, " put them into thickey cloam pot and 
cork it up." 

" And I must seal it. You will not mind ? I have brought 
wax and my uncle's signet with * J.T.' on it." 

" Seal it up ; that is vitty." 

" And I shall put a label on the jar. Allspice, ^^ 



CHAPTER XXII 
NO BIGHTS 

THE loss of her son weighed tightly on Mrs. Furze in 
comparison with the vexation entertained at his rejec- 
tion by Georgie. 

As to his enlistment, that was retnediable. His father 
would purchase his discharge ; but the wound to her vanity 
was fu!t poignantly. She had gone about the parish boasting 
of what would be done when Samson became lord of the 
manor, and she had enjoyed the feminine pleasure of ruffling 
the plumes of her neighbours, the wives of the farmers and 
yeomen of her acquaintance. She was aware, though un- 
willing to admit it herself, that her own conduct had given 
keenness and point to the annoyance. But, like a woman, 
she turned on her husband, and rated and abused him, with 
all the force of which she was capable, for having persuaded 
her, against her better juc^ment, to send Samson a-courting 
the parson's wench. 

The yeoman bore this torrent of abuse with great com- 
posure. Custom had made him callous. She dreaded lest 
those whom she had exasperated by hints of assertion of 
manorial rights should turn on her with gratified resentment. 

But Mrs. Furze was a woman of wit, and she immediately 
took measures to deflect the blow from herself. 

No sooner had she ascertained that Samson had been 
rejected than she started on a round of visits in the parish, 
without a moment's delay, so as to be able to furnish the 
women of Wellcombe with her version of the story. 

Georgina had indeed refused Samson, but in a manner that 
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threw slight on all the marriageable young men in the place, 
and in terms that insulted their mothers and sisters. 

Mrs. Furze first of all imagined to herself what had been 
the feelings of Georgina, and then gave to them forcible, if 
coarse, expression. 

" Oh no ! " said the yeoman's wife. " She would not have 
my Samson * or any vulgar lout out of Wellcombe.' She, with 
the parson's savings and with royal blood in her veins, scorned 
to speak with such bumpkins. She addressed Samson from 
a window, to show she stood on a higher level. * Good Lord ! ' 
said she, * conceive of me as daughter-in-law to the frumps and 
dowdies of the farmhouses here, and to be called sister by the 
blowsy trollops of the moor ! ' " 

Mrs. Furze always had at command a pile of expletives, just 
as the primeval savages heaped up cairns of stones in their 
camps to hurl at besiegers. 

Mrs. Furze was a skilful and observant woman, and she 
worked so ingeniously upon those to whom she communicated 
her story that they forgot their resentment against her to 
flare with anger against the " stuck-up, saucy minx — who was 
nothing after all but a mongrel" — who had disparaged their 
sons and daughters. 

A chaise drew up at the door of the Manor House, and 
a gentleman in clerical dress stepped out and inquired if 
he might see Miss Thirkleby. He announced himself as 
the Reverend Henry Weldon, newly appointed Vicar of Well- 
combe. He was a man of refined exterior, and with an 
earnest and kindly expression. Georgina was at once drawn 
towards him. He seemed to have stepped out of a different 
sphere from that in which she had moved. 

"I have come," said he, after a salutation, "with an 
appeal to your charity. I come in formd pauperis, I have 
been just inducted. Did you hear the church bell? But 
I find that my position is embarrassing. The late vicar 
let the parsonage house to some poor people, and I have 
been constrained to give them notice to vacate it, as, 
positively, I find no house here into which I could go. 
Of course, these poor souls must not be unduly hurried ; 
and in the meanwhile I am out in the street. I do not 
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relish the idea of lodging at the public-house. I thought 
that possibly one of the churchwardens or fanneis would 
have offered me a shakedown, but your people are somewhat 
suspicious and do not care to house me till they know of 
what stuff 1 am made. One churchwarden positively warned 
me off, if I were a highflier." 

"That is their character," said Georgie; "they are jealous 
of strangers. Are you a West Countryman ? " 

"Alas! no; I have not that honour. I come fcom quite 
another part of England." 

"Then they will regard you as their natural enemy." 

"I must labour to gain their esteem. Now to the point. 
I am diffident in asking it, but I am in desperate straits. 
Could you, without inconvenience, extend to me just so 
much hospitality as to give me night shelter here for the 
Saturdays and Sundays till 1 can get into my parsonage? 
You do not know me, and yet I make bold to entreat you 
to do this for me. In fact, this is what both churchwardens 
advised, when I represented to them my houseless condition." 

"Oh, I will willingly do that," said Georgina. 

"I could take my meals at the inn," said the new vicar, 
"so as to give the least possible trouble, but I hesitate 
about making it my abode at night. I have had a hint 
that there is a noisy house there on Saturday evenings, and 
that the moral character of the host leaves much to be 
desired." 

"You are heartily welcome here to a bed and to meals. 
As to Hamlin — I suppose what was said referred to Polly. 
My uncle thought nothing of that. Will you sit down and 
rest?" 

" Directly. I will dismiss the chaise." 

When Mr. Weldon relumed, Georgie talked frankly with 
him. He was interested to hear all that she could tell him 
about the place and the people. 

" How often did your uncle hold service ? " he inquired. 

" Sometimes twice on a Sunday, but only one sermon. 
If you would like to have his old ones, you are heartily 
welcome. They are of no use to anyone." 

"Are there many communicants in the parish?" 
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"I think not any. There were three or four old women 
and one old man, when uncle gave away the sacrament 
money; but when he stopped that — they fell off." 

" When was the last confirmation ? " 

" We never have one here." 

"No, I suppose not; but in Ashburton? How many 
candidates were mustered last time?" 

"Uncle said he was not legally compelled; but just to 
please the bishop, he gave a dozen young lads and lasses 
a shilling each to go in." 

The new vicar said nothing, but looked down. 

" I beg your pardon, sir," said the girl. " Shall you have 
the chaplaincy of Prince Town as well? That is three 
hundred a year, and this is only two hundred." 

"I have heard nothing about it. The appointment is 
with the duchy. Is it not a long way off, and over wild 
moors, to Prince Town?" 

" Oh, a long way, but you need not go there. Uncle rarely 
went." 

" But the duty ? " 

"He paid a curate seventy pounds, and so pocketed two 
hundred and thirty." 

" Are there many sick in the place, Miss Thirkleby ? " 

"This is a very healthy parish, on account of the pure 
water and mountain air. If there be a case of sickness — but 
that is rarely — half a crown and a bottle of port suffice." 

" But the sick must be visited." 

"Uncle never did — perhaps the case might be infectious; 
anyhow, the room stuffy. These people do not open their 
windows." 

"Surely they need some spiritual ministrations?" 

" Oh no ! They are satisfied with the port. If it be a long 
sickness, perhaps a second bottle." 

"Did the bishop never interfere, because the services 
were so few, and there were no communicants, and the 
confirmation candidates had no preparation?" 

" Oh dear, no ! My uncle gave the bishop no annoyance. 
Indeed, I believe the bishop thought very highly of my 
uncle, because he did nothing and so gave no offence, and 
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taught nothing, and so there was no bother about doctrine. 
My uncle was sure of preferment" 
The new vicar said nothing, but his countenance expressed 

uneasiness. 

Presently, when the silence was becoming irksome, he said, 
"Excuse my putting to you a delicate question. I did ask 
the churchwarden, but could get no response from him 
further than that he was no highflier. I wanted to know 
what had been your uncle's rel^ous opinions, or, to be 
more exact, convictions." 

" Opinions ! I am not certain that he had any. As to 
convictions, I am certain he had none. Mr. Weldon, I am 
sure you will find your position here as vicar very easy." 

" On the contrary, young lady," said the new parson, with 
sadness in his tone, "I begin to see that it is likely to be 
peculiarly difficult. And now, thanking you most cordially, I 
will return to my carriage — a hired chaise from the Red Lion 
at Ashburton. I sent the driver with it to the tavern. My 
brother-in-law is with it— Sir John Chevalier. He drove over 
with me to look at the place, and I suspect is now sauntering 
in the churchyard." 

Georgie accompanied the vicar to the door. As she opened 
it to let him out, Hullett and Davey thrust in, somewhat 
rudely. 

" I am not going to receive you, gentlemen," said the girl. 

"Oh, that is very fine," said Hullett, " But first you must 
show that you have a right to exclude us : I am a justice of 
the Peace. You have produced no evidence that you have a 
particle of right to this house. I intervene on behalf of the 

"Nay," broke in Davey, "not yet, Hullett You are 
premature. My relative is a Thirkleby, and has made applica- 
tion at the Consistory Court for letters of administration." 

" I shall put in a caveat for the Crown," said Hullett 

" I have got authority from my cousin to act for him," 
protested Davey. " The Crown can claim only where there is 
no heir." 

"Come," said Hullett. "We two must pull t(^ether. We 
are here to take possession of the Manor House and of its 
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contents, and to inventory everything within it, and we shall 
allow nothing, not even a scrap of paper, to be removed till it 
be decided as to who is the legal heir to the estate of the late 
lamented vicar." 

" I beg your pardon, gentlemen," said Mr. Weldon. " This 
young lady is in possession; you must show your right to 
dispossess her." 

**I am a magistrate," blustered HuUett. "I am a repre- 
sentative of the Crown. I insist on her leaving the place, and 
leaving it at once. I think, Davey, that we may permit her to 
remove what is demonstrably her private property, and we may 
allow her a reasonable sum of money, sufficient for immediate 
necessities. What say you, Davey ? Ten pounds ? " 

"A little more than that — say twenty guineas," said the 
captain. "I am authorised by my cousin to deal fairly by 
her. But she must vacate the premises without delay." 

"Immediately," exclaimed Hullett, "so that there be no 
surreptitious appropriation of important documents. That 
was to be guarded against. Eh, Davey?" 

"Certainly," acquiesced the captain. "Yet — I do not want 
to be hard on her. Even now, if she will allow us to take 
charge of the manuscript of which she knows, and of which 
we are in quest, and further, allow us to make an inventory of 
all the valuables in this house, we would waive our right to 
require her quit the house." 

"Just so," said the squire. "You see. Miss Georgie, we 
have not the smallest desire to be strict. But we must 
guarantee the rights of others, and we must be sure that there 
will be no getting rid of documents — documents, you under- 
stand, of no specific value — of none whatever to you — but 
of importance as compromising the character of other 
persons." 

" And if I refuse to go ? " 

" We should have to summon the constable and expel you 
by force. It has got wind that you have no right to the place, 
and are to be ejected. Look into the road. It is full of 
people. There are plenty present who will uphold the majesty 
of the law as centred in myself. I shall call the constable if 
you offer the least resistance." 
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"Miss Thirkleby," said the new vicar, "instead of my 
becoming your guest, you will have to become mine. And as 
you heartily offered me the shelter of your roof, so now 
heartily do I offer you my protection. My wife is at Ashbuiton, 
and we will do all in our power to assist you. I am unhappily 
not lawyer enough to know whether these gentlemen are 
acting legally. My impression is that the magistrate is 
proceeding in a manner that cannot be justified. Under the 
circumstances, however, you must yield under protest. Will 
you accept my offer?" 

" Heartily," said Geoi^ie, when she had looked into the 
road and seen the crowd. 

She was pale, quivering, not with fear, but with anger. 

" Mr. Weldon," she said, and gave her hand, " I will go 
with you." 



CHAPTER XXIII 



A MALEDICTION 



" T SAY, HuUett, did you see how she looked at us ? " asked 

J[ Davey, when Georgina had gone upstairs to put 
together such things as she needed. 

" Yes, had she a knife handy, she would have driven it into 
us," said the Squire of Stannon. 

It had been arranged that the girl was to collect and carry 
away such articles as she would need, and that the major 
portion of her wardrobe and other possessions should be sent 
into Ashburton by the carrier. 

But Hullett had said to her, as she turned to mount the stair, 
that she must not lock the trunk, as they considered them- 
selves responsible that nothing but her own personal property 
should be removed from the house. 

" Gentlemen," said Mr. Weldon, " I am not acquainted with 
the circumstances. Why you should act in this manner is to 
me inexplicable. On the surface, your proceeding bears the 
appearance of being an act of wanton barbarity, and altogether 
unworthy of your character and position. This unhappy girl 
has no home, and you two men, one a magistrate, are turning 
her into the road. All I can say is that I thank the Almighty 
for sending me here so opportunely, that I might offer her the 
shelter refused by you." 

" You are mistaken, sir," said Hullett. " We have no desire 
to treat her unfairly or unkindly. But there are particulars, 
too long to be gone into, that make our adoption of extreme 
measures a moral necessity." 
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" Quite so," threw in Davey. " I am ready to swear to 
that." 

"But you will see, sir," proceeded the squire, "she will not 
allow matters to Teach such a pass. She is incensed because 
we have driven her into a comer, I may say that, but for 
your arrival and offer, we should have been certain, absolutely 
certain, of success. Nevertheless, I do not doubt that at 
the last moment she v.-i]\ surrender ; with a bad grace, 
perchance, and we will build her a golden bridge by which 
to retreat." 

" I confess this looks to me like bullying a defenceless girl. 
Your reasons I cannot fathom." 

" Sir, I am a Justice of the Peace," said HuUett, drawing 
himself up ; " your words are offensive. You presume on the 
liberty accorded the cloth." 

" He is on the Commission, I swear it," interjected 
Davey. 

"However, sir, I will condescend to enlighten you. This 
young lady has possessed herself of a document to which she 
has absolutely no right, and which seriously affects the 
characters of persons now alive, and occupying the highest 
positions in the land — of one, sir, between ourselves I say it — 
of the very highest. This document must be got from her. 
It b painful to us to act as we do, but necessity knows no 
law," 

" If you will fully acquaint me with the facts," said Mr. 
Weldon, " I will endeavour to get the matter settled in a less 
violent manner." 

"Sir," said Hullett, "it is too late. She has been given 
many chances. Both Mr. Davey and I have spoken to 
her with great gentleness; and have represented to her 
the gravity of the situation, and have gone down on our 
knees to her, to induce her to surrender this bundle of 
papers. You will see, sir, at the last moment she will 
yield— ah ! here she comes. Miss Georgie, you have 
your little collection of indispen sables with you, A modest 
one, I suppose. That you have well considered. We do 
not desire to eject you. Surrender the papers, and you 
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I am ready," said the girl, slightly bowing to the vicar, 
and ignoring the presence of the squire, who addressed 
her. 

" Do you mean, miss, that you are bent on leaving ? " asked 
the captain. " We did not intend to thrust you forth, if you 
would be reasonable and come to terms." 

" I am at your service, Mr. Weldon," said Georgie, ignoring 
Davey as she had ignored Hullett Her face was pale, save 
for two carnation spots on her cheeks. Her brows were knit 
and her lips set 

The two conspirators looked at each other. Hullett shrugged 
his shoulders. 

" If you will but surrender," said the captain, " we are most 
willing to come to terms." 

"We will wink our eyes at every other irregularity," said 
Hullett. 

Georgina put her hand on Mr. Weldon's arm, and he con- 
ducted her to the doorstep. 

The road was thronged with villagers, gathered from every 
side. Many had been previously collected to witness the 
induction of the new vicar, and to gather a presage as to the 
length of his stay among them from the number of strokes on 
the bell when he touched the rope. 

But a rumour had got about that Georgina Thirkleby was 
to be ejected from the Manor House, and this had collected 
four times as many persons as had curiosity to see the 
induction. Men had deserted their field labour to see this. 
The blacksmith had left his anvil, the wright his wheel. 
Women hastened from their domestic work. Hamlin^s Polly, 
with tucked-up apron, was there. So was Mrs. Furze. 
Elderly women, wives and mothers, had congregated, so had 
the young girls. The females had triumph written in their 
faces. Whatever kindly feeling they would otherwise have 
entertained towards Georgie was banished by the malicious 
words of Susan Furze, who had filled their hearts with gall 
towards the unhappy and innocent girl. 

Georgie looked about her, and saw by the expression 
of the countenances that she had not a friend amidst the 
crowd. 
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She was too proud, too angry to care much for that ; but 
her indignation was given one final prod, that provoked her to 
an act of indiscretion. Just as she left the doorstep to pass 
down the gravel walk, she let go her hold on the vicar's ami, 
turned upon HuUett and Davey, standing in the doorway, and 
said in ringing tones — 

"That which you seek is not in the house; you will never 
find it ! " 

" She is taking it away with hei I " gasped Davey. 

" Stay her ! she has stolen something ! Stay her in the 
king's name ! " shouted HulletL 

"She has been stealing," yelled someone in the crowd- 
" Stop her ! Stop the thief I " 

" Hold her — till she is searched ! " cried HuUett. 

" Hey, the trollop ! the brazen-faced wench ! The mongrel 
who boasts of her royal blood— royal !— caught thieving I 
Hey! thief! thief!" 

The yells came wholly from the women. 

The vicar turned himself about. 

"Sir," said he, addressing the magistrate, "what has 
she taken? Show me that you have a right to detain 
her." 

" I am not accountable to you, sir ! " roared HuUett. 
" And let me teU you this is a bad beginning here. We won't 
be priest-ridden." 

He made for the girl. 

He was not allowed to lay hands on her, for at that moment 
a young officer thrust his way through the villagers. He was 
in military undress. 

"Now, sir," said he, checking HuUett with uplifted hand. 
"Touch that girl or the parson at your periL" 

"I am a magistrate," said HuUett ; " I charge her with 
having taken something out of the house." 

" I also am in His Majesty's service," said the young man ; 
" not only a soldier, but I am as weU a Justice. Neither you 
nor a soul here shall touch her." 

" One moment," said the vicar. " From whom do you 
assert that she has taken something?" 

HuUett was silent. 
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"A thing cannot be said to be stolen unless carried off 
from the legitimate owner. To whom does this article belong 
legitimately ? " 

" I demand it on behalf of the heir to the estate," said 
Davey. 

"And I on behalf of the Crown in default of heirs," 
exclaimed Hullett 

"I claim it because solemnly committed to me by my 
uncle," said Georgie. " It is a bundle of papers that they 
want." 

" Have you got them with you ? " asked the vicar. 

" No, I have not got them with me, but I know where they 
are, and they " — she pointed to Hullett and Davey, " they shall 
never have them." 

" You hear," said the vicar, " she has not got these docu- 
ments about her. Whether you have a right to them remains 
to be shown. That is a matter to be decided in a court of 
law, and not by violent methods such as you have adopted. 
Now, John," he addressed the young man, " we will enter the 
carriage. I told the driver to put to." 

The crowd was tossing, muttering, breaking into spurts of 
exclamation. 

" Good people," said the vicar, speaking loudly, " be kind 
enough to stand aside. This young lady places herself under 
my protection. Certain legal questions that concern neither 
you nor me have to be gone into — rights of property, I believe. 
Till these have been threshed out by lawyers, it is convenient 
that she leave Wellcombe." 

" We don't want her here ! Turn her out ! she's a thief ! 
She calls herself Royal Georgie, but she's no better than 
us hussies and trollops, as she calls us ! " rose in shrill 
cries. 

" And us she calls frowsy old frumps ! " came in harsher 
tones ; " anyways, we be honest women, and that's more than 
ever was her mother." 

" She's one who shoots at young men and tries to kill 'em," 
cried Mrs. Furze. 

" And she spits on them — she do despise 'em so — out of the 
winder ! " called another. 
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" Bumpkins, Colin Clouts, Boobies ! them is the names she 
gives to our sons," cried a third 

The men remained inert, with their bands in their 
pockets, some lounging in the hedge, laughing at the ex- 
citement of the women, themselves not displeased to see 
the girl who had flouted them driven out of the parish, 
but by no means disposed to take an active pait in the 
expulsion. 

The young officer looked about from side to side, and 
behind him, eager to catch some youth sharing in the clamour, 
that he mi^t chastise him ; but the lads remained silent 
They giggled or laughed out loud. 

Then a tramp of horses was audible, and the mob separated 
to allow the landau to drive up. The post-boy cracked bis 
whip, and lashed here and there to clear the way. Some of 
the young girls, screaming, thrust themselves into the hedge, ' 
not altt^ether unmindful that the lads were there to receive 
them. 

Seeing the vicar and the officer, the post-boy drew up. 

Then Sir John Chevalier opened the door and let down the 
steps. 

"Enter, Miss Thirklebyl" said the vicar, and handed 
the girl into the carriage. He followed, and the young 
man leaped after him, and stooped to fasten the door. 

At once the cries arose again. " Oh, how proud she be ! 
The Blood Royal in a chaise 1 But she is a thief all the same, 
and a bastard to boot ! " 

The vicar arose to sign to the post-boy to go forward, when 
his arm was caught by Georgie. She stood up, fire flashing 
from her dark eyes, her entire frame trembling with passion. 
The last insult had maddened her past control Fadng the 
mob she flung at them these words :— 

" I leave with you my deadliest, deepest malediction ! 
May your cattle die of murrain, and the mildew take your 
crops ! May your substance waste and your ricks take fire ! 
May your children be sickly and never thrive ! May fevers 
fire your blood, and cramps and aches knot your muscles and 
settle into your bones I May " — 

" For God's sake ! " cried the horrified vicar, seizing her and 
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drawing her down on the seat, " for God's sake do not utter 
another word ! Are you mad, or wicked ? " 

The carriage was in motion. 

The young officer looking back saw the crowd silent, 
shrinking away, their faces blank with terror. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

A DRIVE 

NO one spoke as the carriage rattled over the road, where 
comparatively level, and then crawled up the steep 
ascent. 

The crowd had been left behind, to disperse with misgivings 
at heart and anticipations of disaster. Occasional foot- 
passengers were passed at long intervals ; sheep had to be 
roused from the road on which they couched, and cattle to be 
driven in stupid tumult, getting in the way of the horses for 
half a mile before they could be induced to esca.pe by a side 
avenue. 

Georgie was quivering with emotion, her eyes gleamed, but 
with the after-Hush of a receding thunderstorm. Burning 
spots were in her cheeks, but the lips that had turned purple 
resumed their healthier colour. 

It was bad that she should be expelled from the house 
where she had spent so many years ; it was worse that this 
should be done with the applause of the villagers. It was 
worst of all that this ignominious ejection should be witnessed, 
the insolent and gross expletives cast at her should be heard, 
by these strangers who had extended their arms to protect 
her. 

Indignation, disgust, resentment, mortified self - respect 
seethed in her bosom. Her head whirled, her heart bounded 
as though she had been running up Rowdon. 

The two gentlemen in the carriage sympathised with her dis- 
tress, respected the condition she was in, and were silent, not 
vexing her with officious civilities. Were she to attempt to 
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speak, she would break down into a convulsion of tears. She 
was obviously exercising control over herself lo prevent this. 
She desired to appear indifferent Sobs would have betrayed 
how keenly she felt what had taken place and how great was 
her humiliation. 

After a while, the vicar and his brother-in-law began a con- 
versation in a low tone on indifferent matters. 

Georgie heard their voices, but could not follow what 
was said. She was too deeply wounded, and her thoughts 
too fully occupied, for her to care to listen to what was 
said. 

In her trouble, but a single comfort remained to her, to 
which she could turn— that the manuscript of her uncle, with 
its appendix of letters so intimately affecting herself, was 
beyond the reach of HuUett and Davey. 

On Alse Grylls she could rely. The old woman would 
never surrender what had been confided to her ; and Georgie 
was confident that it would never occur to her persecutors 
that she had placed the packet where it was. 

She thought of these men searching every comer of the 
Manor House, and of their disappointment in nowhere finding 
that of which they were in quest. Such a thought served but 
as a transient diversion to the prevailing distress of mind. 

What must Mr. Weldon and Sir John Chevalier think of 
her? What else could they consider her but as a most -dis- 
agreeable personage, who could draw down upon herself the 
concentrated hatred of an entire parish ? How could they 
respect one whom those despised who had known her for 
many years ? 

The injustice of her treatment rankled in her heart. She had 
been accused of having cast ugly epithets at the matrons and 
maids of Wellcombe, and of using contemptuous expressions 
to designate the lads. It was not true ; she had never done 
so. The very terms hurled after her were calciil.ited to lower 
her in the eyes of her protectors. They would not, indeed, 
hold that she was a vulgar thief, but there was another 
expression employed that she was incapable iif rebutting. 

What had she done to arouse this storm of bad feeling and 
ill manners ? It was true that she had shot Samson ; but it 
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was also true that this was known, and admitted to havti been, 
the result of an accident It was true that she had refused 
Samson ; but surely the parish was not to dictate to a girl 
whom she was to take as her mate. It was true that she had 
dismissed him somewhat curtly — perhaps in a manner offensive 
to his pride ; but she had previously warned him that on no 
account would she accept his offer. And his visit was 
inopportunely timed, when she was tingling with resentment 
at the intrusion and impertinence of Hullett. 

It was true that, in dudgeon, Samson had left his home and 
had enlisted. But for this only himself and his mother were 
to blame, who had made such parade of his intentions that, 
when he failed, he had not heart to face the mockery of his 
comrades. 

As a child she had met and played with the urchins and 
girls of Wellcombe, but when she had become a woman she 
had withdrawn from the association as much as possible. 
She had not gone out of her way to cultivate the acquaintance 
of their mothers, the yeomen's wives of Wellcombe. She had 
not visited the sick, but her uncle had not done so. She had 
taken her cue from him. He was popular and respected, yet 
she was the reverse. How was this to be accounted for? 

She failed to see that his popularity was based on his neglect 
of his duty, and her unpopularity was due to her not having 
made it her duty to cultivate the society of the parishioners 
on a footing of equality. Then other considerations pressed 
upon her. 

She asked herself. What was she to do? Whither could 
she go ? With self-respect it was not possible for her to 
inflict herself upon the new vicar for long. As soon as 
possible he would go into residence in Wellcombe, and to 
Wellcombe she would never return. No I she would sooner 
die. Her eye kindled again, a quiver of emotion thrilled 
throv^h her members, her lips tightened, and her brows con- 
tracted. Hard lines formed in her pallid face. No I rather 
than that she would do anything, go into service, even destroy 
herself. 

What was life to her ? It had no pleasures, it contained no 
pleasant possibilities. She bad not been afforded a fair start, 
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such as is given to other girls. The past hung upon her as a 
weight and crushed hope out of her heart 

She might remain a few days under the protection of Mr. 
and Mrs. Weldon. They were lodging at an inn, and to this 
inn he was conducting her. Out of his slenderly furnished 
purse he would have to pay for her board and lodging. She 
had no right to lay on him this pecuniary burden. She would 
not accept his hospitality for longer than three or four days, 
during which to resolve on her future course. 

Not unintentionally, with a tinge of feminine malice, 
Georgina had brought the keys with her, the keys that unlocked 
the chest containing the case with her bank-notes, the attic 
where was the plate, the bureau and the drawers in which 
were the papers of her uncle. She had done more — she had 
readjusted the drum-lock to the word FARO, and had 
thereby shut in the bank-notes, and made them inaccessible. 
If HuUett and Davey were resolved on ransacking the house, 
let them break the locks, and if so — take the consequence. 

Suddenly, Sir John Chevalier said to his brother-in-law, 
" She is ill." 

The poor girl, overcome by the tension of her nerves, the 
trouble in her brain, had turned deadly white, and seemed 
about to sink. 

Mr. Weldon at once caught and sustained her. "I have 
a drop of brandy with me," said he ; "I entreat you to take 
it" 

She shook her head. 

" What can you think of me ? You can think of me evil 
only ! " she gasped. 

" Young lady," answered the parson, " we think only that 
you have been misunderstood." 

" My head is on fire and my heart is sick," she said. " 1 
entreat you, take no notice of me. I am not so wicked, so 
vile, as they say — as you have been led to suppose." 

" My child," said the vicar, " you are unhappy, for you have 
been barbarously treated. Be comforted, you are with such 
as entertain towards you only pity and regard, and we will 
leave no stone unturned to obtain redress for your wrongs." 

" You can do nothing for me in that way," she said, after 
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a pause. " It is quite true, everything is gone from me. My 
uncle left no wilt, and I have a right to nothing." 

"As to your future," said the parson, "do not be dis- 
couraged. God will provide. He sent me to you in your 
hour of distress, and I take that as a mission from Him which 
I may not disregard. Lay your head back on the cushions 
of the carriage and try to sleep," 

She made a slight dissentient notion. 

" Turn your thoughts away from these matters that fret you. 
Best of all, cast thy burden upon the Lord, and He will 
sustain thee. So will you find ease of mind and rest to a 
troubled heart." 

This was language so unlike any she had hitherto heard, 
that it was incomprehensible to her. 

However, she leaned back and closed her eyes. 

The vicar and his brother-in-law resumed their conversation. 

Sir John Chevalier was a baronet. His sister Lucy, his 
only sister, was married to the Reverend Henry Weldon 
when he was a curate. She was many years older than her 
brother. 

The late baronet had been a gallant soldier and had fallen 
early in the Peninsular war. The blow had been more than 
Lady Chevalier could bear. Naturally delicate, she had sunk, 
and had left her children to the care of their aunt. Miss 
Chevalier, who lived in Exeter, a lady very comfortably off, 
who idolised her nephew. 

He was a fine young man, honourable and true, with a 
pleasant, open countenance, and his aunt had reason for 
thinking highly of him. He had succeeded to the baronetcy 
whilst still young, had a fair estate, but by no means lai^e, 
was well built and well educated. He had, happily, not been 
spoiled. 

He was in a cavalry regiment, and was now paying a hasty 
visit to ills brother-in-law, eager to see what the cure was like 
to which Mr. Weldon had been promoted through the influ- 
ence of Miss Chevalier with the dean and chapter. He 
trusted often to stay with his sister and brother-in-law when 
able to leave his regiment for a few days. 

As Georgie's eyes closed he allowed himself to observe her. 
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Hitherto he had hardly permitted himself more than a hasty 
glance. He was struck with the fineness of her features and 
the richness of the dark hair that framed the pale face. The 
hot colour was still perceptible in her cheeks, but fading, and 
it passed into flushes across her brow. The closed eyelids 
were dark, and at intervals they vibrated, and the hands 
clutched convulsively. 

Presently the post-boy drew his horses to the left, and the 
landau made room for a light buggy, in which sat an elderly 
gentleman dressed in the height of fashion, with a beaver the 
brim curled, a perfectly fitting overcoat with velvet collar, high 
shirt collars, and a belcher. 

This gentleman looked at those who were in the carriage, 
started, and put his hand on the rein, but was too late to 
arrest the driver in time to speak with those he passed, as was 
his apparent intention. The young baronet saw the gentleman 
stand up in his trap, turn round, and adjust his gold-rimmed 
eyeglass. 

" Who can that person be ? " asked Sir John. " He seems 
vastly interested in us." Then calling to the post-boy, he put 
the question to him. 

" That, sir, is Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt," answered the boy, with 
his head over his shoulder. 

Georgina opened her eyes at the name, and sat up. 

" Where is he ? Why did you mention him ? " 

" He has just gone by," was the reply. " Is it your wish to 
speak with him ? " 

" No — but I am glad that he has returned." Then she sank 
back on the cushions. 

Sir John standing up called to the post-boy — 

" And who the dickens is Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt ? " 

" Sir Thomas, sir ! Oh, he's a great man, a very great man. 
He is Warden of the Stannaries and Steward of the Duchy." 

Mr. Weldon took Georgie's hand. 

" It is burning," he said ; " you are in a high fever." 

" My head is aching," she replied, " I cannot hold it up. I 
wonder whether Sir Thomas is going direct to Prince Town, 
or whether he will take Wellcombe on his way, and if so, what 
he will say to HuUett and Davey." 
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As he drove along, Sir Thomas said to himself, "How 
strange! That was assuredly Georgina Thirkleby in black, 
and looking like a corpse. In a carriage with strange gentle- 
men, too, and one a parson ! ** 

Then he said aloud to the driver, " Bill, who were those who 
passed us just now? " 

"That was the landau from the Lion," replied the man. 
" And I think I heard say as how the new vicar to Wellcombe 
was staying there, and had hired the conveyance for the day." 

" The new vicar ! — ^what the deuce do you mean ? " 

" Do you not know, sir, that Parson Thirkleby is dead and 
buried?" 

" Dead and buried ! " echoed the knight. " Good heavens ! " 
He looked blankly, irresolutely before him. " Confound me, 
that I was away ! What may have happened ? " 

He put his hand on the reins, and the driver stayed the 
horse. 

"One moment!" said Sir Thomas. "Let me consider." 
Then recovering himself, "Drive immediately to the Manor 
House, Wellcombe." 



CHAPTER XXV 
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WE are rather awkwardly placed, are we not ? " asked 
Davey. 

" I rather think you are so, old cock," replied Hullett. 

The two men stood looking at each other in perplexity. 

"Everything is locked," said Davey. "Are we to force 
open box and bureau ? It does not look quite — quite right, 
you see." 

" As you have entered into this job, I presume you will have 
to go through with it," observed the squire. 

" But what is the good, if she has carried away with her 
that particular article of which we are in search ? " asked the 
captain. 

" You are not disposed to embezzle the notes and plate, I 
presume ? " inquired Hullett drily. 

" Embezzle, sir ! " 

" I mean lay your hand on them on behalf of your cousin, 
the heir-at-law." 

"Well, there now," responded the captain, with a crest- 
fallen look, " in point of fact I begin to doubt the relationship. 
You see my people have no ^^ or ^ in the name. They are 
Thirlbys, not Thirklebys." 

" You said, you hoary impostor, that your cousin had taken 
out letters of administration." 

" No, it was you who said that, improving on my statement. 
I said that he was considering about it." 

" So ! there is no heir-at-law at all ? " 

" I cannot say. My people may have dropped their k^s just 
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as others slip their Ks. But I came here to see you escheat 
for the Crown." 

"With your confounded drink," said Hullett, "you have 
muddled everything. What is the advantage of our being 
here, in possession, if the 'Revelations' have been spirited 
out of the place. I won't touch the plate or the notes." 

"We may as well search for the manuscript She waa 
bluffing us, maybe." 

" I hold she has taken it with her." 

"I do not, or why should she have locked every drawer and 
closet and chest?" 

"I^st we should take away the valuables." 

" But they are only in the chest and attic." 

" It is all due to your confounded drinking, Davey. You 
ought to have known that the parson was to be inducted 
to-day." 

"How was I to know? I am not an archdeacon or a 
churchwarden." 

" What is to be done ? " inquired Hullett, biting his thumb. 
" I don't like breaking open doors and prising locks. It does 
not look well in a Justice of the Peace. Besides, where's the 
good if she has carried off the papers?" 

"We may as well look, now we are here. Let us call in 
the constable, and say we are taking an inventory." 

" I don't like it. He may say — seal everything." 

Again Hullett was silent. 

"I have a bundle of keys in my pocket," said the captain, 
"and perchance some may fit." 

"There is a great deal of money here, and no one but 
Moses on guard. Through your tipsy talk at the tavern, 
it is all over the parish and neighbourhood that money and 
valuables are heaped up here. It is all a muddle because 
you are a sot — excuse the word. If you had not soaked till 
your wits were out you would have learned and remembered 
that the new vicar was to be instituted to-day, and that it 
would not be a suitable moment for us to make the attempt 
It will not do to leave all the notes here. Their numbeis 
must be taken. I will tell you what we will do. Send for 
the constable and blacksmith, and I will authorise the latter 
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to pick the locks if you will give me, in your hand, a written 
statement, that you have a relative claiming the estate." 

" I don't know. We are weak in a k. But, look here, let 
us try my bunch of keys first." 

" There is no harm in that, but I am convinced, that spit- 
ting cat has carried the manuscript away with her." 

** We may as well make sure. If it be anywhere, it is in the 
iron box." 

" Then try your keys," said Hullett. 

" My hand shakes. I will give you the bunch." 

"Thank you. I have sprained my wrist." 

Davey, grumbling, knelt on the floor by the chest, and 
actually found a key that unlocked it. 

" By George ! here is the iron box," said he. 

" Yes, and fast Look ! We knew it was open, and she 
must be aware what the word is that shuts and uncloses the 
lock, for now it is fast." 

" What is to be done ? Shall we smash the lock ? " 

"You may do it whilst I look out of the window." 

The door opened and Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt entered. 

" Gentlemen I What brings you here ? What are you 
about ? " 

Davey started to his feet, and Hullett drew back in 
confusion. 

" How is this, gentlemen ? Has Miss Thirkleby gone and 
left you in possession, and authorised you to ransack the 
boxes ? " 

"That's just it, Tyrwhitt," said the squire, recovering, "she 
has not a foot to stand on. You see there is no will — not a 
shred of one. She was good enough to ask my friend Davey 
and me to search for one — but there is none to be found. 
And as that is the case, and she has no right to be here, or 
to what Mr. Thirkleby has left of personal estate, she has 
very judiciously, and in rare good feeling — withdrawn. My 
friend Davey has a cousin whom he holds to be the nearest 
of kin." 

" No — Hullett ! You came here to seize — because the 
estate escheated to the Crown." 

" It has perhaps not occurred to you, gentlemen," said Sir 
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Thomas stiffly, "thai the manor may have been purchased 
by trustees on behalf of the young lady ? " 

Hullett's face felL Davey stared stupidly at the speakei. 

" I have the best reason for knowing that it is so, as I am 
the surviving trustee; Mr. Tbirkleby was the other. Con- 
sequently this house is hers, and its contents are hers till you 
or someone else can make good a claim to the personal estate 
of the deceased vicar. Now, gentlemen, what have you to 
say to that ? " 

" We acted as we supposed r^L We did not drive Miss 
Georgie away. We are now only endeavouring to saf^uaid 
the property that remains. She went because she thoi^fht 
she had no right to be here, and she was mightily taken 
with the new vicar, or the young officer who accompanied 
him." 

" It was so, 1 will swear to it," threw in the captain. 

"I believe I can satisfy you that the manor and house 
belong to Miss Thirkleby. So, gentlemen, perhaps you will 
ride after her and advise her to return." 

" My horse is bad in the wind," said Hullett 

"And mine has a splint," said Davey. 

Hullett looked at the captain. " I think, Davey, that you 
no longer need my assistance. Under the circumstances, 
your cousin will withdraw his claim to the real estate, but 
perhaps proceed with that to the personal estate. I wish you 
had made inquiries beforehand, and not dragged me, a 
magistrate, into [his matter." 

" And perhaps now, squire, you will abandon all thought of 
the property escheating to tlie Crown ? " 

"I wish you good-day, gentlemen. Davey, as you un- 
locked that chest, be so good as to lock it again and then 
decamp." 

"I remain your most obedient servant," said Hullett, with- 
drawing. 

"And I, sir," said Davey, scrambling to his feet after having 
locked the box. " I, sir, am yours to command." 



CHAPTER XXVI 
AT THE RED LION 

ON the morrow, during the forenoon, a card was presented 
to the Reverend Henry Weldon, that bore on it the 
name of Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt. 

" Show the gentleman up," said the parson. 

Next moment the knight entered, bowing first profoundly 
to Mrs. Weldon and then to the vicar. Sir Thomas w^as a 
well-preserved man. His hair was perhaps extraordinarily dark 
for his age, as might be judged by the lines in his face. His 
whiskers, cut short before reaching the chin, were elaborately 
curled. He wore a bottle-green coat with brass buttons, a 
check waistcoat, and trousers that were tight from the knee 
downwards, and slit at the bottom to overlap his boots. 

There was undoubted artificiality in his address, in his 
appearance, in his attitudes, and yet through all peered kindli- 
ness and genuine courtesy. 

" I allow myself to call at an unprecedented hour, madam," 
said he, again bowing, " only because the occasion is unpre- 
cedented. I have ventured here to inquire after the health 
of Miss Thirkleby, a very old friend of mine, one whom I 
left blooming as a spring rose in the house of her uncle, and 
whom I catch a glimpse of, on my return, looking like a 
broken lily, and learn that she is bereft of her uncle, and 
would be homeless had not you, madam, and you, reverend 
sir, most kindly taken compassion on her." 

"I am sorry to inform you, sir," said the lady, a gentle, 
sweet person, "I regret to tell you, that Miss Thirkleby is 
unwell. She has undergone a great strain, and the doctor, 
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who was here last night, and whom we expect this momii^ 
says that she is sufTeiing from nervous fever." 

" I trust she is in no danger," said Sir Thomas anxiously. 

" I also trust not," replied the lady. " Will you not take a 
chair. Sir Thomas ? " 

"You are very kind. In one moment" The knight 
turned to the vicar. "My dear sir, I live at Prince's Hall, 
on Dartmoor, and am Warden of the Stannaries — which, 
perhaps, sounds an empty title to one who does not belong to 
the West I was intimate with the Reverend Josiah Thirkleby, 
I may even say, I was very intimate with him. I bad known 
hun for a good many years before he came into this wilder- 
ness. His death is to me a shock, and I shall feel his loss. 
He was vastly respected," 

"From what I hear," responded Mr. Weldon, "he was a 
man who gave offence to no one." 

" That is true. He was a scholar, a man of excellent parts, 
of unexceptionable breeding, and of rare tact. He was one 
who never touched a raw." 

" Tact is a rare and precious gift. But wounds surely ought 
not always to be left alone." 

"To pass to another topic," said the knight "Miss 
Thirkleby is with you. You must pardon me if I cannot 
understand the circumstances. The account I have heard 
has been confused and contradictory. Of your goodness and 
consideration I have no shadow of doubt; but I marvel at 
her being induced to leave her home to accompany you. It 
demonstrates perfect tact on your part to at once win her 
confidence," and Sir Thomas made a bow to Mr. Weldon and 
then to the lady. He now said, "Allow me," and took a 
chair, arranging his coat-tails so as not to sit on them, and 
drawing up his trousers so as not to form bulges at the 
knee. 

" She could not well help herself, poor girl," answered the 
vicar; "she was ejected from the bouse, and had I not 
been on the spot she would have been left homeless in the 
road." 

"Kindly tell me the circumstances. When I reached 
Wellcombe yesterday I found two ofBdous personages in 
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possession at the Manor House, but could extract little in- 
formation from them." 

" You shall have the story in three words," said Mr. Weldon. 
" Perhaps you are aware that my predecessor had turned the 
vicarage into cottages ? When I arrived I found that I had 
no parsonage into which to go, and that I should be con- 
strained to take up my residence temporarily at Ashburton. 
I could not turn the occupants summarily out of the vicarage. 
I had to give them reasonable time to clear out and find new 
homes. My difficulty then was, what to do about sleeping 
accommodation when I went to Wellcombe to do duty. The 
road from Ashburton is long and infinitely arduous. I really 
think I could not face it both ways on a Sunday in winter. 
For reasons wherewith I need not trouble you, I did not 
desire to stay at the village inn. In my difficulty I threw 
myself on the hospitality of Miss Thirkleby. She was pre- 
pared at once, most generously, to receive me. But it so fell 
out, providentially, that I was at her house when two gentle- 
men arrived, one of whom was a magistrate, to inform her 
that she had no right to the house, and that they were 
constrained regretfully to make her quit it, so that they might 
take charge of it on behalf of the true heir. At least, that 
is how I understood it, but the entire proceeding, and their 
conduct, impressed me with distrust." 

"I can set your mind at rest," said Sir Thomas. "That 
house is hers. When purchased with certain monies to be 
disposed of for her advantage, it was conveyed in trust for 
her to Mr. Thirkleby, her uncle, and to myself. I have made 
the intruders quit the premises. The Manor House belongs 
to Miss Thirkleby. I only wish that more land went with it. 
The estate is very small. The manorial rights are valueless. 
As to Mr. Thirldeby's personal property, that possibly may 
go to some heir, but to whom we do not know, as he left no 
will. Of course, no bank will surrender any deposit there 
till the legal rights as to the succession are established, but I 
really have no idea whether the late vicar kept a banking 
account As to any immediate expenses that may be incurred 
by Miss Thirkleby, there need be no concern. I will stand 
responsible. I am trustee for her property." 
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"These little matters can be gone into later," said Mr. 
Weldon, "when she has recovered. She is really ill now, upset 
at being so ignominious ly driven from her home, and, above 
all, perhaps, by the painful scene that attended it. Some- 
how or other, by some inadvertence, she had offended the 
parishioners of Wellcombe. There is no love lost between 
them." 

"I do not understand this." 

"Nor do I. Perhaps she will explain later. We cannot 
ask her concerning it now." 

" I am sorry for this, as she will have to return to Well- 
combe," 

"That she will never do. She has been wounded too 
deeply, and I think it would be most unadvisable to enforce 
it. At present it is her one idea, to which she reverts with 
vehemence, both when delirious and when her brain is 
clear." 

"What can be done?" exclaimed Sir Thomas. "I, who 
have known her since her earliest childhood, feel a re- 
sponsibility for her, and could not allow her far from my 
sight. I am sure that her relations, if she has any, and myself, 
owe to you, madam, and to you, reverend sir, a debt of 
gratitude not easily discharged. I need hardly say that the 
Manor House is at your disposal, to reside in till the parsonage 
is made habitable to receive you. Indeed, it will be a relief 
to my mind that someone responsible should be in the place. 
Perhaps, when you are there — you, who have so completely 
won her confidence — her repugnance to a return to Wellcombe 
may fadeaway." 

Sir Thomas rose and bowed, dropped his coat-tails grace- 
fully, and smoothed down his trousers over the knee, 

" I feel I have shockingly trespassed on your valuable time," 
he said, retreating towards the door, and bow4ng; then, as 
though recollecting himself, he took a step forward again, and 
said, " By the way, if you will permit me another word. You 
will inevitably hear strange stories relative to Miss Thirkleby. 
Pardon me, madam, if I say it, but you will he told that she 
is of the blood royal — that is to say, that His Gracious 
Majesty, the king, is her father. Such is the common talk. 
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It is not for me to affirm that this is true or to deny it. 
What I am sure of is, that nothing was heard of this 
scandal till comparatively recently. How it got into folks' 
mouths I cannot say. Assuredly not from her uncle. 
Some wild bloods and town bucks, who were staying 
with me or at Stannon, may have set the ball a-rolling — 
I cannot say. Or some fancied resemblance may have 
been traced between her and His Most Gracious Majesty 
when Prince of Wales. Again, I cannot say. You will be 
assured most positively of the relationship. But such as 
are most positive in assertion are always the least justified 
in making it" 

"That is the case," said the vicar. "But remember, also, 
that he who drops the curtain is the man who stands behind 
the scenes." 

Sir Thomas's mouth twitched. 

" I have not humoured the whim. I have remained 
neutral, I know nothing — that is to say, officially I can 
say nothing. If" — He checked himself, and again made 
for the door. But once more he turned and advanced into 
the room. " I am ashamed to again trouble you," he 
said, " but there is a matter of certain papers that must be 
mentioned. Are you aware whether she has brought away 
with her a bundle in a brown cover, bound with red tape 
and sealed ? " 

" I am sure there is none," said Mrs. Weldon. " If there 
had been I think I should have seen it." 

"I thank you a thousand times. I will intrude no 
longer." 

As Sir Thomas finally withdrew he nearly stumbled over 
Sir John Chevalier, who was entering. Both retreated and 
apologised. 

The vicar seized the occasion to introduce his brother-in- 
law to the Warden of the Stannaries. This occupied a few 
minutes, as certain compliments had to be bandied from side 
to side. 

Then Sir Thomas left the room and descended the 
stairs. 

On the doorstep of the Red Lion, that looks on the Exeter 
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road, he saw Alse GryUs seated with the cards, which she was 
sorting in her lap. 

" Why, grannie ! what brings you here?" he inquired, in a 
kindly tone. 

" Ah, sir ! how can you ask, when my darling is ill. They 
drove her out of Wellcombe, as though she had been a mad 
dog. Shame ! Shame to 'em I I know who urged 'em on, 
and let them expect trouble." 

" Did you walk into Ashburton ? " 

"Yes, sir, and I shall not return till I have seen her — not if 
I sit here day and night." 

"And, whilst waiting, play patience?" 

"Sir?" 

" I mean a little game of cards with yourself." 

" No, sir, it does not concern me. I am laying the cards 
for her. I know now, what I did not know yesterday, who is 
the king of hearts. I have seen him go by, and he has spoke 
me fair. He is a pretty gentleman and a soldier. When I 
drew out my pack just now, then there started up the king of 

" And so, Sir John Chevalier is the king of hearts?" 

" Ay, ay, I mind that is the name they give him." 

The old woman kid her cards on the doorstep. She was a 

picturesque figure in an old black silk scuttle bonnet, very 

faded, and a scarlet cloak. She wore a clean white apron, and 

under her bonnet was the broad frilled cap, beautifully white 

and goffered. 

Sir Thomas watched her with an amused expression in his 

face. 

"And prithee. Goodie, who is the queen of hearts?" 

"How can you ask, sir? — surely, my darling." 

" I suppose you are trying to bring king and qCieen together, 

you old witch ? " 

" Sir," she replied, " look how the knave of spades comes up 

between." 
Sir Thomas threw her a crown and walked away. But he 

had not gone far down the street before he turned and looked 

back. 
Then he saw Sir John Chevalier issue from the inn, hold 
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out his hand to raise Alse, with as much courtesy as though 
she had been a lady, and lead her into the inn. 

"She has gone to nurse her darling," said the knight 
"That young fellow has good points about him. Well, the 
cards might play worse than bring together king and queen 
of hearts." 



CHAPTER XXVII 

IN THE BAR 

SIR THOMAS TYRWHITT walked down the hiU from 
the Red Lion, situated on the Exeter road, at the 
extremity of the town, so as to catch travellers from the county 
capital. 

He was arrested by a young man, who wore a bunch of 
ribbons in his hat, and who saluted him, and, stopping before 
him, showed that he was desirous of exchanging a few words 
with the knight. 

"You want me?" asked Sir Thomas. Then— " Oh 1 
Samson Furze, as I am alive! What is the signification of 
these fluttering colours?" 

" I have taken the king's shilling, sir." 

" You ! I am surprised. What the deuce has led such as 
you to this ? Donning a scarlet coat to receive the admira- 
tion of the wenches ? Verily men are as vain as women." 

"No, sir, it is not that. As to the shilling, I may have 
desired to buy with it an ounce of Bohea for mother, or 
tobacco for my own pipe. I have joined the ranks, but my 
reasons concern none but myself." 

" Assuredly ; and pray what do you require of me ? To 
take a message to the dad to buy you out?" 

" Not that at all, sir. I knew my own mind when I enlisted. 
I am not going back to Wellcombe. But — you have just 
come out of the Red Lion. They are there — these new 
people, and I want to know why they have carried her 
oflT!" 

"Her!" 
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" Ay, sir — Miss Georgia." 

" Perhaps she has come to Asbbuiton to buy an ounce of 
best Bohea for her own consumption, or a shilling's worth 
of tobacco for Alse Grylb. She may have her reasons that 
concern none but herself." 

The young fellow muttered with impatience. 

"I want to know," he said, "and, what is more, I will 
know." 

Sir Thomas drew himself up, put his gold eyeglass up and 
raked him with haughty surprise. 

" Sir, you see I have known Miss Georgie for a many years ; 
we was children together. I don't want no harm to come 
to her." 

There was something almost plaintive in the tone, the 
maimer, in which the young man uttered these words. 

" As to haim overtaking her, you may make yourself easy 
on that head, Samson. I will see that she is protected and 
is well cared for." 

"Then why is she with these people?" 

" These people are the Weldons. The reverend gentleman 
has been appointed vicar in Wellcombe." 

" But why is she at the Red Lion ? " 

"She is ill — very ill, with fever." 

"Then she ought to be at home. I don't see why she 
should come to Ashburton to take the fever." 

" You colt ! She did not come here to catch the fever, any 
more than, I take it, you came here to get those ribbons. 
Having got here, you were inveigled into the red coat, and she 
got ill, that is it" 

"Why did she come here?" 

" I really am not in her confidence, nor do I recc^nise your 
right to ask these questions." 

"You call me a colt. I am a cart-horse colt, and she a 
thoroughbred. She said that But for all, I do take an 
interest in her. She was reared to \Vellcombe. I've seed her 
there flying about like a hawk. She shot me, and it is a 
wonder she did not kill me. 1 want to know why she is with 
those people." 

" My good fellow," said Sir Thomas laugliingly, " If I tell 
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yoo that she had offered them hospitality at the Manor House, 
will that content you? She has been worried and hardly 
tried, through her uncle's death, and I dare be bound she has 
come here for a change, and has fallen ill. Now are you 
satisfied?" 

"When is she going back to Wellcombe?" 

" I really cannot say. The parson and his wife will be her 
guests." 

" And that young officer, they call Sir John, is he going to 
be her guest also ? " 

" There you ask me a question I cannot answer. Perhaps 
you may like to be informed how many valises and trunks 
they will take with them?" 

" No ; why should that young man hai^ about the Red 
Lion ? " 

" Because he takes his meals there. He is Parson Weldon's 
brother-in-law, and is staying with him. That suflSces. You 
sorely try my patience." 

Then Sir TTiomas strode forward. 

But Samson went after him. 

" I want to know, is he going to Wellcombe? Has she 
invited him to he there?" 

" My good boy, you are becoming tiresome. I will answer 
no more questions. Possibly, when I assure you that I know 
no more, then you will cease to molest me." 

And again he advanced on his way. 

It was not the manner of Sir Thomas to be discourteous to 
anyone, and he was invariably careful to keep on good terms 
with the yeomen families of the " Venville " parishes, those 
which bordered on the duchy lands- 

But Samson tried his patience unaccountably, and he re- 
sented it. 

The knight could assume an air of dignity when he chose, 
an air that froze his interlocutor, and this air he now assumed. 

Samson understood, more by his manner than by his words, 
that it was not the intention of Sir Thomas to allow further 
pressure to be put on him. 

The young man thrust his hands into his pockets and 
sauntered moodily in the direction of the inn. 
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He entered the bar, where sat the post-boy, a very elderly 
boy, who carried on a long-protracted flirtation with the bar- 
maid, a flirtation that never led to a declaration. It had 
flickered on for several years, and would probably flicker on 
till it went out altogether. 

" Well, now, Mr. Samson," said Anne Joyce, the barmaid, 
"when be you going to the wars?^' 

" I can't say," responded the youth ; " but I know we shall 
have to march to Exeter, so soon as the sergeant has made up 
his numbers." 

"I reckon you'll run home and give your mammy a last 
kiss." 

Samson flushed up. He thought she was alluding to the 
last verse in "Jan's Courtship." He replied sulkily, " Pm 
bound to bide here, to be sent off" when ordered. How is the 
young lady upstairs ? " 

" Oh, she is about the same. She'll be amazin' flattered to 
have two young chaps inquiring after her. There be the 
baronet they call Sir John, he's asking the question fifty 
times." 

Samson's brow darkened. 

" I shall be having fever next," continued the barmaid, " in 
hopes that the chaps will come after me as often." 

"Anne, it be you as throw the young chaps into a fever, 
and lord, now they comes here and can't help it," said Sparke 
the post-boy. 

" Surely you don't reckon yourself among the young chaps, 
Mr. Sparke?" 

" How long be Sir John going to bide here ? " asked Samson 
gloomily. 

" Bless the boy ! How can I tell ? " asked the barmaid. 
"I reckon he won't go so long as the young lady is here." 

"I be told these people are going to stay at the Manor 
House in Wellcombe ? " 

" I don't know nothing about that," said Anne. 

"I don't fancy Miss Georgie Thirkleby will relish going 
back to Wellcombe yet a while," threw in the post-boy. " If 
you'd been hounded out o' the place as she was, you'd not be 
over-keen to put your nose into it again." 
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" Who hounded her out ? " 

" Oh, the women. They hadn't a good word to cast at her, 
but I reckon they pelted her purty hard wi' foul names, and 
they drove her raging mad. That is the sense of it, and that 
explains the fever. It's shame and anger together." 

"Why did the officer suffer it?" 

" What could he do ? There was a parcel of females. You 
would not have him knock their heads Whether. The men 
said nought ; they looked on and sniggered." 

" I'm sure I would not go back if I were so treated," siud 
Anne Joyce. 

"My dear," said the post-boy, "there's no chance of that" 

" What ! The men indifferent that I should leave Ash- 
burton? Oh, Mr. Sparke!" 

"I did not mean that," stammered the post-boy. "What I 
do feel sure of is that were you so treated, I'd stnke right and 
left wi' my whip, womens or no womens." 

" If Miss Georgie will not go back to Wellcombe," said 
Samson, harping on the one string, "where will she go?" 

" Where? Oh, bless your heart, that's all arranged. She'll 
elope with the young baronet." 

Samson sprang to his feet, turned livid, and clenched his 
fists. 

At that moment a hearty voice was heard calling, " Sammy ! 
Is my Sammy here ? Where is my Sammy ? " 

"There's your father come after you," said the barmaid. 
"I bet a bottle of claret he is come to buy you out" 

"Oh, Sammy! you here?" shouted the burly yeoman, as 
he entered the bar. "Anne, my dear, a couple o' glasses o' 
white ale in the little parlour, I want a few words wi' my 
boy all to ourselves." 

White ale is a remarkable brew much in vogue in South 
Devon till of late. 

The barmaid at once complied with the request, and 
Samson sheepishly followed his sire into the private apartment. 

When they were alone and seated, the old man proceeded 
leisurely to sip the slime that went by the name of "white 
ale," and fixed his son with his eye. Samson sat on the 
farther side of the table, looking gloomily at the board. 
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Presently the yeoman set down his mug. 

"Sammy," said he, "you're a nice boy to go for to break 
your mother's heart, and give occasion to bust my pocket. 
She's a-cryin' till she's cracked her jaw. My purse '11 have to 
bleed golden guineas to purchase your discha^e." 

" I don't intend to be bought out," answered Samson. He 
did not touch the liquor before him. "Father, I wilt not 
return to Wellcombe. And if mother frets over me, tell her 
it's her own doing." 

" I'll not tell her that. A miller don't go under the sluice 
when he lifts the hatch." 

" If mother is vexed, she brought it all on herself. Who 
sits on a hot plate must endure blisters. I'm not going home 
to be the mock of the parish, as one who went a-courtin' of a 
king's dav^hter, and was driven away with the mop. I've 
been cock of the walk, and I'll not go back a plucked fowl. 
If ever I do return, it will be in my red coat when this matter 
is forgotten. It was mother's doing ; I knew how it would 
end, but she drove me on. And she would go blaring over all 
the country what she would do when we had the lordship of 
the manor." 

" Sammy," said the yeoman, " us have all got our special 
vocations, and it's a duty to fulfil 'em. Generals be sent to 
fight battles and not to do wool-work. Your mother's mission, 
Sammy, was to make as much unpleasantness as her could, 
and her does it. She were given an orging for the purpose, 
and that there orging is always in use. If fleas didn't bite, 
and appledrains (wasps) didn't sting, what 'ud they be created 
for? It is their callin', and they does it. More honour to 
them. At Furze, mother has but a limited sphere — as 
Martha be deaf as a post, and I don't mind her a doit. 
Wellcombe be a fine place, wi' good land, and broad com- 
mons, and just about all a rational man can want. He'd 
think it a paradise, and never sigh for heaven. So a wise 
providence has sent into it two or three women I could name, 
just to let us see it ain't all jam." 

" I can't go back," protested Samson, looking sullenly 
below the table. " No, not for years." 

"That's no comfort to mother, not more than a cuckoo 
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could sip out o' the tail of an old launder. Have you nothing 
for me to say better nor that 7 " 

"Tell her to let me know when Parson's Geoigie goes 
back." 

" Shell never go back," said the yeoman. " She has been 
turned out." 

"Then I'd like to hear where to she goes, and whether 
there be any fine gentleman after her." 

" How is mother to hear that ? News comes late to Well- 
combe." 

"Tell her," said Samson, throwing up his head defiantly, 
"that I shall bring back Royal Georgle to Wellcombe, and 
all the bells shall ring, and all the folk shout to welcome her, 



CHAPTER XXVIII 
WHITHER SHALL SHE GO ? 

" T T r E are in a quandary," said the Reverend Henry 

W Weldon to his wife and brother-in-law. "Miss 
Thirkleby is distinctly better. Her fresh and vigorous nature 
has thrown off the fever. She is most persistent that she 
will not return to Wellcombe. We, ourselves, have to go 
there, and her house is placed unreservedly at our disposal. 
But it does not seem right to go without her ; and if she is 
not there, we can occupy it only as tenants. Again — and 
here comes in the prime difficulty. When we remove to 
Wellcombe, what is she to do? Go back she will not. A 
young thing with her good looks should not be left adrift. 
She must be placed in trustworthy hands." 

" Has she no female relatives ? " asked Sir John. 

"I cannot learn that she has any. There is a mystery 
about her. Nobody seems to know anything about her family. 
Of course, there are stories in circulation, but we have no 
right to give them credence. I really do not know what is to 
be done." 

"Surely she must have some belongings," said Mrs. Weldon. 

" In which direction are we to look for them ? We do not 
even know whether she was the niece of the late vicar. Her 
story is obscure, and one shrinks from asking too many 
questions as to her past." 

" Not as to her past," corrected the young man. " But as 
to her origin. Her past must be blameless." 

"By some means she has aroused the ill-will of the 
country people among whom she was reared. That is an 
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uncomfortable fact, and I can get at no clear explanation 
of it." 

"The ignorant and stupid are always opposed to what is 
higher and nobler than themselves," said Sir John. 

"That she has an impetuous and passionate temper and 
little self-control," said the vicar, " that we learned by what 
we saw and heard." 

" But consider the provocation ! " exclaimed the baronet 
" ir any folk were to behave to me as those snarling curs did 
to her " — 

" None ever would, John ; you are too much of a gentle> 
man to provoke hostility." 

" Henry, that is unfair. You imply that she has not acted 
as a lady," said Mrs. Weldon. 

" i think she has been tactless and, perhaps, overbearing. 
Fossibly she may have allowed the peasantry to suppose that 
she disdained them." 

" And she had a right to do so. I despise them utterly ; 
a despicable set, to behave as they did to a young girl, be- 
reaved recently of her only relative, and cast forth into the 
world homeless," exclaimed the baronet. 

" Whatever you may feel, you would not show it, John," sud 
his sister. 

" You do not know what the provocation was," observed the 
vicar. 

" I think, sir," said the young man, "you are hard on her 
yourself." 

" I do not judge til! I have heard both sides." 

" Well, what she has done concerns us as little as what 
she is," said Mrs. Weldon, interposing. "That which we have 
to consider is — what is to become of her ? " 

" Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt, as well, is anxious," said the vicar ; 
"but he cannot offer her a home, he is a bachelor. He is 
old enough, I should have supposed, but he considers himself 
young. Has she intimated a wish of any sort to you, Lucy ? " 

" None," answered Mrs. Weldon. " I have, purposely, said 
not a word about it to her ; she persists in declaring that she 
does not care what becomes of her — only, back to WellKimbe 
she will not go." 
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The door opened, and Georgina entered. 

She was very pale^ with dark circles about her lustrous eyes, 
making them look doubly large and luminous. She appesured 
worn and thin, but was composed in manner. 

All rose in surprise, and Sir John was starting to salute and 
lead her to a chair, when his brother-in-law interposed, and 
conducted her to a seat by the fire. 

" This is a surprise and a pleasure," he said. 

"I heard you talking," she answered, "and thought you 
were all together. I shall not find any rest till I have spoken 
before all." 

" Is it wise ? " asked the vicar. 

" Did you not hear me say that this alone will give me 
rest ? I must vindicate myself." 

" A vindication is unnecessary," said Sir John. " No one 
accuses you of any fault." 

This was not true, but a gallant young man is allowed to 
trench on truth, when paying a compliment. 

Georgina took no notice of his remark. She would not sit 
down, but folded her long white hands before her, and looked 
from one to another of those in the room. 

" You have been very kind to me, and yet you must have 
supposed me to be one of the most odious of women. I 
do not see at what other conclusion you can have arrived, 
after witnessing the manner in which I was treated on 
leaving Wellcombe." 

"The most charming — the most ill-treated," broke in Sir 
John ; but Georgie raised her hand and waved to him to be 
silent. 

" I owe you some explanation. But I cannot give you one 
that is by any means satisfactory. I tell you frankly that I 
do not myself understand why I incurred such an outburst of 
resentment." 

She paused to breathe. Her heart was beating fast It 
was obvious from the flying flushes that traversed her face 
and throat, and from the nervous movement of her long 
fingers, that she felt deeply having to exculpate herself. 

" I will tell you plainly all that took place, if you will bear 
with a rather long story. I will hide nothing. You can 
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satisfy yourselves at Wellcombe by inquiry whether what I 
say is true or only half-true, whether I have kept back any- 
thing that is material." 

Again she breathed fast and hard. Now she unknitted her 
hands and placed one, the left, on the mantelshelf. 

" It all began through a cub of a farmer's son boxing my 
ears in public." 

" Give me his name," exclaimed Sir John Chevalier, starting 
forward, "and he shall have such a hiding from me that he 
shall be marked to his dying day." 

" For which reason I will not tell you his name. I desire 
that no one should meddle in my affau^, least of all a 
stranger." 

The young man drew back and bit his lip. 

" I was very angry," continued Georgie, " and I ran off to 
the old woman, Alse, who came here to nurse me. She is a 
sort of a witch, and between us we purposed ill-wishing him. 
She made a figure, and I was about to stick pins into it for 
the purpose of giving him aches and pains " — 

" My dear Miss Thirkleby," protested the vicar, " surely this 
is idle superstition. But the intent to do harm is wicked. 
Out of the heart proceed" — 

"It may be so," returned Georgie, interrupting the text, 
" but excuse me if I say that I am here to explain, and not 
to hearken to a sermon." Once more she paused, and her 
fingers worked convulsively. 

"The fellow came after me, saw what I was about, and 
asked pardon. Then I smudged the wet figure, and no harm 
was done. However, like a fool, he must needs talk about 
it, and the Wellcombe folk heard what I had attempted, and 
were afraid for themselves and for their cattle. Soon after 
that ensued a drift. The duchy officers came over our 
downs to drive them, and that the Wellcombe commoners 
always resent. As uncle was lord of the manor, and could 
not go, I went and I took his pistols with me. Some of us 
managed to circumvent the gang that was driving away our 
ponies, and I tried to stop them. I threatened, and I do 
not quite know how it was, but in the excitement I fired my 
pistol. Just then, by chance, this young fool who had 
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troubled me, blundered in the way, and the bullet hit him, 
and might have killed him, but that he is tough as old 
leather. He was hurt, that was all. But " — 

She halted in the story, put her hands to her temples, and 
said, "I am leaving this story half told, or telling it badly 
and out of proper order. Before this, indeed just before I 
shot him, the lout had the temerity to propose to me. I 
should have related this before mentioning the drift, but 
my mind is not yet clear. I was sorry that I had hurt him, 
but powerless to undo what was done. The men who were 
with us to repel the duchy people were angry, and, I pre- 
sume, thought I had done this on purpose; for they had 
heard of the figure of dough and of the pins. I got home 
long before the rest, and as they came past our door they 
stayed and hooted — just as did the women later. They would 
have done more, have thrown stones at our windows, but 
that my uncle was dying, as Rebecca told them. Then they 
slunk away." 

She tarried a moment, to allow those who heard her to take 
in what she had related, and to give herself breath to pursue 
her story. 

Presently she went on : " All went well at the funeral ; 
but after that, this same impudent young man, too dull to 
understand and too conceited to accept a refusal, came again 
to trouble me. I sent him about his business rather curtly, 
that I do admit, but I was angry at the moment. I daresay 
it offended him, for he thinks a vast deal of himself, and most 
of the Wellcombe young folk, boys and girls alike, set them- 
selves to flatter him. That is all I did. I was not bound to 
marry the fellow because I had put a slug into his flesh. I 
object to being required to serve as a poultice to his wound. 
The girls ought to rejoice that I have rejected him. It leaves 
the field open for them. The boys should be satisfied that 
I have clipped his comb. That is all I have to relate. I 
refuse to allow the parish of Wellcombe, whether in vestry 
assembled or informally in mob, to determine my fate, as 
they decide who is to be admitted into the poorhouse, how 
many loaves are to be allotted to a certain widow, or how and 
to whom a parish child is to be apprenticed." Something in 
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the last simile approached too nearly to her own situation for 
her not to feel it, and she coloured 

" Dear Miss Thirkleby," said the vicar, " what you have 
told us is full and explicit as may be. But it docs not wholly 
explain that ugly scene at the last, and I have no manner of 
doubt that there have been causes at work of which you know 
nothing," 

"It may be so. What I know, that I have told you. I 
have nothing to add." 

Then with a formal bow she withdrew. 

The bow had been directed to the vicar and Mrs, Weldon ; 
she had taken no notice of the young baronet. 

After she had left the room, all remained silent for some 
minutes, the vicar looking perplexed. Sir John with an eager 
expression in his eyes, 

" She is a very extraordinary girl," said Mrs. Weldon, the 
first to break the silence. 

" And not one to be left alone," observed the vicar, " She 
is a creature of impulse, and undisciplined. I wish that we 
could hammer out some scheme for her future. She is so 
determinately set against a return to Wellcombe that it would 
only irritate her unnecessarily to urge her to it. She is a 
resolute person, and is not one to be swayed by any con- 
sideration of expediency, or by any argument." 

" But if she is destitute of friends " — began Mrs. Weldoiu 

" Friends she has. Sir Thomas is distinctly friendly, and 
he is, in a measure, a guardian, as he is trustee for her pro- 
perty. So far he has made no sign as to his intentions, I 
suspect he assumes that she will return with us to the Manor 
House." 

" Henry," put in the young officer, " let me offer a sugges- 
tion. I will write to my aunt, Miss Chevaher. Vou know 
how that we have succeeded at length in getting rid of that 
objectionable companion of hers, Miss Millward- The dear 
old thing is now alone, and will be making a bosom friend of 
one of the domestic servants, and falling under her despotism, 
unless we intervene and find her a suitable companion. I 
will write to aunt and ask her to take Miss Thirkleby, if only 
for a while." 
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" You shall not do so, John," said Mr. Weldon ; " it would 
be highly Improper for you to interfere in the matter. You 
have already had one rap over the knuckles from Miss 
Tbirkleby foi meddling in her affairs, and now I must 
administer another." 

"Take my idea," said Sir John, laughing. " Digest it, and 
use it yourself if you think fit" 

"It seems to me an excellent suggestion," said Mrs. 
Weldon, "There is no saying, if we leave the gap open, 
but that aunt may recall the Millward." 

"I do think the su^estion good," said the vicar. "But 
I object to John writing and making arrangeoients for Miss 
Thirkleby. I will do that — or, better still, you, Lucy." 



CHAPTER XXIX 

WITH FOILS 

DURING the ensuing days Samson Furze was often seen 
at the bar of the Red Lion, and Ann Joyce was paying 
to him considerable and conspicuous attention. 

He did not drink deep ; in fact, he consumed but little ; yet 
he sat there, hour by hour, unweariedly. 

Why did he come ? 

Surely, thought Anne, he must be drawn there by her 
personal attractions. " Boys be bashful," said she ; " you have 
to peel it off 'em as you peel potatoes." 

Samson was a well-t(>do yeoman's son and only child, and 
lucky would be the lass who nailed him. As to his having 
enlisted, that was nothing. He could be bought out, and the 
expenditure would not be felt by one with a bursting purse, 
like Richard Furze. 

So Anne began to play up to Samson. He did not 
reciprocate. The post-boy observed what was going on and 
became jealous. There were as yet no tokens of ignition in 
the young man, but who could long stand being focussed by 
Anne's eyes and not flame. 

"We're off to Exeter to-morrow," said Samson. "The 
sergeant has made up his complement, and given notice that 
we march to headquarters." 

" This here bar won't be the same without you," said Anne, 
with a sigh. " I shall feel as something is gone as can't be 
replaced." 

" I have not spoken a score of words since I came," said 
Samson. " You say this to make game of me. I won't be 
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Ui^hed at by anyone, I may tell you. That is why I left 
Wellcombe." 

" Oh, dear Mr. Samson, who ever would think of laughing 
at you ? And so you go to Exeter to-morrow. Then I 
reckon that is to march as an escort to Royal Georgie ; for she 
'goes to-morrow," 

" What do you mean ? " 

" A chaise is ordered, and Mr. Spaike will be post-boy. 
She is to be taken to Exeter." 

" How do you know that ? " 

" Because Jane, the maid as wMts On the p&ity upstairs — 
the girl wi' the stumpy nose and a mole on the cheek — she 
heard 'em talk about it, and give the orders for the chaise, 
liiey start at ten," 

"Who will be with her? That soldier fellow?" 

" The baronet ? Not he, I think ; he goes with the parson 
to Wellcombe, But Mrs. Weldon, she will accompany the 
young lady, and you awkwards will march, with your fluttering 
ribbons, some afore the carriage and some after. Pity you 
haven't a band to play as you go ' The Girl I left behind me.' 
I do wonder now whether you will cast a thought on any 
young lady here — left behind?" 

She put down her head, and looked at him from under her 
lashes and brows, and began to sing — 

'"TTie pretty maids are left in town. 
They look from Ihe windows high ; 
They &iand in the street, they crowd in the dooi, 

with many a tear and sigh, 
Singing adieu, my boys '. adieu, my boys 1 
Adieu, my boys, adieu I 



She trilled the song in a light, pleasant voice, and clinked 
the glasses as she arranged them, but always so as to fall in 
rhythm with the air, 

" I do not know, though, why we should trouble ourselves 
greatly, Mr. Samson. There is your score. Considering how 
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long you sit here it is not a terrible long one. We shan't sigh 
for your money for the till, but for your sweet face." 

"Where is she going to stay at, and with whom in Exeter?" 
asked the young man, disregarding the coquetry and the 
civilities of the barmaid. 

" There ! " exclaimed Anne, with a pout, " the only she 
with you is Miss Thirlcleby, I suppose your mother never 
taught you, when a little chap, that it would be in vain to long 
for the moon. You must be content to lay hold of what is 
on your own level. Now, then, keep your hand off my 
waist." 

" I wasn't touching it. I never gave it a thought," protested 
Samson. 

" No more you did, Twas the towel that got whipped 
round my middle." 

"Where to is she going in Exeter?" again asked the 
pertinacious Samson. 

" Going to the Chevalier House, I reckon. Jane — she told 
us something of the sort. But, Lord ! I gave no heed to such 
matters. Go after Jane and inquire for yourself. Vou can't 
mistake her, because of her nose and mole." 

" Has that baronet got a house in Exeter ? " asked Samson, 
very red in the face. 

" I suppose he must have, as it is the Chevalier House. 
Miss Thirklehy is going there. How nice it will be for you, 
Mr. Samson. You quartered at Exeter, too. You will have 
to ask the commandant to let you stand sentinel before the 
Chevaliers' door, and practice goose-steps, because the Royal 
Georgie is lodged there. And if you keep your ear cocked 
you'll hear the baronet saying pretty things to and courtin' of 
her within." 

At that moment Sir John's cheery voice was beard in the 
passage, and shortly after he entered the har. 

" Ah," said he, " we have a recruit here. That is precisely 
what I was looking for. Young man, I desire you to follow 
me upstairs. I wish to demonstrate to some ladies the use of 
the foils." 

" I can't fence," said Samson sullenly. 

" Stand up, sir, when I address you," said the baronet. " Are 
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you aware that I am a captain in His Majesty's service ? I 
am your superior officer, and require proper respect You may 
not be drafted into my regiment, but for all that I must insist 
on discipline." 

Samson reluctantly rose to his feet 

" It is really of no importance," continued Sir John, " whether 
you know how to fence or not I may give you an initiatory 
lesson. I have been talking to some ladies in the parlour 
above about the various manual actions, and wish to illustrate 
them. There are fencing tools here." 

" And weVe masks," said Anne Joyce. 

" We shall require no masks," replied Sir John. " I want 
only to show the ladies certain positions and turns. I can 
manage my foil so as not to touch him, and can assure myself 
that he does not touch me. Take this fencing tool, young 
man, and follow me." 

" The buttons are all right, I trust ? " said the barmaid. 

"Oh yes, quite so. Have no fears. I am an old hand, 
and this young chap is green." 

Sir John led the way, and Samson walked after him. They 
ascended the staircase, and on reaching the landing Sir John 
threw open a door and passed through, with Samson at his heels. 

They entered a parlour, and Samson at once saw Georgie 
seated near the fireplace, dressed in mourning, very pale, 
holding a hand-screen. She raised her brows as he entered, 
but gave no further tokens of recognition. He, on his side, 
rendered but a curt and clumsy acknowledgment to the bow of 
Mrs. Weldon. 

" It is good of you," said that lady. " Sir John Chevalier 
has been trying to explain to us ladies the parries, counter- 
parries, and engagements in fencing. But no words will make 
them clear to us, and with your help he will elucidate them by 
illustration. What is your name ? " 

" Furze, ma'am." 

"Come now. Furze," said the young officer. "Take this 
weapon and stand as you see me do. Hold the foil with both 
hands thus. I am giving you a lesson in the preliminaries." 

Samson stood where placed, with his foil down. 

" Furze," said the baronet, " I am going to put you through 
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attacks, and then I shall be able to show the ladies what aie 
the parries. I am not going to touch you at all with my 
weapon, but I desire to show you how to fall on me, and let 
those looking on see in what manner we fencers defend 
ourselves, whether by parry or by what is called attack on the 

Then the young officer padentty instructed Samson in the 
manner in which he should hold his body, guard, lunge, and 
attack. 

At first Samson obeyed mechanically, and without feeling 
and exhibiting any interest in the game, and he was clumsy 
and unready. But after a little while he quickened in all his 
parts. He seemed to understand what was required of him, 
and endeavoured to do his best Georgie, who kept her eye 
on him, saw his colour deepen and his face kindle. 

Occasionally Sir John gave him a word of praise, but this 
did not affect him greatly. His brows contracted, he became 
more and more in earnest, and made efforts to reach and 
touch his antagonist, always, however, ineffectually , for Sir 
John was ever ready with his parry. 

Samson appeared to become vexed, then irritated, that he 
was always defeated, his blade bvariably warded off. The 
baronet called out the names of the parries and made very 
light of the attacks. Presently Samson's assaults became 
more vehement and were delivered quicker. 

All at once the foil sprang from his hand, and he was 
defenceless, and he shook his hand which was jarred. 

"/"w/we/" exclaimed Sir John. "Go, man, and pick up 
your foil again." 

Georgie noticed with some uneasiness that Samson's temper 
was mounting. 

He caught up the blade and rushed upon his adversary. 
And again it was twisted out of his grasp, and leaped to the 
other side of the room. 

" Croiie I" laughed Sir John. 

Samson set his teeth ; he was blood-red, and his eyes 
flared. He snatched up the foil, put the end between his 
teeth, tore off the button, and springing upon his antagonist, 
hewed at him with the weapon. 
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The baronet at once threw up his foil in guard. Georgie 
uttered a cry and sprang from her chair. The blow was 
delivered with such force and fury that the weapon doubled 
like 3 switch, and the end comii^ against Sir John's cheek cut 
it and drew blood. In another moment Samson was disarmed, 
and the baronet put his foot on the fallen foil. 

"Young man," he said calmly, "jrou have lost your temper. 
Go down." 

And Furze crept sideways out of the room, lowering at his 
antagonist, but saying nothing. 



CHAPTER XXX 

DISPOSED OF 

" T HAVE ventured to seek this private interview, Miss 

I Thirkleby," said Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt, on the same 
afternoon, " because I understand that you are leaving Aah- 
burton to-morrow. Surely this is very precipitate and un- 
called-for." 

"Sir, what is to detain me?" 

" Miss Georgie, I have known you many years, and I 
may almost say ^at I am constituted your guardian." 

" I was unaware of that. My uncle left no will." 

" I am your trustee for the manor. That gives me A 
certain responsibility towards you. You have the Manor 
House to go to. The interference of Messrs. Hullett and 
Davey was an impertinence that will not be repeated. As 
to the plate and pictures and whatever else there may be 
of personal property in the house, my advice to you is 
to hold possession of everything till it is claimed by someone 
who can show a good title to it" 

" I am not going back to Wellcombe." 

"Why not? I should wish you to be somewhere where 
I can keep an eye on you, that you are well and happy, 
and have all that you require. These new people whom 
you have taken up" — 

" I beg your pardon, they took me up." 

" Well, as you say, they took you up ; and they are, I dare- 
say, estimable, but they are strangers." 

" Whereas old acquaintances, as Hullett and Davey, turned 
me out of ray own house." 
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"If you have become attached to the Weldons, then by 
all means remain with them, accompany them to Wellcombe, 
and exercise hospitality towards them in your own mansion." 

" I have let it to them for three months. Besides, I have 
made my arrangements." 

"You are going to the Chevaliers?" 

" No ; to a Chevalier, an old lady, singular, I believe, not to 
Chevaliers en masse, in the plural," 

" Do you know her ? " 

" No ; but I have heard about her from Mrs. Weldon, 
who is her niece. I shall receive a small salary as 
companion." 

"it is unnecessary, absolutely," 

" I think otherwise. It may interest you to know that 
she moves in a good circle in Exeter. There are circles 
and circles, I understand. Some have centres, some are 
without. The Exeter circle to which Miss Chevalier belongs 
rotates about the cathedral. There are other circles that 
are circumferences only and revolve about a void. Miss 
Chevalier does not belong to one of these," 

" Miss Georgie, you are sharp and distant with me. I 
desire only your happiness." 

" So said Mr. Hullett when he kicked me into the street, 
and Captain Davey responded, '1 swear to it.'" 

" Do not equate me with these men." 

" Why not ? " 

" I have a real, deep regard for you, and desire your 
welfare." He spoke with feeling, and Georgie could see 
that he was sincere. She softened in her manner at once, 
and said, " I am sure of that. Sir Thomas. Yet I am not 
going under tutors and governors." 

" Have you everything that you require ? " 

" In what way ? " 

" All that you need from the Manor House, In the hurry 
in which you left " — 

"Was ejected." 

"Were ejected, you had no time to pack and put every- 
thing away." 

"I locked up all drawers and cabinets, and put together 
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my own poor scraps. It is true that I had but a portmanteau, 
but I have empowered Rebecca and Alse to send me the 
remainder of my goods, such as I may need in Exeter." 

" Is there nothing lefl behind that it is unadvisable should 
fall into the hands of strangers ? " 

" Nothing that I am aware of," 

" Then you take with you everythit^ you deem of im- 
portance ? " 

Georgie, who had relaxed her somewhat defiant attitude, 
at once hardened again. She knew to what point Sir 
Thomas was approaching, and she remembered the warning 
given her by the late vicar to be on her guard against his 
getting possession of the manuscript. 

She did not answer his question. 

Sir Thomas paced the room with his hands behind his 
back under the tails of his coat. He had pursed up his 
lips and knitted his brows. 

Georgina watched him and took a malicious pleasure in 
his embarrassment. 

He desired to know about the papers, but shirked 
mentioning the topic in such a way as to awake interest 
in them. He was unaware that she read what was passing 
in his mind. 

" I refer to some papers of your uncle," said he 
hesitatingly. 

" I have offered all his old sermons to Mr. Weldon." 

"Not those. Miss Georgie; letters, documents." 

" There are bills, not all paid, I fear, a lai^e accumulation 
of them, and several account books." 

" I do not refer to these, hut to letters." 

"The letters are mainly from old London friends; they 
are locked up." 

" Did you happen to chance on a work in your uncle's 
handwriting, a sort of romance or Jeu d'esprii, on which he 
had tried his 'prentice hand?" 

" No, I did not chance on it I sought for and found it" 

" Your uncle once talked to me about it. It was a 
trifle of the imagination, entitled 'The Reveiations of a 
Man about Court.'" 
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" Yes, it is so entitled." 

" And you have found it ? " 

" Certainly. My uncle told me where it was deposited." 

"Indeed?" 

" Indeed." 

Sir Thomas took a turn through the room. His 
countenance expressed vexation. 

" I do wish, as an old friend, that you would let me glance 
at it" 

" Mr. HuUett and Captain Davey wanted to finger it quite 
as much as do you." 

" You surely did not let them have it ? " 

" Assuredly I did not. My uncle laid on me the obligation 
not to let it fall into undesirable hands." 

" Undesirable, quite so, eminently so — Hullett and Davey." 

"But what harm could such a fantastic trifle, as you 
call it, do to these gentlemen?" asked Georgie. 

" It is not a trifle. It contains mention of real personages, 
who object to having their names bandied about. I was 
in trea^ with your uncle to buy the little work. He 
named a price for it, and I went to London to consult 
those interested whether to come to his terms. I return 
with a definite proposition. I am empowered to offer you 
an annuity of four hundred a year if you will hand the 
text over to me — four hundred a year charged on the 
duchy estate, over which I exercise control." 

" The duchy estate ! " said Georgie, " that is royal property." 

Sir Thomas vrinced. He had incautiously let out what 
had better remained unsaid. He hastened to mend his 
error as best he could. 

"Yes, in return for a certain payment made to the 
duchy. It is a three -comer arrangement such as you 
cannot possibly understand." 

" Four hundred a year ! " echoed Georgina. 

"Consider, the manor of Wellcombe, with the trifling 
extent of lands that goes with it, is worth hardly sufficient 
to maintain you in comfort. Unless you come to some 
arrangement such as this proposed, you will be in straitened 
circumstances." 
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" Sir Thomas, I will not surrender the ' Revelattons ' 
to you." 

" You are resolved ? " 

" My uncle's last words to me were : ' On no account let 
Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt have them.'" 

"Resentful, vindictive to the end," muttered the knight 
Then turning to the girl, he said — 

"He meant that I was not to receive the manuscript till 
I had obtained the stipulated terms." 

"About that he said nothing." 

" But it was implied. We were in treaty about it, and the 
transaction turned on the price." 

Sir Thomas, receiving no answer, went to the hearth 
and stood before the fire, lookit^ into the coals, with his 
hands on his thighs. 

Georgie maintained her position, and observed him. 
After some minutes' consideration, he turned slowly about 
and again addressed her. 

" Miss Georgie, where is this manuscript?" 

" That," she replied, " 1 decline to state." 

"Surely you have not left it in the Manor House, even 
locked up ? " 

" No, it is not there." 

Sir Thomas took a turn about the room, with his hands 
behind his back. 

"Miss Thirkleby," said he, and his voice shook with 
emotion, " I should be sorry, most sorry, more than I have 
words to express, to have to adopt measures that would be 
unpleasant, not to say humiliating. You have apparently 
carried off with you this valuable document. It seriously 
compromises persons in the very highest position in the 
land. I am quite determined that it shall not be allowed 
the risk of going astray. You have it, you have it in your 
trunk or valise. You leave me no alternative, if you persist 
in your rejection of my handsome offer — I shall be forced 
to adopt a course of action repugnant to my feelings, 
which will indeed suffer more acutely than will yours." 

" To what does this preamble lead ? " 

" You will force me to apply to a magistrate for a warrant 
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to search your boxes. I shall keep guard over you and 
depute a messenger to a Justice, and I shall be able to place 
the matter in such a light before him, that he will not 
scruple to accord me full licence. Consider what this will 
entail It places you in a position most disagreeable before 
the persons of this inn, before the Weldons (who have be- 
friended you), and before Sir John Chevalier." 

" Vou may do this if you please," said Georgina. " It will 
be but another indignity to which I have been subjected by 
you men." She laid stress on the last word, with infinite 
scom in her tone. "You who set up to be gentlemen, 
chivalrous, and the pinks of courtesy." 

"Miss Thirkleby, do not, I pray you, drive me to it. 
Think of this. If I find the manuscript and take it away, 
your claim to the four htmdred a year may be disputed, in 
that the document was not voluntarily surrendered." 

" Will it satisfy you if I pass my word as a lady that this 
same budget of papers, the ' Reveiations of a Man ABOirr - 
Court,' with its appendix of letters, is not in any of my boxes, 
bags, parcels, that I am taking to Exeter with me, nor that 
I am carrying it away about my person ? " 

" Of course I will accept your word." 

" Then you have it. It is not with me." 

" In Heaven's name, where then is it ? " 

" I have already disposed of it, Sir Thomas." 

" Disposed of it ! " 

Sir Thomas lost colour and staggered back. He read into 
the word employed by Geoi^ie another meaning than that 
intended by her. 

"Yes, you will never be able to touch it It is in vain for 
you to search for it. It is disposed of." 
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AN OVATION 

" 'T^HE carriage will be round shortly to take you away, 
_|_ Miss Thirkleby," said the vicar ; " I wish you happi- 
ness and God's blessing in the new life into which you enter. 
You will miss the freedom you have hitherto enjoyed, and 
feel cramped among the conventionalities of a town. On the 
moor are no barriers. Social life in a town, above all a 
cathedral city, is like a sheep market, all pens and hurdles. 
Perhaps when you feel the restraints there, you will look back 
with some yearning to Wellcombe." 

"Oh, Wellcombe itself is well ; I dislike the people there." 

" Possibly ; and I hope a time may arrive in which you 
will come to regard the good folk of Wellcombe with more 
kindly feelings than you do at present." 

"They are not good folk at all," said Georgie. 

" We are none of us wholly bad, any more than some are 
perfect. When the Fates mixed our futures, they mingled 
gold dust and soot. So it is with men's characters. They 
are a blend. It is well to look for the ore and not see the 
grime." 

"And not soil our fingers in the search. No. The brand 
has burned too deep for the hair to grow." 

"Time heals sores." 

" But does not efface scars." 

" Scars give no pain." 

" But remain as disfigurements." 

" You will soon be at a distance, and have other matters 
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to OCCIipf 

ci a Httk moor psmh.'' 

She let the point dropu Her beait vas too 
insolts she had r eceived to beabie to kxpwt. 

^ ytfSB ThtrUeby,'' said die vkar, ^ are joa soze diat joa 
hare tirerf^tuog joa leqaire ? "^ 

'^ I hare all that I am Hkdj to want. When Ake Gfjils 
returned, I told her what tfaii^ to pBK± and send me ; some 
few things of mine that I had not tibe time to gather and pot 
away in the short time allowed me p re ii o us to mj ejectmextt.'' 

^ And yoo hare seen that all has been sent as joa asked ? ** 

^ I have not opened the box. Alse has pat ererydiing into 
a case, and nailed it opi I soppose there was no trunk avail- 
able, or none with key that woald fiL I can trust Alse, 
9)e has a retentiye memory, and she woald do exactly what 
I enjoined. That reminds me. Salute Moses and Rebecca 
from me. Against the latter I have not a word. She is not 
an engaging woman, but is not objectionable. Be kind to 
AUe. She has no friends, and she loved me. What she 
will do without me I cannot conceive. I visited her most 
days, or gave her jobs to do. If you can help her in this 
latter manner, you will not regret it Here are the keys. 
What in the house is mine and what is not mine, no one as 
yet knows. I have made a rough inventory of the valuables. 
I locked all the cases and drawers and locked the attic door. 
Here are the keys." 

" But I have no right to them." 

** Nor, perhaps, have I. I should prefer that you would take 
charge of all till it is settled to whom they belong. Possibly 
Sir Thomas may cause you some annoyance. He may make 
an excuse to search the house. There is something he 
particularly wants to get into his possession. It is not there. 
Let him fumble for it where he wilL But those others, 
Hullett and Davey. Do not suffer them to set foot within." 

'* I do not suppose that either of them will have the im- 
pertinence to attempt an entry." 

" Then it remains now only for me to thank you — and I 
do it with a full heart — for your goodness to me. I hear the 
post-boy's whip. He is coming round from the yard. For- 
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give me if I have sometimes spoken shaqjly. I have had 
men, and such men, about me hitherto, that I have fallen into 
the habit of regarding them as my natural enemies, and I 
address them as such. It is not easy for me to change my 
manner when I meet one who is good and not self-seeking," 

" I trust that where you go you will learn to think more 
highly of men." 

"Vou have taught me to think so already," answered 
Georgie. 

" One word," said the vicar. " Do not be very impatient 
with Miss Chevalier. She is trying, you will find, perhaps 
very trying, but well intentioned. We really are sending you 
to her in our own interest, she so readily lapses under un- 
worthy influences. You will be doing us a true favour, render- 
ing us your debtors, if you can endure her caprices for a 
while. For a while only. We really did not know what else 
to suggest in your interest, and, as it happens, it is a boon 
to us." 

" I will do what I can." 

" Here comes my wife, and here is John." 

" \Viih a small bouquet of winter flowers, such as I could 
beg, borrow, or steal," said the baronet. "They are few, but 
they may remind you that the place grows something besides 
thorns," 

Mrs. Weldon was in travelling dress, and warmly clad. The 
day was bright and the air soft. 

Geoi^ie's box and the case were being taken down. She 
descended, following them. A choking feeling came into 
her throaL These Weldons had been kind to her. Sir John 
attentive, and the ugly maid Jane, with the mole, had been 
ready to do anything for her and did it cheerfully. The 
landlady in rustling silk, with hair arranged in miniature 
barrels about her temples, had never failed to inquire after 
her, and had pressed attentions on her, and she now tarried 
below to say good-bye. 

Without, on the doorstep, stood Sir Thomas, with some- 
thing furry cast over his arm. He must have left Prince's Hall 
at a very early hour, and in the dark, to be now at Ashburton. 
His hair was quite unruffled and his garments uncreased. 
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He was watchii^ the adjustment of the trunk and box in 
their places behind the carnage, and he put out a hand to 
touch the latter. 

This somewhat nettled the girt. She suspected that he 
was mistrustful of her word, and was scrutinising her luggage 
in that light. She therefore said, " You have my word of 
honour. Sir Thomas, and that ought to suffice," 

" It more than suffices," answered the kn^ht. 

Mrs. Weldon entered the carriage, and Sir John pressed 
forward to hand in Georgie, then offered her the flowers. 
The officious " boots " put up the steps, shut the door, and 
touched his forehead. 

" Stand back," said Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt ; and going to the 
side of the carriage, he cast over the ladies' knees an Astrakhan 
fur rug. 

" It will ensure some warmth, in thinking of me," said he. 
" Warmth sans Cayenne." 

Georgie turned to thank hitn, and put forth her hand ; but 
the signal had been given to the post-boy, and the carriage 
rolled away. 

The conveyance had not proceeded a hundred yards before 
it was brought to a standstill by a great man, who stood across 
the road in front of the horses, flourishing a stick. At the 
same moment Georgie saw Hoses and Rebecca by the way- 
side, who now pressed forward to say good'bye. 

Moses rolled a dozen apples into the girl's lap, and Rebecca 
forced a bottle on Georgie. 

" Oh, miss 1 It is a cordial of my own making. Dear 
blood ! whatever shall us do wi'out you ? " 

Then the big man who had arrested the carriage came 
round to the side ; he had given the post-boy a shilling to 
hall. 

Georgie recognised the broad, rosy, honest face of Richard 
Furze. 

" Do, miss," said the farmer, touching his hat. " I couldn't 
let y' go wi'out a word. And here, too, be Peter Buzzicott, the 
clerk, as sez, sez he, he mun see the last o' your sweet face. 
Please, miss, to overlook that triflin' little affair of the women, 
when they hollered at you and ca'd you names. Twas my 
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old woman, Susie, as set 'em on to it. Her was just about 
mad because you'd refused our boy and sent him to the 
bloody wars. I don't take it amiss that he have enlisted- 
It'U make Sammy a bit more amiable, mebbe, and not so 
cocksure. As to my old woman and the rest o' them screech- 
ing cats o' females — well, wimmen will be wimmen — they was 
ordained to it, and us can't help it. You must make allow- 
ances. Furze makes a prodigious blaze if you put a light to 
it, but the grass comes the greener for it" 

Then forward came Peter Buzzicott, canyii^ something 
tied up in a newspaper. 

"Beg parding, miss," said be. "Us didn't like to interfere 
at the door of the Lion becos the quality was there. My old 
woman, her'd a come to-day but her's that crippled wi' rheu- 
matics, her can't get about. But her made you a gurt pasty. 
You'm travellin' a terrible long way — and them pasties be 
cruel sustainin'. Her's put her heart into it, for sure. YouH 
find it solid eaiin'. Take it, miss, and welcome." 

" I — I thank you," said Geoi^ie. She could say no more. 

Then the carriage began to move on. But the clerk shouted, 
" No, Mr. Sparke, not yet, I've sum'ut more. Look here, 
miss," he drew a sheet of rather dirty and crumpled paper 
from his pocket. " As you're goin' away from Wellcombe, 
I don't think you ort to go wi'out a copy of the account of 
the awful thunderstorm as took place at Welicombe of which 
there appeared a long account in the papers. I've heard say 
as they've a grand cathedral to Exeter, but they am't a-had 
no such a thunderstorm as we had. You may go round 
England and won't find the like. So I've copied out the 
whole account for you." 

Geoi^e pressed the old fellow's hand as it was thrust into 
the carriage. Then the clerk shouted — 

" All right, George ! " to the post-boy, and the wheels turned. 
But now appeared a line of young women on the road, on 
each side, waving their handkerchiefs and shouting good- 
bye! 

Some ran beside the chaise, some put their hands in for a 
shake. 

" We're cruel sorry to lose you, miss ! Us did behave 
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shameful Us knows it now. There, now, let bygones be 
bygones ! " 

" Here, Miss Geo^e ! Here's my coral necklace. Do y* 
now take it." 

" Oh, Miss Georgie ! here be a bracelet o' some sort of 
metal as I picked up in father's field over against Granny 
Grylls'." And the bronze armlet once offered to her by 
Samson and rejected was thrust upon her. 

"Us have all walked from Wellcombe to have a last 
glimpse of you," said a third girl. "Here's a packet of 
peppermints to suck on the road." 

" Mother have sent you some liquorice, in case you have a 
cough," from a fourth. 

" Ah, miss ! I wish us was chuckin' of an old slipper 
arler you — you goin' to be married to a king's son, as is 
vitty." 

At length the postilion was able to crack his whip and the 
horses broke into a trot The last of those who had come 
on foot from Wellcombe were left behind. 

But just then out from a lane came trotting Squire Hullett 
and Captain Davey. 

" Oh, ho ! " shouted the former, presenting a full view of his 
pasty orb. " We've ridden over to give you an escort as far 
as Bickington. It shan't be said that you leave us without 
due honour being paid you," 

" I will swear to it," said Davey, bobbing on his saddle on 
the right side, and turning his blazing face towards her. 

So these two men rode on, one on each side of the chaise, 
occasionally interjecting some compliment that was hardly 
caught by the person to whom it was addressed, owing to the 
rumble of the wheels, or some injunction to the post-boy to 
look after the precious passenger he was conveying. 

At the summit of the long ascent to Bickington, whence the 
road dips into the basin of the Teign, the two riders drew up, 
flourished their hats, hallooed, made profound bows, shouted 
good wishes, then turned and galloped back. 

Geoigie sank back in the carriage, and remained silent for 
full a quarter of an hour. 

Then, rousing herself, she said to Mrs. Weldon, " Excuse 
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me if I seem uncourteous. I cannot converse. Something 
is going on in me, I know not what." 

" My dear," answered Mrs, Weldon, " do not think of me. 
1 am quite happy looking at and enjoying the scenery. I have 
never been in this part of the country before, and the drive is 
full of surprises." 

So the girl was not required to make conversation. She 
allowed her thoughts Co travel over the past, and her mind 
to marvel over the incidents of the departure from Ash- 
burton. 

Verily, human characters are made up of soot and gold, 
and perhaps it may be worth while to suliy the hands for the 
sake of the precious grains. Yet, sometimes, that even is not 
required; in the sifting of life the ore comes to the top in 
gleaming particles. 

Geo^ie had not reckoned on any kindly feelings towards 
her existing in Wellcombe. Her heart had closed against the 
natives, who had treated her with exceptional and unwarranted 
rudeness. And yet an outburst of good nature and of affec- 
tion had taken place, the rough expression of compunction for 
what had taken place. 

Now she recalled many little instances of good feeUng, 
which had been forgotten in the turmoil of her resentment 
and mortified pride, that of late had raged within her. 

These moorland folk were creatures of impulse. They 
were not governed by reason and prudence ; they resembled 
their mountain bums, now turbid and brawling, then crystal- 
line, dancing on their way in Iwinkhng ripples. They were 
like their skies, now lowering and stormy, and then breaking 
into sunshine and smiles. 

They must be accepted as they were, the children of nature. 
More must not be demanded of them than that they should 
be true to themselves. 

That Hullett and Davey, the rogue and the dolt, should 
have shown a desire to make amends for indignities offered, 
was indeed amazing. They — even they ! 

A revolution, or rather the preliminary agitation that 
precedes a revolution, was taking place in Geoi^ie's heart. 

Mrs. Weldon heard a suppressed sob at her side. She said 
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no word, bat drew the giil's hand into her own upon her lap, 
and caressed it Neither ^loke. 

Presentlr they were at Cbudteigh. where horses were 
changed. Then on, up the long ascent to Haldon, and the 
day was closing in. 

Mrs. Weldon dozed. ' 

George, looking out, saw^ttut tbey passed among the 
recruits under the sei^eant, not marching, as they had received 
no drill, but straggling along their way to Exeter. 

Aa the carriage toiled up the height one of these young 
men walked ahead of his company and kept alongside the 
chaise. 

He said nothing, hardly looked within, but trudged forward 
with bowed head. 

At first Georgia did not pay attention, but as he persisted 
in striding level with the chaise window her observation was 
drawn to him, and she recognised Samson. 

Then an impulse stirred her, rising out of the changing 
feelings, and she signed to him to approach. He did not 
notice her hand, and after a pause she called him by name. 

The vicar's wife was asleep. 

The young man, with an expression of surprise and 
pleasure, drew near. 

" Samson," said she, " you may come and see me occasion- 
ally — only occasionally, mind you. We shall both be strangers 
in Exeter, and lonely, and may be glad to exchange a word 
together — about — old Wellcombe." 

She had gulped down another epithet that had started to 
her lips, descriptive of her feelings at that moment towards 
" old Wellcombe." 
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JOSEPH'S CUP 

THE lanterns slung across the street had been lighted, 
and lamps were burning before some private houses, 
and candles guttered in the few shop windows that were open 
after nightfall as the carriage arrived in Exeter conveying the 
ladies to Northemhaye, where resided Miss Chevalier. 

"You must expect to find her somewhat eccentric," Mrs. 
Weldon said. " She is kind, over-indulgent to some persons, 
and liable to be imposed upon. Her late companion exercised 
over her an undue and mischievous influence, and John had 
to use all his authority to get her dismissed. It was for a 
moment doubtful which would prevail, the nephew or the 
confidante. If she had succeeded, poor Miss Chevalier would 
have become as wax in the hands of a designing woman. 
Happily, respect for her family and justifiable pride in my 
brother, her nephew, carried the day. Some old maids have 
a tendency to lapse under the control of inferiors, who obtain 
their power either by flattering their vanity or by encouraging 
their foibles. Then they use their power by poisoning the 
minds of their mistresses against their relatives. The woman 
who has been got rid of attempted to shut the door in our 
faces. John at last took the matter into his own hands. He 
forced himself as a guest into the house, though the woman 
did all in her power to put him off, and he succeeded in 
turning her out" 

" You are not afraid of my doing the same ? " 
" Not in the least. John has a keen perception of char- 
acter. He said at once that you would be the right person. 

216 
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'Straight as a whistle/ was his expression. Besides, you are 
there only to suit yourself, till you can find out what you 
would like to do, where you would like to go. I know what 
we would desire, above all — that you should come back to 
Wellcombe. That, however, I suppose you will not consent 
to?" 

" N-n-no." 

" Miss Millward, the late companion, took at last to writing 
my aunt's letters for her ; when John offered to call on Miss 
Chevalier there always came back a reply that his aunt was in 
such a condition of nervous prostration, or was so troubled 
with palpitations, that she was obliged to ask him to postpone 
the visit. At last John went to the house and was refused 
admission, but entered notwithstanding, and was met by Miss 
Millward on the stairs. He went past her, deaf to her pro- 
testations. It was as good as a play. But here we are. Do 
not be discouraged if Miss Chevalier is unamiably disposed 
at first. She cannot get over the loss of her dear Millward." 

The chaise drew up at a doorway to a tall brick house 
with long windows, in the Georgian style, the ugliest which 
absence of wit in man could design except the villa of white 
brick with red trimmings of to-day. 

A lamp burned over the entrance. 

The rap of the post-boy was answered, and the door was 
opened by a grim, elderly maid, who looked ill pleased at the 
arrival of Mrs. Weldon and Miss Millward's substitute. 

Another servant was in the hall, and Georgie saw at a 
glance that the domestics were in league to resent the in- 
trusion. 

They made difficulties about her luggage. There was no 
man in the house, and the post-boy could not leave his horses. 
The box was too heavy for two women to carry upstairs. 

Mrs. Weldon turned on them. 

" Very well," said she ; " I shall inform Miss Chevalier. It 
is a pity that a general clearance was not effected when Miss 
Millward was dismissed." 

Then the two women sulkily bestirred themselves. Mrs. 
Weldon signed to the parlour-maid to lead the way and 
announce herself and Miss Thirkleby. The two were shown 
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the very ground on which I stand." Mra. Weldon said no 
more. 

" But now," pursued Miss Chevalier, " what will you take ? 
I am sure that you need something." 

"Really, bed is all that Miss Thirkleby and I desire. 
We bad a supply of good things on the way, so that, for 
my part, I coutii touch nothing if the table were covered." 

"I am sorry for that in one way," said Miss Chevalier. 
" It looks so inhospitable to receive you and give you no 
food. On the other hand, my servants are fa^ed out 
They have worked like slaves all day. If you really desire 
bed, would you kindly touch the bell. Miss TTiirkleby ; we will 
have prayers." 

" Prayers ! " escaped Geoi^e's lips. " It is not Sunday." 

" We have family prayers every day. My servants are truly 
pious and evangelical persons. They would rather go without 
a meal than miss their devotions." 

Geoi^e pulled the bell-rope. 

About five minutes later a servant entered and arranged a 
set of chairs in a row near the door, then produced from a 
side table a lai^e Bible in red calf and a thumbed book of 
family prayers, then set the silver candlesticks one on each 
side of the Bible, and snuffed the candles. 

Presently a procession entered, headed by the scullery- 
maid. Then came the under-housemaid, followed by the 
housemaid. The parlour-maid fell into place ; then came the 
lady's maid, and the cook with a glowing face closed the series. 
Six women to wait upon this one poor shrivelled morsel 
of gentility. 

" I always read first part of a chapter," said Miss Chevalier. 
" Pray sit down." 

Down went the servants, collapsing in a row, and folded 
their hands on their laps. Six pair of eyes looked steadily 
and inimically at the new companion. They had all been 
very comfortable under the Millward regime. 

There was less hostihty in the cook's eyes, for they had a 
glassy aspiect, and she was struggling to suppress a hiccough, 
and very little in those of the kitchen-maid — what antagonism 
this last had was assumed, so as to be like the rest. 
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Miss Chevalier now assumed a pair of spectacles. She had 
not used them when reading to herself, but the assumption of 
glasses across the nose was a sort of investiture for her 
sacerdotal ofRce. 

Presently she began to read^ 

" Genesis, chapter forty-four." A pause. Then very slowly, 
articulating each syllable like a child who has begun to read ; 
" And he com-man-ded the stew-ard of his house, say-lng, Fill 
the men's sacks with food, as much as they can cai-iy, and put 
ev-er-y man's mon-ey in the sack's mouth. And put my cup, 
the sil-ver cup, in the sack's mouth of the young-est, and lus 
com mon-ey. And he did ac-cor-ding to the word that Jo-seph 
had spo-ken," 

Georgie remembered that her uncle had never had any 
prayers except such as he was obliged to recite in church. 
Miss Chevalier read infinitely slowly. Her uncle had read 
very fast. Each was equally unintelligible. Miss Chevalier 
was so deliberate that by the time she had reached the second 
member of a sentence the tenor of the first had escaped the 
memory. Mr. Thirkleby had read so fast that the mind in its 
endeavour to follow lost wind and abandoned the race. 

Georgie became aware that she had entered a house 
where there was a considerable amount of outward profession 
of religion, whereas In that of her uncle there had been none 
at all. 

She was likewise aware that strong antagonistic forces were 
ranged against her. That row of seated women might have 
been a platoon of soldiers called out to shoot her. HappUy 
Georgie was accustomed to ill-will, latent if not expressed, and 
she did not heed it. On the contrary, it roused the fighting 
nature in her. But this experience had one bad effect at once. 
It set back and trod down the rising kindliness that had been 
filling her heart since leaving Ashburton. The softness was 
past, and she became hard again. 

She heard Miss Chevalier laboriously proceeding with the 
story of the brethren of Joseph, how they left Egypt and how 
they were hastening home, how the steward pursued them and 
charged them with having carried off Joseph's silver cup. 

She heard, without givit^ heed, how that they indignantly 
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and widi stroi^ asseverations of innocence protested that the 
cap was not with them. It was in none of their baggage. 
Then she heard how the steward insisted on a search. 

" Then they speed-i^ took down ev-e-ry man his sack to 
the gnnmd, and o-pen-ed ev-e-ry man his sack. 

''And he search-ed and be-gan at the eld-est, and left 
at the yomig-est, and the cup was found in Benja-min's 
sack." 

Then Miss Chevalier said, '' Let us pray." 

At once the row of servants performed with adroitness the 
evolution of right about face, and plumped down on their 
knees. The cook only failed in dexterity ; she nearly fell over, 
but was buttressed up by the kitchen-maid. 

That night Georgie had troubled dreams. 

She had not concerned herself to unpack her trunk. She 
had taken out only such articles as she at once needed. The 
case stood against the wall and was nailed up. It would have 
to be opened with the cleaver on the morrow. 

In her dreams Georgie thought she was travelling up 
Haldon Hill with this case on her back. Looking behind her, 
she saw Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt in pursuit, pointing, and saying, 
" The cup ! where is Joseph^s cup ? " 

And she strained every nerve to get forward, yet could 
not, and she kept protesting, "The cup — the cup is not in 
my case." 




CHAPTER XXXIII 
THE CAPTAINS CABIN 

BREAKFAST was late, usually, at Miss Chevalier's. Its 
production was attended with difficulties. The servants 
were late. Then they had their own breakfasts. After that 
their leavings had to be warmed up for their mistress. And 
before that was done they were constrained by the exigencies 
of digestion to sit for half an hour and talk. Moreover, die 
cook liked to skim the daily paper before returning to the 
fire. 

At breakfast, on the following morning, Miss Chevalier was 
cheerful and chatty. 

Mrs. Weldon informed her that she had brought for her a 
pound of clotted cream from Ashburton, and had given it to 
the cook overnight to put in a cool place. 

At breakfast a jam glass appeared with some in it, about 
four ounces by weight of cream. 

Miss Chevalier was interested to hear particulars of the cure 
to which Mr. Weldon had been appointed; and the vicar's 
wife tactfully referred to Georgie as one most intimately 
acquainted with Wellcombe, as a means of drawing her into 
the conversation. 

When breakfast was over and the ladies rose, Georgie said, 
" I have brought down a little bunch of Sowers that Sir John 
gave me — I presume for you, Miss Chevalier. They are not 
much, he said, but all that he could get in Ashburton." 

"I value whatever comes from the dear fellow," said the 
lady. " Will you touch the bell and ask for some cold water. 
We will put them in a vase here. But stay — I believe that at 
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this moment the servants are having their snack between meals. 
I hate myself being disturbed whilst eating, and consequently 
do not like to break in on them. Would you mind, Miss 
Thirkleby, rimning down into the kitchen and bringing me my 
little water can ? " 

Georgie obeyed. She descended to the lower regions, and 
entered the kitchen as the domestics were enjoying themselves 
on bread and cream, or, to be more exact, on cream and 
bread. 

" Now, look here, miss, once for all," said the cook, " this 
is my realm, and I don*t allow nobody in it. So clear out" 

" I shall go whithersoever the mistress of the house sends 
me," answered Georgie. " Give me Miss Chevalier's can with 
fresh water in it." 

During the morning, after Mrs. Weldon had departed, 
Georgie was with the old lady, and endeavoured to ascertain 
from her what were the duties required of her; whether to 
see to household affairs, the ordering of meals, the manage- 
ment of the servants, the keeping of accounts, or whether she 
was supposed, as companion, to be with and amuse Miss 
Chevalier. 

She found the old lady vague in her ideas as to duties. The 
house managed itself. The meals came approximately at the 
proper hours, the servants were all that could be desired, and 
needed no supervision. Accounts were never kept ; but Miss 
Chevalier liked to be talked to and amused. The old lady 
recurred occasionally to the excellences of Miss Millward, 
and harped on the smoothness with which life had moved 
when she was there. No troubles about the servants, no 
complaints, whereas since she had been dismissed, either Lucy 
(Mrs. Weldon) or Sir John had been much with her, and there 
had been many worries, complaints against the servants of 
incivility and of wastefulness. 

" If they are a little wanting in frugality," said the lady, " I 
had much rather it was so than that I should be vexed. I can 
make both ends meet, and I like to take life easily. But 
Lucy has a way about her that ruffles me. I hate to be 
fretted because some crusts are thrown into the ash-bin, or 
because the butcher's meat is under weight, or because there 
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are men in the kitchen. Life is not worth living if one has to 

be troubled about such matters. My servants are good 
Christian people, and would cheerfully starve ihemselves 
rather than I should want anything. Perhaps you would like 
to be shown over the house. I will take you. Then you 
will know your way." 

The old lady rose with a rustle of her garments. She wore 
a shot grey silk dress, and dark mittens on her hands. She 
had been pretty, but was now withered, yet she bad good 
features. Her hair was done into little curls under a lace cap 
with black ribbons. 

She never left the room without drawing a barege shawl over 
her shoulders. 

"You will be pleased to see the house, I suppose?" she 
said. " It belonged to my mother. She came of a good 
family, and brought my father some money— but I have that 
now. We are in Northemhaye, on the site of some of the old 
castle buildings, in a commanding position. There are 5ne 
trees here, and I have a. respectable garden. My garden," 
continued Miss Chevalier, "is mainly for flowers, but I have a 
vegetable garden as well. Unhappily the slugs are numerous, 
and so is the wire-worm, and now I have to get all my 
vegetables from the greengrocer's. There is a little con- 
servatory — rather damp, and the flowers mildew in it. The 
gardener says that the aspect is unsuitable. I have to 
purchase fresh plants every year, and my bill to the seedsman 
and florist comes to quite a considerable figure. My bulbs 
have a curious peculiarity. They die in my garden but come 
up at a distance tn that of my man, who supplies families with 
cut flowers. He tells me that it is really surprising how far 
underground bulbs will travel if they dislike the soil in which 
they are placed. My gardener is an invaluable man. 1 pay 
him a guinea a week, and he is a true Christian. Aspect is 
against me, he says. You see my garden slopes to the 
north." 

By this time Miss Chevalier had descended the stairs to the 
hall. 

" Here on the left," said she, " is the dining-room. On the 
opposite side, that door — will you kindly open it ? — leads into 
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what I humorously call the captain's cabin — two rooms 
given up to my nephew. One is the bedroom, and the other 
is a little boudoir. I have been obliged to make the farther 
apartment his sitting-room, for — I grieve to say it — he smokes. 
It is his sole vice. I could not let him have his cigar in the 
room that opens on to the hall, because then the fumes would 
be perceptible there, and reach me in the drawing-room. So 
I have had the outer chamber converted into his sleeping 
apartment, and beyond is the room in which I tolerate his 
smoking, so long as he keeps his head up the chimney and 
the window open. I trust your uncle never smoked." 

" Oh yes, he did." 

" Ah, poor man ! and called to his account. You have seen 
my nephew. He is a thoroughly honourable, straightforward 
man, but he has only a small estate, and looks to get forward 
in his profession. It is unfortunate that he has so few 
relatives, and none in a position to push his interests at head- 
quarters. I can find no fault with him ; his tastes are simple, 
but I do not like his smoking, and he has given me some 
annoyance by meddling in my domestic affairs. Ah ! there is 
the summons to dinner. 1 dine early, and on Sundays and 
Saturdays have cold meats so as to save the servants. That 
was the first bell. We have still a little time. Apart from the 
difficulty about John's smoking, 1 like to have him here, as he 
gives less trouble to the servants who have to bring up water 
and coals. When John is here, I am obliged to dine late, and 
then I generally invite some of the officers to dinner, or let 
him bring his friends." 

Miss Chevalier led the way into the inner apartment. 
" Cosy, pleasant little parlour for a bachelor, is It not ? " 

The inner chamber panelled with deal, painted white, had 
on one side a bookcase well filled. 

" I should object to his smoking here," continued Miss 
Chevalier, "as you see it is a library, and smoke adheres to 
books. But, as you see, they are not works I am likely to 
require: Pinkerton'i Voyages, Locke on the UnderUanding, 
Smith's Wealth of Nations, The Farmer's Magazine, GiUi7s 
History of Greece. I keep the books here ; they belonged to 
my uncle, and I never look into them." 
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" Surely this," said Georgie, " will be in your line," and she 
pointed to the back of a volume labelled An IntroducHott to 
a Godly Life. 

" Oh, that," replied Miss Chevalier, not notidng the touch 
of malice in the girl's tone, " that is only a sham book ; 
back and emptiness. It is intended for pamphlets or news- 
paper cuttings. Just a case to contain what would otherwise 
litter about." 

" Does Sir John often stay with you ? " asked Geo^e. 

"Rarely — very rarely. You see he is with his regiment 
most of his time, or with Lucy. He is much attached to his 
sister and likes his brother-in-law. They get on admirably 
together. Only once in the way can he aJTord to visit his old 
aunt. There is the second belL" 

It was not Sunday or Saturday, accordingly there was not 
cold meat only on the table. The little meal was good and 
nicely served. There were cutlets and mashed potatoes and 
game, also an open jam tart. 

" I think," said Miss Chevalier, " I could relish some of that 
clotted cream Mrs. Weldon brought. It would go well, Eliza, 
with the fruit in the tart." 

" Please, ma'am, there is none left," said the maid. 

" None left ! " echoed Miss Chevalier, " How odd — I 
thought — and I am so fond of cream." 

"There was really very little, ma'am. You had some at 
breakfast, and the thunder has turned the rest, so that cook 
had to throw it away." 

"Thunder, and in midwinter?" 

" It is in the air, ma'am." 

Georgie wondered whether in that professedly pious house- 
hold more mischief was not done than in that of her uncle, 
who was cynically pagan. This old maid demoralised all her 
domestics, making them dishonest and hypocritical. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 
A FIND 

IN the afternoon Miss Chevalier was accustomed to doze, 
and she let Georgie understand that she was free. 
Accordingly, having time at her disposal, she unpacked her 
trunks and put away the contents in the chest of drawers and 
wardrobe of her bedroom. Then she seated herself to con- 
sider her position. 

She hardly knew whether to be angry with or to pity the 
old lady, who in her selfishness refused to look into the 
conduct of the household, lest it should interfere with her own 
ease. 

There had at least been no profession of religion about her 
uncle, and she was almost inclined to think that the moral 
atmosphere in his parsonage was more wholesome than in the 
residence of this pious spinster. 

It was, said Georgie to herself, no concern of hers that this 
old lady should be cheated, for Miss Chevalier was content to 
have it so, and resented any attempt to break into her fooFs 
paradise. Nevertheless, Georgie was uncomfortable. 

To see this sort of thing going on before her eyes, and 
allowed to pass uncommented on and unrebuked, militated 
against what she considered to be right. 

She was aware that she was an inmate of the house on 
sufferance, put there by the Weldons to keep out the 
Millward. 

Miss Chevalier was restless to be back in chains under the 
thraldom of the discarded companion. Georgie would have 
to act with the utmost judgment. For the sake of those kind 

22C 
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people who bad nursed and befriended her, she must do what 
she was able to serve their ends. 

Georgie knew what the danger was. The old lady was very 
comfortably off, and possessed so good an income that she 
was not sensible of the reckless prodigality that went on in the 
house. The Weldons were poor — the living of Wellcombe 
was little better than a dying. It was worth but two hundred 
a year, and the sohtaiy position of the place necessitated the 
keepir^ of a pony trap What Lucy Weldon feared was lest 
Miss Millward should get sucb control over the mind of her 
aunt as to induce her to leave her money to the companion 
instead of the niece. Miss Millward had been got rid of, but 
there was no certainty that she was completely routed, past 
recovery. 

Georgie saw clearly that if she attempted to put to rights 
what was wrong in the establishment, this must be done 
cautiously. There must be no precipitation, or Miss Chevalier 
might revolt, order her to leave, and recall the Millward. 
That would be a poor return for the kindness shown her by 
the Weldons. 

She deemed it advisable at first not to interfere between 
the mistress and her servants. If she observed gross 
dishonesty and dereliction of duty she would communicate 
with Mrs. Weldon, and leave her to act as she judged most 
expedient. 

Her own position in the house was undetermined. She was 
not empowered to act as housekeeper, the keys were not 
permanently committed to her. When something was required 
that was under lock. Miss Chevaher said, " My dear Miss 
Thirkleby, will you kindly save me the trouble of getting it? 
Here is the key. Be so good as to return it to me." 

She did not collect the bills and [)ay the accounts. Pay- 
ment was done in a haphazard manner through the cook OT 
the parlour-maid, and the bills were accepted by her and 
unverified. 

She was not to read to Miss Chevalier, who was quite able 
to occupy her mind with a book unassisted. She was not to 
play cribbage with her, for Miss Chevalier regarded cards aa 
savouring of evil. 
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She was a companion in name only — *' to touch the bell/' 
for the lady, and to put coals on the fire, and this to save the 
parlour-maid trouble, and to fetch and carry. 

But Georgie was shrewd, and she soon perceived what it 
was that the old lady really required, and what she hinted at 
was precisely that which the girl could not give. She expected 
to be made a fuss with, to have the companion take ten 
thousand unnecessary precautions to secure her in health, to 
administer flattery incessantly, and to fall in with her charitable 
schemes. About these latter Georgie was too ignorant to feel 
interested, and she had too much self-respect to administer 
flattery. 

Having riddled this all out in her own mind, and come to a 
conclusion as to what her conduct should be towards Miss 
Chevalier on one side, and towards the domestics on the 
other, Georgie drew a long breath, rose from her chair, and 
addressed herself to the task of opening the case sent by Alse 
Gr}'lls, that contained her after-thoughts. It was a rough deal 
box, clumsily fastened with old nails that had been beaten 
straight, and then hammered in with a stone. As they had 
gone into the wood in all directions, had protruded and split 
the wood, or had doubled over, the lid was not particularly 
firm. Accordingly, the old woman, to make secure, had 
roped the box about, and had fastened the cord in many 
knots. 

It cost Georgie much time to undo these. She could not 
cut them, as she had but a tiny pocket-knife that was blunt, 
and the cord was too thick to be severed by the scissors. 

When the bonds were removed, the nails offered no effective 
resistance. By means of the tongs she was able to heave the 
lid and start them. 

Then she threw open the case, and saw that it was stuffed 
with a host of trifles, mostly reminiscences of childhood, along 
with a riding-habit, and some coloured dresses that she was 
not likely for some time to require. 

As she lifted the habit, she was surprised to find that it 
weighed heavier than she had anticipated. Then, considering 
that it might be wrapped about some fragile article, she 
cautiously unrolled it, and started and caught her breath as 



she recognised a brown earthenware jar, sealed up, and 
labelled "Allspice," 
Along with this was a rudely scrawled note. 

" Dear Miss Gborgie, — There now, doanty be angry if I 
send you back this here cloam pot and all therein, for sure as 
eggs be eggs I be an ole woman and my days may not be 
long. And the folks might take it into their heads to bum 
me out of house and home, seeing as I be no better nor an 
ole "witch. There be no tellin'. These Wellcombe folk be 
amazin' comical dogs. An' I thowt my dere lamb, as 'ow I 
could have no rest thinkin' of my bein' in cha^e of thickey 
cloam pot, and its contents, and as 'ow you mite want of it 
some day, and as 'ow it reely belongeth to you. And as 'ow 
I couldn't be surety for it, me bein' an ole woman an' my days 
drawing to evening. So 'aving this 'ere chance I thowt well 
to lay 'old thereon and send you the pot back right on end, 
and you can keep it and the 'ponsibility will be your'n. God 
blessy is the dayly praer of ■ 

"Ole Alse." 

Georgie sank on the floor and covered her face with her 
hands, overwhelmed with shame. She had passed her word 
of honour to Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt that the manuscript was no 
longer in her possession. 

^Vhen he was eyeing the boxes, she had challenged him with 
mistrust in her good faith. It was relying upon her word 
that he had refrained from an examination of her goods. She 
felt as though she could never look the knight in the face 
again. Her face burnt. She was choking with emotion, and 
the scalding tears poured over her cheeks. 

What was to be done ? How could she clear herself? 
Should she write and explain the circumstances ? It was the 
only reparation she could make for her unintentional lie, the 
only way in which she could cut off from her the imputation 
of the basest deception, should it come to his knowledge that 
she had carried away with her the " Revelations of a Man 
about Court." 

In an access of humiliation she started from the floor, went 
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to the table, and wrote an incoherent letter of apology and 
explanation. It was marred by the tears that fell on the page- 
She tore it up and recommenced another. 

But then further consideration came and arrested her band. 
If she confessed that the coveted manuscript was with her. Sir 
Thomas would assuredly hasten to Exeter, and renew his 
abortive attempt to wring it from her. 

She could refuse him again, but there was this to be thought 
of as complicating the situation. It was more than possible 
that Miss Chevalier would be drawn into the dispute; she 
might come to hear of the story connected with Geoigie's 
origin, and the girl had gauged the character of the mistress of 
the house to know that she was vasdy inquisitive. Further, if 
Miss Chevalier should know her story, and of the eagerness 
with which this manuscript was desired, then in half an hour 
it would be known in the kitchen, and everyone in the house 
would be on the alert to get a sight of the document. 

The girl would have the utmost difficulty in keeping it from 
PH'ing eyes. 

In a strange house, with nothing that she could lock except 
a trunk furnished with an ordinary lock, such as a chance key 
might fit, this would be full of risk. 

She tore up a second letter that was incomplete. Then 
she left the table. Her first consideration must be where to 
dispose of the precious budget. Her trunk was out of the 
question. The box in which Alse had sent her collection had 
the lid in a shattered condition. 

Georgie tried the drawers of her writing-table. They had 
locks, but no key, nor had a cabinet against the wall. The 
chest of drawers was without locks. She searched for a hiding- 
place in the room. There was none in any way suitable. 

She worked the cork out of the jar, and withdrew the 
manuscript. It was too bulky to be carried about by her 
everywhere and alt day in her pocket. 

What was to be done with it ? 

She seated herself in an arm-chair, opened the parcel, and 
spread out the volume on her lap. Then she fel) to musing. 

In this coUecdon of closely written sheets was the story of 
her mother. A life's tragedy was compressed within a few 
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pages ; the tale of a woman's wrongs, of her griefs and woes. 
Not, indeed, the whole story ; only the surface ruffle. It told 
nothing of the inner stirrings and writhings, under shame, 
neglect, desertion ; only the bare facts, substantiated with 
letters. The depths below might be guessed, — they were not 
disclosed, except in one piteous epistle addressed to a brother. 

On no account would Geoigina have suffered those odious 
men, Hullett and Davey, to look into those sheets. Sir 
Thomas was somewhat different; he might understand and 
feel for the griefs of which those pages told so much and yet 
which they expressed so little. But never would she, the 
child of the sufferer, allow a common eye to study that record. 
She had been forbidden to show it to Sir Thomas. The 
thought that it might be read by Miss Chevalier and be 
gloated over in the kitchen made Georgie's cheek flame. 

What was to be done with that horrible volume? There 
was absolutely no hiding-place in her chamber. 

Yet it must be concealed somewhere. 

Then suddenly an idea flashed into her mind. She recalled 
the study, with its library shelves and the sham book-back. 
Behind that cover there was a vacant receptacle. 

She concealed the manuscript about her person and leit 
the room, stole down the staircase to the principal landing. 
There she gently opened the drawing-room door, looked in, 
and saw that Miss Chevalier was dozing in her chair with a 
book on her knees. 

Georgie softly shut the door and descended farther, till she 
reached the halt. There also she stood still and listened. 

The servants were below. She could hear their tongues in 
hot discussion in the kitchen, whence also issued the odours 
of a pipe. 

She slipped through the door on the left hand as she stood 
facing the house door, passed through the captain's cabin, or 
bedroom, into the tiny library beyond. 

There she stood on tiptoe and drew out the case with the 
back labelled Introduction to a Godly Life, and thrust within 
the " Revelations of a Man about Court." 

Then she replaced the sham book on its shelf. In such a 
house as that, where godliness was all superficial, such a title 
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as that pasted on the back would safeguard the book, or 
supposed book, from being taken down. 

"There it is perfertly secure," said Georgie; "even should 
Sir John arrive, which is hardly probable, he will never think 
of looking into it. The servants certainly never." 



CHAPTER XXXV 
SAMSON AGAIN 

A S Georgie issued from the captain's cabin into the hall, 
_/A simultaneously a servant appeared from the kitchen, 
an<C arresting her steps, said, with a twinkle in her eye and a 
quiver of the lip, " If you please, miss, there is an o^cer has 
lost his way, and come round to the back door, and is asking 
if he may be allowed to call on you." 

"An officer! I know none except" — she hesitated — but 
of course this could not be Sir John. 

" Well, I can't take on me to say exactly what his rank is, 
whether a general or a sergeant, but, as he asked for you, I took 
it as a matter of course that he must be high up in the army." 

"What is his name?" 

" Furze, 1 think he said," 

"Oh, Samson." 

"I'm not, miss, that familiar with him as to have his 
Christian name on the tip of my tongue," said the maid. 
"What shall I say?" 

" Show him into the dining-room. I will speak to him for 
a few minutes. He is a recruit from Wellcombe." 

Then Georgie bit her tongue with vexation at having con- 
descended to an explanation. 

A couple of minutes later Samson Furze appeared in his 
military accoutrements, supremely conscious of the fact, and 
was received somewhat coldly and distantly by Georgie in the 
room into which he was shown. 

She was vexed with herself for having in a moment of weak- 
ness unbent to invite him to call. 
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The maid who ushered him in left the door ajar behind 
her as she retired, and Georgie did not deem it advisable to 
shut it. 

She remained standi:^ before the recruit and did not ask 
him to take a seat. She was suspicious that the servant-maid 
was listening greedily without to hear what passed within. 

"You are come somewhat quicker than I had ejtpected," 
said Georgie, " I presume urged by an irrepressible desire to 
exhibit your red coat, as children run to display theiT new 
suits." 

He coloured and looked down, 

" You asked me to come and see you," he said. 

" Yes, I was curious to note the transformation." 

"Shift of quarters has not improved your tongue," he said 
irritably. 

" No, but 1 have not been thrust into a uniform." 

" But you are in service. Butlers don't wear livery, and I 
suppose nor do housekeepers neither." 

" Probably," said the girl, " you will wish me to write a full 
account of the glories I have seen, to be detailed m Wellcombe. 
Samson Furze converted into a warrior in a red coat, only 
surpassed in depth of dye by his own cheeks, which flame 
with gratified vanity. Whether he has acquired the art of 
wearing his cap jauntily on one side is unknown to me, as I 
have not witnessed his sw^ger along High Street Nor can I 
state whether he has abandoned his trick of putting one hand 
in his pocket. As he stands upright he has an inflated 
appearance about the breast, but whether pufled out vrith 
pride or with cotton wool is undetermined." 

"Miss Georgie," said the young man angrily, "you asked 
me here to talk about old Wellcombe. I would not have 
come if I thought you was goin' to treat me thus." 

" Samson, I cannot write to anyone else about you except 
to Mrs. Weldon, and she is a stranger as yet. I should advise 
you to go to a miniature painter and be drawn. It will 
gratify your mother ! " Then, wishing him a good-evening, she 
abruptly left the room and ran against the servant, who made 
a pretence of going to the front door to answer an imaginary 
bell. 
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Georgie ascended the stairs. She was annoyed at Samson 
taking her at her word and calling to see her so early after her 
arrivat. She had been sharp with him, sharper than she 
desired. She had hurt his feelings, and regretted it But 
she had taken the line assumed because well aware that there 
was an eavesdropper, and that every word spoken would be 
reported, and discussed in the kitchen. She felt, moreover, 
that it was advisable to take from him at once the inclination 
to renew the visit. He must not be allowed the slightest hope 
that she was relenting towards him. 

When she entered the drawing-room she found that Miss 
Chevalier was awake, and was doing some crochet work. 

"A raw recruit from Wellcombe has been here to show 
himself in his new uniform," said Georgie. " He is a sub- 
stantial farmer's son," 

"Oh, he will be exposed to great temptations. 1 have 
some suitable tracts adapted to soldiers. I should like to 
have them presented to him." 

The old lady bustled about a set of drawers tn which she 
kept piles of indigestible religious literature. 

" I am afraid it is too late to-day," said the girL " I have 
dismissed him, and" — 

" Surely with a word of admonition." 

" Oh yes ! I sent him to be miniatured." 

" That will feed his vanity. Surely if you were to run after 
him with these " — 

" Would it look well. Miss Chevalier, for me to be seen 
careering down High Street fluttering tracts in pursuit of a 
young soldier ? People might mistake them for valentines." 

" Well — another time. Perhaps you are right The world 
is prone to think evil." 

Samson, however, had not gone out of the house. When 
Georgie left the hall, she had seen the servant at the front 
door, and presumed that she would let the young man out. 

But this was not the intention of Eliza. She tarried, 
watching till the girl had disappeared, and then, with a winning 
smile, said, " Mr. Furze, will you condescend to come down 
to the kitchen and have a glass of ale and some cold mutton ? 
There is a nice tender 1^, Cook will be so pleased ; she has 
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a half-brother in the army and has a leaniiK to 
matters. I dare be sworn you axe not partknlaiiy «dl fedii 
barracks." 

To a solitary lad, away for the first time from home^ vilhotf 
acquaintances, and short of the ample meals profided id t 
farmhouse, sore from a rebuff received from the woman wboB 
he admired, it was not possible for Samson to lefnse the 
invitation. 

In a few minutes he was seated by the kitchen fire amidi 
circle of admiring maids, with a glass of good beer, and a j^g 
containing more beside it. 

" You may take a pipe," said the cook ; ^ if misnis do and 
anything, we say that the gardener has been in to fi^Ae 
stuff he has for fumigating the conservatory." 

Thomas, the lady's maid, had a fine pair of daric eyes wfaidi 
she rolled when occasion offered. The occasion had com^ 
and they rolled like wheels rushing down High Street hilL 

Sarah Jane, the housemaid, had prominent teeth ; her jaw 
was formed like that of a rabbit She was painfully aware 
of it, and laboured, especially in male society, to purse hef 
lips and conceal the defect. Then her mouth was like a 
rosebud. But when it was full blown the charm was gop& 
Now she sat with her lips screwed together, contemplating 
Samson. 

And Samson was worth looking at He was a fine young 
man in his civilian dress — he was decidedly handsome in his 
military uniform. Cook had a soft place in her heart for 
soldiers. As she contemplated Samson that soft spot dilated 
into a Chat Moss. She was prepared to give him anything 
that the larder contained, and to break into the cellar for her 
mistress's best port 

After a long pause, in which the maids sat contemplating 
Samson as he drank and ate, and enjoyed the contemplation 
more than he did the meal, he asked, putting down his knife, 
" How often does the captain come here ? " 

"Which captain?" asked the cook sweetly. "There are 
two or three or four. There is now Captain le Gryce and 
Captain Fairweather." 

" Who be they, please ? But I know the first ; Fm took on 
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as a sort of servant or orderly to be. Who be the others, and 
why do they come here?" 

" Mistress is very partial to having young officers here to 
dinner, and to call. They call so as to get an invite to dinner, 
and they have that because I am cook and know how to send 
up what is good. But Lord ! the mistress has them because 
she thinks she elevates their morals. When they goes away 
she gives 'em tracts, and they forgets 'em in the hall — don't 
they, Eliza ? " 

" Yes — when they gets their overcoats, they leave the tracts 
behind." 

" Or chuck 'em over the wall into the next garden. Folks 
ha' complained of the nuisance of having them papers flyin' 
about." 

" They laugh at her behind her back," continued the cook, 
" but they come here. She's not mean. But she don't bring 
out her best wine for deputations." 

" What are deputations ? " 

"A sort of missionaries as comes home to brag o' what 
they've done among savages, and get money to send others to 
do the same. They don't know good wine from had. And I 
don't never send up sweetbreads to they. I do to the officers." 

" I do not want to know about these captains," said Furze. 
" I mean him as they call Sir John." 

" Oh, her nephew 1 He comes here now and then, why I'm 
'mazed to know. The old lady's money won't go to he, but to 
bis sister as married the parson. So whatever brings him here 
I can't telL He got rid of Miss Millward. But Mrs. Weldon, 
she's the wust. She is no gentlewoman. She looks into things 
as she didn't ort." 

" You know Captain le Gr>xe," said Eliza, the parlour-maid, 
heaving a little sigh. " He is a very nice gentleman, so affable 
in his ways. He always do have a Utile talk and a joke wi' me 
as I helps him to bis overcoat." 

" He's a fine man," said the cook ; "and what a pair of eyes 
he has ! " 

"Yes, he has eyes," echoed Thomas, making her own 
rotate, and uttering a little cough to bid Samson devote his 
attention to her eyes, for she also had those organs. 
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"You seem to know Captain le Gryce," said Sarah Jane^ for 
the moment disclosing her teeth. 

"Yes," answered the young man; "he has took me on 
to attend to him. I don't know more nor that He has a 
temper." 

"I'm terrible afraid he's killed more ladies than he has 
Frenchmen," observed Eliza. 

" You seem to know somethitig of the young person who 
has come in Miss Millward's place," said Thomas, after a lull 
in the conversation, during which doubtless an angel passed 
through the kitchen into the scullery. 

" Miss Thirkleby she calls herself," said Sarah Jane, letting 
her teeth flash out 

" She comes from Wellcombe," remarked Furze. 

" A relation perhaps ? " asked the cook suavely. 

"No, she's above me. I'm a cart-horse and she is a 
racer." 

"There, now, I wouldn't say that," observed Eliza, the 
parlour-maid " We all have our different builds and dimen- 
sions. To be plain, we don't consider her anything of a 
lady." 

" Not a lady ! " echoed Samson, in blank astonishment 

"To come down into the kitchen unasked, when we are 
having our luncheon," said the cook. 

" To turn out Miss Millward and take her place," threw in 
the under-housemaid. 

" I tell you all," said Samson, looking about him in some 
heat, " that she is a lady. She is a niece of the vicar — our 
vicar as is dead." 

"We don't think much of vicars here," said the cook. 
"We have harchdeacons and deans and canons, and them 
vicars<horal and lay vicais is just nowhere." 

" Our vicar was a grand man," said Furze. " He wor a 
proper gentleman, I can tell you, and was chaplain to His 
Majesty, afore ever he became king." 

" He were paid for it," said Eliza sententiously. " So was 
the boy as blacked the boots." 

" Mr. Thirkleby was a real gentleman," retorted Samson, 
waxing angry. 
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"We've most of us got relations as is either parsons or 
clerks, or some ways in the church," said the cook. "But 
what was her father? That concerns her a deal more than 
what was her uncle," 

" Her father ! " exclaimed Samson. " Her father was a 
mighty deal higher than anything you can think of, even if you 
was to climb up on the backs of your chairs." 

" Maybe a chimbley-sweep," said Eliza sarcastically. " He's 
a very tall man as looks out of the top of a flue, fifty or a 
hundred feet above most of our heads." 

"A chimbley-sweep," retorted Furze, becoming incensed. 
" Who dares to say that ? Her father is he whose hvery I wear 
and under whose banner I match." 

"You speak riddles, Mr. Furze." 

" I tell you she is the king's daughter. We all know that 
in Wellcombe. She is the Royal George," He rose to his 
feet and saluted. " She is the child of His Majesty, Geoigc the 
Fourth ! God save the King ! " 



CHAPTER XXXVI 
CAPTAIN LE GRYCE 

" /~*APTAIN LE GRYCE !" 

\__^ Miss Chevalier was in the drawing-room. She was 
wide awake from her nap, and had been dictating to Geoi^e, 
on the equality of all men. 

At the announcement the girl rose. She had some needle- 
work in her hands, and she made as though she would leave 
the room. 

"You need not withdraw," said the hostess, " Captain le 
Giyce and I have no secrets, and he may be the means of 
doing much for the young prot^^ of yours you were speaking 
about. He would look after his morality as a. father." 

Then, turning to the visitor, she said, "Delighted to see 
you, captain. Let me introduce Miss Thirkleby, my new 
companion." 

Georgie curled her lips. Miss Chevalier had been talking 
about the equality of all Christiaji people, and now intimated 
to the visitor not to treat her as on the same level as herself. 

Georgie withdrew into a window, and stood there continuing 
her work. 

" Very glad indeed to have the honour of a call," said Miss 
Chevalier. " Pray take a chair." 

The old lady signed to the visitor to occupy that recently 
vacated by the girl. 

He bowed to the latter, and, taking the back of the chair, 
turned it about, so that he could address the lady of the house 
and at the same time look at the companion, whom a glance 
had shown was worth observing. 
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He was a tall, gentlemanly man, somewhat stiff in his 
movements, with bla.ck hair cut short, and with whiskers 
shaved off on a level with the nostrils. He had dark, pebbly 
eyes. His voice was slightly rasping. 

" The pleasure is mutual," said he. " No one can see Miss 
Chevalier without being pleased, because he feels himself 
improved." 

" You are good to say so," observed the bdy, accepting the 
compliment as not undeserved. " I do what I can, but my 
area is limited. How about the Jews?" 

"The Jews!" He drew back, somewhat startled by the 
abrupt question. 

"Their repatriation," said Miss Chevalier, in explanation. 
" You will remember I broached the topic when last we met. 
Do you think that you could interest your fellow-officers and 
the men of your regiment in the restoration of the Jews to their 
own land?" 

" Miss Chevalier, I assure you that I and my brother officers 
would be only too happy to send them, bag and baggage, to the 
land of their fathers." 

"There is," said the lady, "a movement among them in 
that direction." 

" Carrying with them, I fear, the spoils of the Gentiles," 

" Indeed, captain, some little pecuniary sacrifice on our 
part is required to provide them with means to enable them to 
return." 

" My dear Miss Chevalier, they have already been subscribed 
to so liberally by myself and the rest of our men that I can 
promise no further assistance." 

" But could you, now, interest your men in the question ? 
Your influence among them milst be great." 

" I am not sure. They are not brought in contact with 
the Jews so much as are their officers, and therefore feel a less 
lively interest in them, and are not so keen in their desire for 
their repatriation." 

" It has been prophesied," said the old lady. 

" But prophecies take a deuce — I mean a decidedly long 
time in reaching their fulfilment" As he answered the hostess 
his eyes travelled incessantly towards Geoi^e, whose fine 
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profile was pencilled against the light. He sought to discover 
whether she was of the Millward kidney, to sympathise in all 
with the mistress of the house, or whether she disdained these 
fads and appreciated his replies. 

Georgie felt that his keen eyes were on her, but she did not 
look towards him. 

His manner, so contemptuous in addressing Miss Chevalier, 
annoyed her. She would have spoken in precisely the same 
manner herself, but never before an inferior or domestic. In 
the captain's eyes she was an underling, only a companion, 
and before her he was making her mistress look foolish. 

He parried Miss ChevaliCT's questions, putting aside the 
topic that excited her; but though this was legitimate, the 
manner in which he did it was reprehensible. She instinctively 
acquired a dislike for this man. 

Georgie broke her thread, mended it again, and assumed a 
look as though she were engrossed in what she was about, and 
paid no heed to the conversation. 

" By the way," said Miss Chevalier, " my companion, Miss 
Thirkteby, informs me that there is a youth from Wellcombe, 
whence she also comes, who is a recruit, and perhaps may be 
under you. I do not know his name. What is it, Miss 
Thirkleby ? " 

"Samson Furze." 

"Samson Furze," repeated the lady, "And as he comes 
out of the country and is suddenly transferred to a town, 
where he is sure to meet with temptations, Miss Thirkleby 
and I would be profoundly indebted to you if you would keep 
an eye upon him and administer to him occasional advice." 

Georgie said not a word in agreement, although the captain 
looked at her for support to the request. 

" It would be a good thing, would it not, Miss Thirkleby, 
if Captain le Gryce were to attend to the young man's 
morals ? " 

" I do not know Captain le Gryce sufficiently to pass an 
opinion," answered Georgie at the window, without raising her 
eyes from her work. 

"He is a friend of mine, a personal friend," said the old 
lady, mth a flush and a frown. Then she turned her seat so 
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as to present a shoulder to her companion, and became, if 
possible, more gracious to the officer. 

" I should like — really — I should like to see you thoroughly 
interested in the Jews." 

"I am afraid that their interest is rather in me." 

" But I will fetch you a little work on prophecy in con- 
nection with Israel. Vou must promise me to read it, and 
then give me your candid opinion thereon, whether the ail- 
ments are not conclusive." 

Miss Chevalier rose, and Captain le Gryce, seeing her 
make for the doorway, flew with alacrity to her assistance, 
and opened the door for her. The old lady gave a grunt 
of dissatisfaction. Miss Millward would have adjusted the 
barege shawl suitably about her shoulders. 

Georgie, seeing the shawl was drawn on, did not think an 
alteration in the folds was necessary. 

"The volume is upstairs; I will bring it down, and see 
whether I cannot make up as well a little packet of tracts 
for distribution among the recruits, if you will be good enough 
to see to their circulation." 

"Certainly, Miss Chevalier, You have but to command 
and I to obey." 

No sooner had she left the room than Le Gryce walked to 
the window, in the embrasure of which stood Geoi^ie. 

He had assumed a jaunty air, and his lips were smiling. 
She looked him directly in the face as he approached, and 
there was that in her eyes which made him drop his own 
momentarily. 

But he pursued his course, and took up his position in the 
bay opposite to her. 

She deliberately threaded a fine needle without further 
regarding him, and he observed how steady her hand 
was. 

" If you had but asked me, I would have done that for 
you," he said, catching at anything as an excuse for opening 
conversation. 

" When Hercules undertook the work of Omphale, he made 
himself a laughing-stock to all ages." 

"You treat me with distrust," said the captain reproach- 
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fully. " I merely express my desire to be to you of some 
little service." 

" Then kindly put coals on the fire." 

The officer frowned, drew his lips together, but he did as he 
was bidden. 

Then he returned into the embrasure and resumed his 
position over against the girl. 

"Is this the first time you have been in Exeter?" he 
inquired softly. 

" Yes." 

" Do you like the town ? " 

"I have not seen enough of it to like or to dislike it," 
she answered carelessly. 

" It is a city that is pleasant or tedious according to the 
society in which you move and the acquaintances that you 
make." 

" A remark applicable to every place under the sun." 

He was thrusting himself upon her. By a dexterous twist 
she escaped from the window and retreated into another. 

Captain le Gryce at once followed her. 

" Why do you run away ? " 

" I was in hopes of making my sojourn in Exeter pleasant 
by avoiding acquaintanceships that are not to my taste." 

" Are you afraid of me ? " 

" Afraid ! Oh, not a bit There are other alternatives." 

"Vou dislike me." 

" I may need light and liberty to pursue my occupation." 

" I must be grateful for that admission. But I cannot keep 
away. I am concerned to see one so beautiful and so quick 
as a mere companion to an old lady full of quirks." 

"That is my affair, not yours." 

" It is the right of every man of feeling to regret seeing a 
lovely girl in an irksome position." 

" The only irksomeness I feel is in not having a window to 
myself," retorted Georgie. 

His face, at which she did not look, worked with vexation. 

" You are a thorn bush from the moors. Do your 
prickles tear every gentleman who approaches you with a 
compliment?" 
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"^Vheneve^ a man obtrudes his presence on me unsolicited 
and is too obtuse to perceive that it is so." 

Captain le Gryce's face darlcened with mortified vani^. 
He was specially incensed at the slight she had shown in 
rejecting the term "gentleman," and substituting for it the 
generic " man " in her reply. 

" I have no doubt," said he, with rage in his voice that made 
it harsh and rasping, " I have no doubt in the world that Sir 
John Chevalier will meet with a dilTerent reception." 

" I entirely agree with you, for he would have too much 
delicacy to act towards a defenceless girl in the manner you 
have done." 

She looked him full in the eyes with steadiness. A glitter 
was in his stony orbs, and his lips curled and quivered with 
passion. 

He turned sharply about, walked to the sofa, and seated 
himself with his back to the window, and snatched up a 
pamphlet, which he pretended to read, 

A minute later Miss Chevalier entered and found that he 
had torn the book with his teeth. 

" Oh," she exclaimed, before she had observed the havoc 
wrought, "you have been studying that most convincing 
pamphlet on the ' Number of the Beast' " 

" Devouring it, apparently," said Geo^ie. 

Captain le Giyce looked round at her quickly with a gleam 
of wrath and threw the torn volume on the carpet 

"Captain," said Miss Chevalier, "I have been delayed by 
the amval of a letter from John, my nephew. He is coming 
to Exeter. Will you dine with us to-morrow evening, and 
meet him ? " 

" Delighted to do so." 



CHAPTER XXXVII 

AN ADMONITION 

" T AM sorry to have to mention it," said Miss Chevalier, 

\^ settling her skirts, and putting aside the lacerated copy 
of the pamphlet on the " Number of the Beast," " I — I 
really feel it painful to allude to it. Miss Thirkleby, but I 
must beg you in future to treat my visitors with more con- 
sideration and with less tartness. It is not respectful to me 
to behave as you have done, and my comfort and feelings 
should be paramount with you. I could see that Captain le 
Gryce was offended. I had to leave the apartment, because 
I had promised him the loan of a book, and when I returned 
it was obvious to me that he was not himself; he had not 
recovered his equanimity since you administered to him 
that rebuff anent the recruit whom I had asked him to 
befriend." 

" I am sorry indeed to have given you occasion to blame 
me," answered Georgie. "But the man ruffled me." 

"The man, as you call him, is a captain in His Majesty's 
service," said Miss Chevalier, with severity, "and my 
friend." 

"I repeat that I regret having spoken as I did — but he 
angered me, not only by the insolent manner in which he 
stared at me" — 

" Stared at you ! " interrupted the old lady. " He was quite 
incapable of doing anything of the sort." 

" But especially," pursued the girl, " at the covert manner 
in which he poked fun at you, and attempted to make you 
ridiculous in my eyes." 
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" Poked fun at me \ Tried to make me ridiculous 1 " re- 
peated the old lady ind^antly. " Miss Thirkleby, I am at 
a loss to understand you. I flatter myself that I am not a 
person against whom fun is ever poked. I never previously 
heard that there was in me anything that could appear 
ridiculous." 

" I disliked his persiflage." 

"You totally and radically misunderstood Captain le Giyce. 
He is as incapable of persiflage as I am unsuitable as an object 
for it. I have never, no, never had it intimated to me that 
anything of the sort has been attempted." 

She raised herself, ruffled, and seating herself again, re- 
arranged her silk skirts. 

" Such a thought never entered the head of my poor friend 
Miss Millward. Captain le Gryce is engaged on really evan- 
gelistic work among the young soldiers of his regiment, acting 
under my direction and by my adrice." 

" I must have misconceived him," said Georgie drily. 

"Wholly. And I am particularly desirous to cultivate a 
good feeling between him and my nephew. The captain has 
promised to endeavour to break him of his pernicious habit 
of smokii^. It is of Babylon^Jost Babylon — that it is said 
that the smoke went up for ever. I may add that Miss 
Miltward highly appreciated the captain, and the latter was 
vastly averse to her being discha^ed." 

"It shall not recur. When Captain le Gryce enters the 
room, I will leave it." 

" So let it be. The matter may be considered as settled, 
and we will not recur to it My nephew. Sir John Chevalier, 
is coming here this evening, and I will trouble you to see 
Sarah Jane about having his rooms made ready and the 
fire lighted." 

Miss Thirkleby bowed and departed. 

Having given the requisite orders, she retired to her room 
and was able there to indulge in tears. 

She was not in a house in which she could be happy, nor 
with a lady to whom she could adapt herself. She was too 
truthful to flatter. Cant was offensive to her, to the last 
degree. She could not humour Miss Chevalier in her fancies 
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touching an object in which she had no faith nor towards which 
could feel sympathy. 

But what was she to do ? 

How could she desert the post assigned to her ? Or would 
it be right for her to so act as to give occasion to Miss 
Chevalier to dismiss her, when such dismissal would be 
infallibly followed by the recall of Miss MiUward. 

She had been brought up to encounter men, and men of 
not the most gallant manners, and it had become with her 
a second nature to fly to arms at their approach. Within a 
short space of time she had been measuring weapons with 
two soldiers, a private and his officer, and had disarmed 
both. 

From the moment that Captain le Gryce had entered the 
drawing-room she had taken his measure. She conceived him 
to be a selfish and bad man, and was aware that he had 
noticed her with satisfaction and would take the first oppor- 
tunity available to ingratiate himself with her. Having formed 
this opinion, her conduct towards him had been in accordance 
with it. 

She understood how to deal with men of this sort, and was 
not afraid of them. But she was helpless how to fit herself 
to the atmosphere in which Miss Chevalier moved. She could 
not think her thoughts nor speak her tongue. 

The sailor and the bargee have their language made up of 
expletives, partly profane and partly obscene. They mean to 
be neither blasphemous nor indecent, but they use the words 
which have become to them a vehicle for the expression of 
their emotions, without attaching definite ideas to them. It 
is much the same with a certain body of professedly pious 
persons. Their conversation is garnished with Scripture 
flourish and cant terminology which become their dialect, 
and which they employ without giving to their words the real 
force which they were intended to convey. Georgie felt that 
to be true to herself she could not acquire, would not attempt 
to acquire, this mode of diction. The utmost she could do 
would be to restrain herself so as not to show how her gorge 
rose gainst it 

She had mudi to trouble her. She could not shake off the 
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distress of mind caused by feeling that she had unwittingly 
deceived Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt. He might never know it. 
That mattered not In her own eyes she was lowered. 

She repeated to herself that she had committed no moral 
fault, because she was ignorant that the manuscript was in her 
box when she gave him her word of honour that it was not 
there. The fact remained that he had trusted her, and had 
been deceived. 

She had done a dishonourable act without dishonourable 
intent 

She resolved to write full particulars to Mrs. Weldon and to 
ask her to explain the circumstances to Sir Thomas. And 
till this had been done she could not be easy. 

She was further concerned that Sir John Chevalier was 
arriving, and would occupy the two rooms on the ground 
floor. It was in the inner of the two, in the library, tiiat the 
manuscript was concealed. 

What if he were by any chance to pull out the case 
labelled Introduction to a Godly Life, and were to light on 
the "Revelations of a Man about Court?" Was it not 
likely that he might have papers he desired to stow away, 
and that knowing of the false volume, would take it forth 
for his own purpose? 

She descended the staircase with intent to remove the 
budget and find for it some other receptacle. But she saw 
that the rooms were taken possession of by the housemaids, 
laying the lire, dusting, and making the bed. It was not 
possible for her at that time to abstract the packet. She 
must await her opportunity. 

Next she resolved on the purchase of a small iron case 
with a barrel padlock, the case not so light that it could be 
easily carried off, and yet not too heavy for her to lift about. 

She put on her bonnet and went into the town, and at an 
ironmonger's found the article that was desired, provided her- 
self with a padlock, and received full instructions as to its 
use. 

The box was too cumbersome for her to carry, and the 
shopkeeper undertook to send it to the address she gave, if 
not on that evening, then assuredly the following morning. 
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The errand boy was out on a round, and there was no 
assurance when he would be back. Georgie replied that 
although she particularly desired the box that evening, yet 
prompt delivery in the morning might suffice. 

This accomplished, she hurried homewards. Instead of 
remaining in the house, she went into the garden. She was 
accustomed to fresh air, and felt as though she were suffocated 
unless out of doors a good deal. 

Sir John had arrived whilst she was in the town ; she 
noticed his hat and overcoat in the hall. The servants had 
moved his portmanteau or vahse into his bedroom, and were 
now unstrapping it, as she perceived through the doorway, the 
dooi not being shut. 

Partly because she did not desire to intrude and form a 
third when the young baronet met his aunt, and partly 
because she desired more exercise, she went into the garden. 

The long windows of the parlour commanded it, and as she 
chanced to look up she saw Sir John at one of them. He 
noticed her, and at once turned and left it ; and about ten 
minutes later he was advancing towards her along the gravel 
walk. 

A little doubtful whether she were the object of his quest, 
she continued her stroll, but he quickened his steps, and 
caught her up. Then, at once, she met him with a pleased 
and respectful salutation. 

" Miss Thirkleby," said the young man, extending his hand, 
" I have a bushel of itind words and friendly greetings to 
discharge into your lap, from all at Wellcombe. And I bear 
also messages of gratitude from my sister and brother-in-law, 
who are settled into your house, and daily bless your name 
for having come to their aid when in a sore dilemma. The 
house would be everything that could be desired if only the 
mistress were there. Then it would indeed be delightful," 

" I am not going back to Wellcombe," replied Georgie, but 
without the resolution in her tone that had been employed 
formerly. And she added, "At least for a while." 

"I believe you will have the Wellcombians coming after 
you with their clothes rent and with ashes on their heads, to 
entreat you to return. I can tell you, if you like, the secret 
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history of that affair which caused you so much annoyance. 
My aunt had a difficulty in finding it out. The people, 
naturally enough, were reticent. But Alse Grylls and Rebecca 
got at the bottom of it. You must not take the matter to 
heart You positively must return." 

"But, sir, whom am I to leave in my place with Miss 
Chevalier ? " 

" There is the rub. You are laying us under an obligation. 
We had a call from Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt, and he sent his 
kindest regards to you when he heard that I was likely to see 
you, and quoted in reference to you something from, I think, 
the 7^0 Getttltmen of Verona — 

' Home-keeping youth have erer homely wits. 
They living dully slu^ardis'd at home, 
Wear out their youth with shapeless idleness' — 

or wordi to that effect. And he said that an excursus into the 
world and a look upon other aspects of life would do you a 
vast amount of good. Well, I saw you from the window, and 
I ran down, first and foremost to relieve myself of the many 
messages wherewith I was commissioned, and next because I 
want a word with you relative to my aunt. I find that there 
have been some recent ruffles connected with the visit of 
Captain le Gryce." 

"It was nothing of much importance. I spoke to him 
sharply. It is my nature to, as Doctor Watts says of the 
fighting propensities of dt^s." 

" He did something to provoke you?" 

" He was, I thought, turning your aunt into ridicule, and I 
let him understand that I did not like it." 

" Was that so ? What about ? " 

"Oh, her schemes of putting the Jews in a body into an 
old clo' bag, shaking them together, and sending them to the 
promised land." 

" Now it is you who are laughing at her." 

" No — no, only at the project." 

" And perhaps it was only at the chimerical project that Le 
Gryce laughed. Old maids must occupy their minds and 
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their hearts on something. If they have not children on 
whom to pour out that wealth of tenderness and solicitude 
which the Almighty has given to woman, they find some other 
object. It may be that a broader sphere is watered by their 
charity. That tract of land over which it flows is possibly 
unfertile, yet it may richly repay the healthy, loving flood. 
Perhaps my aunt may waste her charity on an absurdity, but 
respect the prompting of a heart that seeks to do good. So 
Le Gryce laughed at this repatriation scheme. I feared he^had 
been offering you some impertinence. If anything of that sort 
should occur speak to me and I shall take good care that it 
does not happen again." 

" I make no complaint of anything of that sort, nor shall I 
— I am able to defend myself." 

" Is it well to do so yourself, when there are others willing 
and ready to battle for you?" 

Georgie paused a moment, then said, " My uncle never 
stood between me and the fellows that frequented his table. 
He left me to employ my natural powers of defence." 

" But he is no more. The occasion is past. You will meet 
with no more HuJletts and Daveys. Mr. Weldon and I will 
always screen you from insolence. It is the duty of every 
gentleman to do so, and — excuse me if I say what may seem 
rude — it will be more becoming. It is painful to a man of 
right feeling to see a woman unprotected, battling in her own 
defence." 

Georgie was silent a while, and her eyes filled. After a 
moment's consideration she said "Yes" — she could say no 
more. 

" It would be better for her not to show fight, but to run 
away," added Sir John. " You could not help it — you had to 
protect yourself, you poor, lonely child ; but, I speak sincerely, 
and from the depth of my heart, the necessity is at an end. 
Rely henceforth on my brother-in-law and me." 

" I thank you," she answered ; she could not speak more 
words than that, for her heart swelled. Such true kindness 
was in the young man's tone that she accepted the implied 
reproach without resentment. 

They walked on side by side, and he did not further address 
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her. He saw that she was moved. Presently, when she had 
gained some control over herself, she said, "I am, what 
Captain le Gryce said, a thorn tree." 

" But the thorn covers itself with a snow of flowers that veil 
the thorns," answered Sir John. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 

CAUGHT 

ON the following moming Georgie impatiently looked out 
for an opportunity to get hold of the "Revelations." 

During the night she had been unable to sleep. She had 
tossed on her bed, troubled with many thoughts. Fears that 
were trifling by day swelled in the darkness into nightmares 
and rolled over her, deluging her with terror. What if Sir 
John were to find the manuscript and were to sit over his fire 
reading it? What if Sarah Jane or Elizabeth Anne, when 
about to light the fire, had pulled down the case and had 
taken thence the budget, and ere she tore it for kindling 
purposes had detected what secret it contained and had con- 
veyed it to the kitchen, there to be spread out and read by the 
cook, Thomas, Eliza, and all the underground folk. She 
fancied that she heard their exclamations of astonishment and 
their bursts of laughter. 

Then her mind recurred to the slight reproof she had 
received from Sir John. She thought it over, and convinced 
herself that it was undeserved. How was she to allow either 
Mr. Weldon or Sir John to take up the cudgels on her behalf? 
— how, when the former was miles away and the latter but a 
rare visitor ? 

Moreover, she had no right to requisition either of them as 
a champion. She was perfectly equipped for self-defence. 
Heaven, Providence, or whatever it was that had thrust her 
into the world, had armed her with a sufficient wit and with a 
sharp tongue. She knew how to set a man down by a toss of 
the chin, a glance of an eye, a motion of the hand, or, as a 
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l^t resource, with the launching of a word. A hedgehog has 
bristles, a sepia discharges a purple cloud, an electric eel gives 
a paralysing shock. Was she less well furnished than these 
creatures? To call man to her aid was a confession of 
incapacity, and, worse than that, laid a woman under an 
obligation to her protector. As Farmer Furze said, " Wimmin 
was bom to make onpleasantness, and they did it." If Susie 
Furze could be disagreeable where it was necessary, why not 
she ? She would be no timorous hare, no sensitive plant, no 
scared pigeon. 

When morning arrived — raw, grey, wretched, with a drizzle 
and a chill south-east wind — she rose in utter wretchedness, 
resolved to take the manuscript from its hiding-place as soon 
as was possible. 

But it was not easy for her to find occasion to enter the 
captain's cabin. 

After Sir John had left it for breakfast, she scanned his face 
with anxiety to see whether she could decipher in it evidence 
that he had found the papers. But his aspect was cheerful, 
and no token was traceable that he had read the manuscript 
that she was so anxious to keep from every eye. 

After he had left his room it was given over to the house- 
maids. They had to make the bed, to rake out the ashes 
from the grate and to relay the fire, to brush the carpet, and 
to refill the water-jug and bottle. 

Georgie descended several times to the hall, and looked at 
them ; indeed she did this so often that the two girls noticed 
it, glanced at each other, and said something in a low tone to 
one another. She feit that it concerned her. They had 
detected in her either a desire to enter the captain's cabin, or 
an undue interest in the comfort of Sir John. 

Alarmed, with a mounting colour, she retreated. The iron 
box she had ordered had not arrived. She put on her bonnet 
and shawl and took an umbrella, then went forth, in spite of 
the rain, through the red mud to the ironmonger's, to be 
assured that it had been despatched an hour ago. 

On her return she instituted inquiries, and was then in- 
formed that it had been delivered, and was lying in the 
scullery. The servants had not supposed that it was in 
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immediate Tequisition ; they had been busy, and had had no 
time to carry it up to her room. 

When Georgie had removed her bonnet and damp shawl, 
and had stood the dripping umbrella to drain, she discovered 
that Sir John was in bis room. He had left the diawii^- 
room, with an apology to his aunt that he had letters to 
attend to and some business with his steward to regulate, and 
had withdrawn to his own series of apartments. 

In the afternoon Miss Chevalier took the girl out for a drive 
with her, and to make one or two formal calls. 

In the evening Sir John was dressing for dinner, and thus it 
came about that during the day Georgie had found no means 
of removing the document from its place of concealment to 
her iron box. 

Presently Captain le Gryce arrived. 

The girl was in the drawing-room, that was well lighted with 
wax candles. There was a good deal of cut glass in the room, 
that sparkled. 

She was dressed for the evening in black silk, her throat and 
bust bare, with some fine old lace edging the dress. Her 
dark hair wa;; rolled back in waves, it was abundant and 
glossy. Her face was pale. Sleeplessness had made her eyes 
unusually lustrous, for it had drawn blue rings about them, 
and the azure veins in her temples showed. The lashes of 
her lids were long and silky, sweeping her cheek, and the 
brows were finely drawn and arched. 

She did not know, what was obvious even to Miss Chevalier, 
that she was extraordinarily lovely. And if the old lady 
perceived this, it may well be supposed that the two gentle- 
men were alive to the fact. It was a fact that gratified Miss 
Chevalier, for it reflected credit on herself for having in her 
house one who was beautiful. 

Sir John received Captain le Gryce with civility, but, as 
Georgie thought, without cordiality. 

The captain greeted the hostess with effusion, herself with 
a distant bow ; but, as he bowed, his black saturnine eyes raked 
her, and she was conscious that they menaced her, that there 
was ill-will and mischief in them. Instinctively she felt that 
he only waited his opportunity for repaying her for the treat- 
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ment he had received at her hands. Yet along with this there 
was unmistakable admiration. 

"Will you take my aunt to dinner?" asked Sir John, and 
he offered his arm to Geoi^e. The baronet turned to her 
as they descended the stairs, and said, " We will have a chat 
about Wellcombe. I have been too much engaged all day 
to see you. I like the place. In a little while I shall get to 
love it." 

" Vet you have seen it only in winter." 

" And without its queen." 

They descended the stairs. She hung on his arm, and was 
happy. 

" Do you know," she said, " that I left the place hating it, 
and now I have come to feel a sort of ache in my heart, as if 
I really must have been fond of it, and my conscience tells me 
I shall have no rest till I have made my peace with it. I was 
a little nasty hedgehog there." 

" You were a hedgehc^ only because surrounded by snarling 
dogs. There is no more need for prickles." 

" We will talk of Wellcombe, and not of myself," said 
Georgie. 

At dinner the conversation at times became general, but 
not for long. Captain le Gryce incessantly endeavoured to 
draw the baronet and Georgie into the main current, and Sir 
John was quite willing as host that so it should be ; but Miss 
Chevalier was detemiined to engross the attention of the 
captain, and fill his ear with her schemes for the repatriation 
of the Jews and with accounts of an agent on that behalf — a 
Rev. Emmanuel Hirsch, who was coming to meet some select 
friends and well-wishers to the cause at her house, when there 
would be a conversazione. She tried hard to induce the 
captain to promise not only himself to attend, but also to 
bring some of the officers of the regiment. 

Sir John, taking advantage of the occasion, spoke to Georgie 
about Wellcombe. He had seen and made great friends with 
Granny Grylls. He had noticed peculiarities of the people in 
the place. He hit off Captain Davey and Squire HuUett with 
such comic effect that Georgie laughed. Her eye kindled, 
her face lighted up, her colour rose, and she heard none of 
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the conversation earned on between Captain le Gryce and 
the hostess, nor did she notice the hard eyes that at intervals 
fixed themselves upon her. 

Again and again did Sir John endeavour to interest his 
aunt and the captain in his description, but the former invari- 
ably drew off and resumed her talk with Le Giyce about 
prophecy and the restoration of the Hebrews. Georgie forgot 
everything in the delight of the moment, and was so absorbed 
in what was told, that she did not catch at once the movement 
of the hostess for adjournment to the drawing-room. 

No sooner did the ladies retire, than Geoigie thought that 
the longed-for opportunity had come. 

The servants were engaged in the kitchen, the gentlemen 
were sittii^ over their wine in the dining-room, and Miss 
Chevalier was groping for a text on the drying up of the 
tongue of the Egyptian Sea, in connection with the restoration 
of the Jews, 

Now was the chance for her to recover the manuscript. 
Making some trivial excuse to Miss Chevalier, with fluttering 
heart she left the room and went downstairs softly. 

No one was in the hall, that was lighted by a pendant 
lamp. 

Sir John's door was open, and she saw the flicker of the fire 
in his bedroom. 

At once she entered, and passed through the cabin into the 
library beyond. In that the grate was cold, and when she 
entered she found that the room was dark. 

She left the door ajar, so as to allow some of the ruddy 
light from the coal fire to enter it, so that she might find 
her way. 

She knew where the bookcase was, and she thought she 
knew on which shelf was the faise volume. 

She put up her hand to the books and groped. By the 
touch she could not distinguish the backs. She would have 
run her fingers along the tops, expecting to feel the diflerence 
between leaves and pasteboard, but the shelf was situated 
too high up for her to reach above the books. The light was 
insufficient to enable her to read the titles, and it was not only 
insufficient but by its flicker it was deceptive. 
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She was therefore compelled to draw out volume after 
volume, not wholly, but enough Co allow her with the free 
hand to tap the side and distinguish between a book and 
a case. 

The third book that she withdrew from its place on the 
shelf was the box that she required It was heavy— it had 
not been opened and robbed. 

But at the same moment that she had it in her hands she 
heard voices — those of the gentlemen, and a streak of yellow 
light struck into the room. Escape was impossible. 

"Here, Le Gryce, we will sip our port in my snuggery and 
have our cigars by my fire. My aunt does not like the fumes 
of tobacca" 

" Let us go into the library," said the captain. 

"The fire is not lit there," replied Sir John. " But we will 
put a match to it, and have it up in a jiffy. The room is not 
cold." 

" And then the dear old lady will not smell our smoke," said 
Le Gryce. 

At the words he threw the door open and entered, uttered 
an exclamation, and said mockingly, "I have smoked some- 
thing already." 

The baronet followed, carr>'ing a pair of silver candle- 
sticks. He saw Geoi^ie standing irresolute, having lost her 
presence of mind, frightened, and holding the sham volume 
aloft. 

" Of a literary turn. Getting a book ! " said Le Gr>'ce, and 
in a moment had twirled the case out of her hand. "Oh ho ! 
Introduction to a Godly Life. I fear I interrupt a study given 
by a professor — and with illustrations." 

" Give me back the book ! " said Georgie hoarsely. 

"Captain," said Sir John, putting down the candlesticks, 
" be so good as at once to return the volume which my aunt 
has sent Miss Thirkleby to bring to her." 

" It does not seem to me to be a book," said the captain. 

" Whatever it be, be so good as to return it," said Sir John 
angrily, " and suffer Miss Thirkleby to pass without comment." 

" Comment in such a case is superfluous," retorted Le Gryce, 
flushing at the imperious tone assumed by the ttaronet. " As 
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the young lady is under your protecdon, she can come and go 
where she hkes." 

" This is an outrage ! " 

" Pardon me, a legitimate inferencs," 

Georgie snatched the case from his hand, and made her 
escape. Captain le Gryce laughed. " Do not be angry, old 
fellow," said he. " I have given her something in return for 
some nasty stabs she dealt me. Now the account between us 
is cleared." 

"That may or may not be," said Sir John sternly, "but a 
new account has been opened between you and me." 

" What do you mean ? " 

"That I cannot pass over an impertinence offered to a 
young lady." 

" Bah ! — a domestic servant." 

" A young lady," repeated Sir John, with emphasis. 

" As you will," retorted Le Gryce. " I will meet your 
account with steel or lead as you choose, which is quite 
indifferent to me. You will oblige me by making my excuses 
to Miss Chevalier, and — I remain at your service." 



CHAPTER XXXIX 

LE GRYCE'S BOOTS 

" T-? ^ ^° good as to pull off my boots." 

Ij Samson Furae put one knee to the ground, and laid 
holdof the leg of Captain le Gryce. 

" By the way," said the latter, " when did you become 
acquainted with the young woman at Miss Chevalier's in 
Northemhaye ? " 

" Which, sir ? — the parlour-maid, or the lady's maid, her 
as rolls her eyes ? The cook is over five-and-thirty, and I 
don't call her young." 

"I mean her who has been taken on as companion, or 
reader, or housekeeper." 

"Oh ! the young lady." 

" Lady, if you like — what is her name ? " 

"Miss Georgie Thirkleby." 

" Ah ! to be sure — I remember. How did you get to know 
her ? '■ 

" I have known her a purty number o' years, sir, up to 
Wellcombe." 

" I suppose a village doctor's daughter? " 

" No, captain, sir ! Niece to our vicar. He as is dead." 

"And she is cast adrift. Well?" 

" She and 1 was nigh upon brought up together." 

" What ! you in a girls' school with her, or she as a fellow- 
scholar in a boys' academy with you?" 

" Neither, sir." 

Samson lugged at the boot and got it off. 

" Not that, sir," he said shyly and awkwardly. " But in a 
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little out-of-the-way village young folk can't help sedng much 
of one another. She was a daring rider and always went after 
the bounds." 

" And is now in service to the old lady. You have occasion 
to congratulate yourself. Furze; an uncommonly pretty girl 
has been inquiring after you, and laying on me injunctions 
respecting you." 

" Miss Georgie ? " 

Samson rose to his feet, holding the boot in his band, 
purple to the temples and with his nostrils dilated 

" She never did other than give me bitter words," he said, 
after a pause, as the captain observed him with an amused and 
contemptuous smile. 

"This time," said Le Gryce, "she has been urgent with 
me, as she learned that you were in attendance upon me, that 
I should look after your welfare, see that you read your Bible, 
and wear dry socks." 

"Miss Geo^e never said that!" Samson's eyelids 
flickered. "She never heeded me a snap of the fingers." 

"But this does not look like disregard, does it, my 
man 7 " 

Furze stood gazing broodingly into the boot He shook 
his head. 

"Of course, if your honour says she did speak them 
words " — 

" I do not say that I cannot give you her exact 
expressions. But a good deal was implied. Her modesty 
induced her to get the old lady to speak on her behalf. I 
suppose there have been some love passages between 
you." 

Again Samson shook his head. "We have had passages 
t'other way on. I boxed her ears, and she shot me." 

"With Cupid's arrow, through the heart?" 

"No, no. She put a leaden slug into me. It struck 
my rib and glanced about and came out near the spine. 
That is to say, Doctor Furiong took it out It were lodged 
there." 

" The deuce ! " 

Captain le Gryce burst out laughing. 
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" VouT methods of courting and responding to advances are 
peculiar at — what is the place? " 

" Wellcombe. There was not much courtin' done," said 
Samson. " Leastways none on her side. But I alwajrs 
liked her, and I shouldn't ha' enlisted but alt along of she. 
She wouldn't have me, and I were ashamed to go home 
after that" 

" And now she has run after you to Exeter." 

"That, sir, is a chance. If only she'd have me now, I'd 
get father to buy me out." 

" My dear fellow, she won't have you. Do not think of it 
It was my nonsense to surest that she had come here in 
pursuit of you. She is not a morsel for a private, but a 
mouthful for someone else," 

Furze lifted his head, and with a sullen expression looked 
questioningly into the captain's face. 

" I will tell you what brought her here. No, Furze, she 
was not running after you. Put that out of your head. Some- 
one else contrived the bringing of her here, and that for his 
own purposes." 

" It was the parson's doing." 

" It was not the parson's doing — or, if he had a finger in it, 
that was because he was employed as an intermediary. He 
who schemed it was the old lady's nephew. The young 
baronet has an eye for a comely face, and, by Jove, he has 
picked out a beauty this time." Le Gryce laughed. " And 
to think of his putting her into a house of Mademoiselle Piety- 
It's an amazing piece of impudence." 

" What do you mean, sir ? " 

" Mean ! Oh, no words are needed to convey to you 
what I mean. He has taken a fancy to the pretty 
wench." 

" The young lady ? " 

"To this Miss Georgie of yours. And he has picked a 
quarrel with me about her. I was unfortunate ; 1 interrupted 
one of their love passages." 

Samson Furze's colour came and went. He trembled with 
passion ; and the captain noticed his condition. 

" You do not seem to love him, Furze. Well, he and I are 
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likely to meet before the twenty-four hours have elapsed, 
either with pistols or swords." 

"Take swords," said Samson. His face was red as blood, 
and his hands clenched convulsively. " He made a laughing- 
stock of me with foils before the ladies. I would have killed 
him then, but I could not reach him." 

"I am not likely to choose weapons to suit you, Furze," 
said the captain. "For the matter of that, I believe the 
initiative lies with me, and he wilt have the choice of tools. 
I have told you this, young fellow," continued Le Giyc^ 
"because I want you to have my portmanteau packed and 
ready in case I have to make a bolt, should I chance to 
run him through the liver or send a bolt into his heart 
Not a word of this to anyone. Mind you that ! Get every- 
thing ready quietly. I do not want to kill him, my purpose is 
merely to prick him ; but in such meetings it is not possible to ' 
calculate, and one must be prepared for contingencies. So— 
she shot you once ! " 

" It was an accident She did not intend to do it, but, when 
it was done, she never troubled her head about me to ask if I 
were dead or alive." 

Samson repeated his old grievance. It was one to which 
he recurred daily. 

The human mind is incessantly active. Where action 
is not, there is no mind. Some brains move more tardily 
than do others, but all are in revolution more or less 
quickly. 

The ground over which they turn, the material upon which 
they work, differ. The man of experience and education has 
both a lai^e circuit in which his mind may travel, and also 
much material which it can grind. 

But the man of neither experience nor education has but a 
small orbit and little material for his mind to work upon. 
The consequence with the latter is not that his brain gives up 
action, but that it rotates gver the same ground, and crushes 
up the same subject-mattei'.^.over and over with such iteration 
that it is incessantly deepening its groove and steeping itself in 
that which it has pounded. This constitutes prejudice. 

We are disposed to marvel at the retentive memories 
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of the uncultured. This recollective accuracy is not extra- 
ordinary, for, owing to the scantiness of ideas supplied to the 
brain, it turns those few grains over and over again till it has 
assimilated them. 

Samson Furze was a man of limited education and small 
knowledge of things in general. Consequently he had 
little more than his grievances and his farm experiences 
to occupy his thoughts. His brain was sluggish but 
retentive. 

" Get on with my boot. Furze. My right foot is larger than 
the left Haul at the heel." 

Then, after a. pause, " So — a parson's niece. I suppose he 
died and left her nothing." 

" The manor and lordship of Wellcombe and about thirty 
or forty thousand pounds." 

" What ! " Le Gryce raised his brows and dropped his 
jaw. 

" If it is not hers now it will be hers soon. Nobody knows 
how much money there is. They do say that there be piles of 
bank-notes and cases of jewels and a whole room full of silver 
plate." 

" You do not mean it ! " 

" Yes, captain, it is true ; Captain Davey saw it all He and 
Squire HuUett were disposed to dispute her rights, but Sir 
Thomas, for sure, will see her through." 

"Who is Sir Thomas?" 

" Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt, the Warden of the Stannaries." 

" \Vhat— the BUclt Rod ? " 

" I don't know nothing of that, sir ; but I know that he is a 
great man with the king, and he was — so they tell — terrible 
intimate with him when he were Prince of Wales." 

"Then why the deuce is she here in a menial capacity?" 

" 1 don't know, sir, but she has lent the Manor House 
to the new vicar." 

Captain le Gryce rubbed his chin. 

"Are you getting my boot off?" he asked. "Vou don't 
seem to move it. The heel sticks. Has she no relations 
alive? No mother?" 

" I have heard tell that her mother died long ago." 
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" And her father, of course, is dead. Did he leave her the 
Manor House ? " 

" He ? — oh no I He's not dead," 

" Where does he live ? What is he ? " 

Samson let go the boot and looked up into the face of the 
captain. 

"The king, sir." 

Le Gryce did not understand. 

" Come," said he impatiently. " You are paying no attention 
to my boot. Go on working it Who is her father ? " 

" His Gracious Majesty." 

" What the devil do you mean ? " 

The captain stared at the private, with some anger in his 
eyes. He thought that the fellow was impertinent, and was 
making fun of him. 

" It is as I say, sir." 

Furze looked doggedly down and devoted himself to the 
boot, and finally succeeded in freeing the heel. 

" Confound you, you ass ! What do you mean ? " 

" She is the daughter of His Most Gracious Majesty, George 
the Fourth, whose livery we wear." 

" Are you gone crazed ? " 

" No, sir ; we called her the Royal Georgie, I don't fancy 
all was quite straight about her birth. But there can be no 
mistake that she is the daughter of the king, and folk say that 
her mother was sister to our late vicar, but he would never 
own to that. He was chaplain to the Prince of Wales before 
he was sent to Wellcombe. And 1 reckon when at court, the 
prince, as he was then, saw and took a fancy to his sister. But 
at Wellcombe we knew nought for certain. Still, all say it" 

Forgetfui that he had one boot half off, Captain Je Gryce 
started to his feet and limped about the room. 

" It is an Arabian Nights tale." 

" No, sir, it is the Wellcombe story." 

" And does Sir John Chevalier know this ? " 

" Oh yes, captain. He ! Of course he does ; it is known to 
Parson Weldon and Mrs. Weldon." 

" By Jove ! Now I understand his object What a fool 
have I made of myself! Had I but known this before, I 
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might — But I supposed — I don't know what I thought 
Cuise me ! I have thrown away a chance, and hang me ! if I 
kill him I shall have to ran out of the country. If I pink him 
the house will be closed to me. If he were but out of the 
way I could easily get on terms again with the old lady. But 
the whole thing is inexplicable. If she be what you say, why 
is she at Miss Chevalier's ? You seem to know a good deal, 
Puree." 

"There was a bit of disturbance at Wellcombe. The 
people there don't half like her. You see we object to have 
a king's daughter among us to act as a spy on behalf of the 
duchy." 

" And she has been living with her uncle the parson ? " 

"Yes, sir. Folk say, that is, they have heard Captain 
Davey say, as how the king did not care terrible to have her 
at court, seeing he was married to Queen Caroline." 

" I see — and so sent her into the country." 

" That is what they say, and what Captain Davey says." 

"And you thought, you, a country clown, to marry her?" Le 
Gryce laughed. 

Furze gave a sign of assent 

" By heaven ! What presumption ! Why, he who gets that 
girl may calculate surely on promotion in whatever profession 
he be in. I suppose Chevalier thought he might secure a 
peerage. He should be content with his baronetcy. It is the 
needy beggars, who have no interest, and no family, and no 
money, that must work their way up, by laying hold of such 
catches as this. Sir John shall never have her." 

" Never," repeated Furze. 

Le Gryce turned, looked at the youi^ soldier, and laughed 
contemptuously. 

" So, your parents were keen to mate you to a king's 
daughter! That would have read like a fairy tale, had it 
succeeded." 

" At first they were against it," said Samson. " My father 
is the biggest yeoman in Wellcombe, and she — well, she wasn't 
bom respectable like." 

" A king's daughter not respectable enough in birth to mate 
with a farmer's son ! This is a rare joke." 
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" But when mother heard that she bad the manor " — 

" She was inclined to overlook the bar sinister." Captain 
le Gryce cast himself into his chatr, laughing. " Pull again. 
But, Furze, put out of your head all thoughts of that young 
lady. The Royal Georgie is not for you." 

" Nor for Sir John." 

"Nor for Sir John," repeated Le Gryce. "But, Furze, 
I shan't fight him — I will send an apology, and you shall 
Uke it." 



CHAPTER XL 
AN EARLY CALLER 

" A /r Y dear, what would you like?" 

i.Vi. Miss ChevalieT was at the breakfast table. Her 
question met with no response. 

" Georgina dear, would you prefer coffee or tea ? " 

" I beg your pardon," exclaimed the girl, starting in surprise. 
"I had no idea you were addressing me. I thought you 
spoke to the cat or the canary." 

As she looked at the old lady she observed a notable 
change in her expression. Hitherto Miss Chevalier had 
addressed her formally, and had treated her distantly and 
coldly. 

" I will take what is on the table," said Georgie, in some 
bewilderment. 

" If there is anything you have a mind to," said the old 
maid, " have it. There is brawn on the side. Perhaps you 
would like some of the cold chicken served up. If so — I will 
ring." 

" No — please not." 

What did this change in the manner of the lady signify? 

" It is so good of you to come to me," pursued the latter, 
"so kind, so self-denying, I shall be eternally indebted to 
you. Miss Millward was a very worthy person, but she had 
no biood," 

" No blood ! " Georgie's bewilderment continued. " Surely 
that might have been remedied with tincture of steel sucked 
through a straw, to save the teeth." 

" No, I do not mean iAai — no family." 
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"I did not know joa liJced cfaildien about die pbob 



** You are so funny this moniiii^ I refer to aaoatif.'' 

" But I have none;'' 

"Ctti, I know about dul," said MisChcnlia', with a smile. 
" A little bird has been wfaiqierii^ in taj exr. That is to WMf, 
Tbomas, my lady's maid, has tcdd me something." 

" What can that woman know about me ? " asked Geargje^ 
colouring. 

" Oh, news flies. There was a man here — a private — die 
youth you spoke to Captain le Gryce about, or I — which was 
it? — and be has given diem in the kitchen some infbrmatioa 
about you." 

" I object to having back-stairs tattle brou^t against mb" 

The girl rose, very greatly annoyed, and walked to the 
window. The breakiast - room was upstaira, on the same 
landing as the parlour. The window was loi^ like those in 
the drawing-room. 

" If that fellow dares to come here again. Hiss Chevalier, I 
trust you will instruct the servants not to admit him. It is 
painful to mc to have my concerns discussed in the kitchen." 

" Do not call me Miss Chevalier — I am Louisa. Intimate 
friends and relations call me Louie." 

" I am neither, and am not so privileged." 

" Intimate you are, as you are in my house and in dose 
relations with me. Let us not be distant I like yon. I 
even prefer you to Miss Millward." 

The girl standing in the window and lookii^ out to hide 
her vexation, turned and bowed. 

"I may assume that it is true?" b^an the old lady 
inquisitively. 

" That tttiat is tnie ? " 

" The distii^ished origin given to you." 

Georgina did not answer. She tapped with her Gngen 
against the pane. She was as perplexed as she was annoyed. 

Miss Chevaher paused in breathless expectation. Recaving 
no reply, she asked fawningiy, " Did you have the happiness 
of knowing your dear mother ? " 

" No, I had not, madam." 
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" But you have seen your iUustiious father ? " 

Again Georgie was embairassed for an answer. She held 
that she had seen him. She recalled the interview, when she 
was a little girl, with the stout gentleman of many waistcoats. 
Not knowing what reply to make, she made none at all. 

Miss Chevalier chuckled and rubbed her bemittened hands. 

" Of course, my dear, things hapf)en that we may wish were 
different, things for which we are very sorry, and which 
cannot, taken on the whole, be justified. Still— royalty must 
not be measured in common scales. Then, again, it all 
happened so long ago, and has doubtless been repented. We 
have to accept facts and to make the best of them. It is not 
for us to constitute ourselves the judges of others. Now that 
you have attained to womanhood, and are so blooming and 
beautiful, and altogether so fascinating, I have no doubt that 
you will be summoned to court. When there, you may be of 
the greatest service." 

" Service," repeated the girl, " to whom and to what ? " 

" Oh, my dear Geoi^na — it is not for me to indicate what 
you should do. All I can propose to myself is to show what 
might be done by one with your advantages of birth." 

" Advantages of birth ! " 

"Well, it is an advantage to have the blood royal in one's 
veins, even if there be a slight irr^ularity in its course. And 
with your engaging manners, you might become quite an 
apostle to the cause." 

" What cause ? " 

" That of the ' Repatriation of the Jews,' and the ' Fulfil- 
ment of Prophecy.' We shall have a tittle preliminary con- 
versazione — a public meeting. I burn to interest you in the 
cause. The Reverend Emmanuel Hirsch, a converted 
Hebrew, will be present and explain the movement. The 
dean — Dean Hedges, you know — I expect him ; and the 
Honourable Mrs. Homblower will be present She takes the 
matter warmly to heart. She has not herself subscribed, but 
she urges all her friends to contribute, and this, if done 
anonymously, goes to her credit. Then there is Miss Bilbie 
coming. She is very keen in the matter now, but we cannot 
calculate on her, she is volatile in her interests. Now it is 
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Jews, to-morrow it may be cats. Mrs, Winterboume has 
intimated her intention to be present. She has something 
internal the matter with her. We all trust that she may 
leave a large bequest to the cause." 

" But why do you require so much money ? " 

" Oh, my dear ! if the Jews are to be sent back to their own 
land, it must be made wonh their while to go. They must 
be indemnified for their businesses they give up. You can 
hardly expect them to abandon their shops and their pro- 
fessions without our making it up to them in some form. 
Then, again, there will be the expense of chartering vessels for 
the voyage. Also we shall have to purchase land and dwellir»s 
foe them in Palestine. Prophecy requires that they shou£l 
each sit under their ovm vine and fig tree. So we shall have 
to engage labourers to cultivate the land for them, and grow 
the vines and fig trees for them to sit under." 

"Do you want me to go round rattling a collecting box 
under people's noses?" 

" No, not unless you are particularly zealous. I thought — 
but it must be left to you. If you should be at court and 
have the ear of great personages — I will name no names — you 
might seize the occasion to persuade that a British man-of- 
war should be sent to convoy the flotilla of returning Jews; 
it would be such a feature, and would so redound to the 
honour of the British flag." 

" You must not calculate on me," said Georgie. 

" Oh no, dearest, not calculate ; but in the event " — 

"I am not yet summoned to court, so it is of no use 
thinking what may be done when 1 am." 

The girl was greatly annoyed at her story having got out 
among the domestics, and she knew now that it would become 
common property among all classes. 

Her position was anomalous and painful. If she were 
questioned about her parentage she could not deny her 
knowledge concerning iL With the letters and other papers 
in her possession left by her uncle, she had it in her power 
to establish conclusively who she was. 

Miss Chevalier respected her silence. 

She sat unruffling her dress, and smiling and fixing Georgie 
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with twinkling eyes, till the prolonged break in the conver- 
sation became awkward. 

Then she said, " My nephew breakfasted in his own 
room early. He had to drive into the countiy. But 1 expect 
him back in the course of the morning. Whether he can be 
induced to attend my little gathering, I do not know — but I 
hardly expect IL" 

The door opened and the maid looked in. 

" If you please, miss, you are wanted." 

" Who, 1 ? " asked Georgie, 

" Yes, miss. Someone in the hall wishes to speak with 
you." 

"Who is it?" 

" Private Furze, if you please, miss." 

Georgina frowned. 

" Tell him to go away. I will not see him." 

"Please, miss, he says as how be has got something to 
deliver into your hands only," 

" I do not care. I am engaged. I will not see him. The 
man is a pest" 

" My dear," said Miss Chevalier, " do not take the trouble 
to go downstairs. Let the man be shown up here, into the 
breakfast-room, and you can pour him out a cup of coffee." 

" No, no ! " from Georgina hastily. 

" I insist," pursued the old lady. " I really wish that you 
should be saved the inconvenience of descending to the 
hall." 

" I will go to him at once," said the girl, and she swung out 
of the room. 



CHAPTER XLI 
IN THE HALL 

SHE descended the staircase with her hand slidii^ down 
the banister, her face moody and her lips compressed. 
She was greatly annoyed at the persistence of the young man 
in coming again to the house, and especially angry with him 
for giving rein to his tongue in the servants' hall about her 
history. 

She saw him awaiting her in his uniform, with his sheathed 
bayonet at his side. 

" Well," she said, as she reached the last step of the stairs, 
but did not leave it, " well, here to worry me once more. 
I forbade you to come to Miss Chevalier's house and ask 
after me. I object to your frequenting the kitchen, and 
detailing there the tittle-tattle of VVellcombe. This is not a 
public-house." 

" I have come because sent." 

" Prithee, who sent you ? " 

" Captain le Gryce." 

"It is a piece of impertinence that I resent. I have nothing 
to do with that personage." y -■ • 

"Miss Geoigie, he has given me a letter to present to you. 
I was to deliver it into your hands. And I have another for 
Sir John Chevalier, that I am to give to none but himself. 
He is out, they tell me, so I must wait for his return. I act 
under orders, and am bound to obey." if-* 

" Well, give me the letter addressed to myself," 

She did not quit the step, and Furze had to advance across 
the hall so as to present the note to her. 
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She took it from him with an impatient gesture, tore it open, 
and h^tily scanned the contents. It contained a fulsome 
apology for discourtesy offered on the previous evening. 

" Any answer, miss ? " 

Then there came a ring at the front door bell. Thereupon, 
the door being opened, a stiff-bodied, middle-aged lady ap- 
peared, with hair puffed out and two great bows, one on each 
side of her face. She had a Roman nose and flourished an 
enormous umbrella. 

When she had divested herself, or been divested of her 
wraps by the maid, she extended the umbrella towards 
Georgie and asked, " Who is that ? " 

" Please, ma'am. Miss Thirkleby." 

"Who?" 

" Miss Thirkleby, please." 

The lady looked at Geoi^ie, then at the soldier, and then 
back again at the girl, looked her up and down, cuny-combing 
her with her hard eyes. 

She expected Geoi^e to descend from the step and give 
to her the entire width of the staircase by which to ascend 

Georgie contented herself with drawing back against the 
wall, allowing ample room for two persons to pass her, running 
in harness abreast. But this did not satisfy the visitor. She 
gave her name, ostensibly, to the maid. " The Honourable 
Mrs. Hornblower ! " laying emphasis on the title. The ser- 
vant knew the visitor well, but the information was afforded 
for the overawing of Georgie. The lady had been twice 
married, and her first husband had been the son of a baron, 
but the second, Mr. Hornblower, was a retired man of busi- 
ness. However, she carried on the title, as a balance from a 
former account transferred to the second. 

As Georgie did not vacate her position, but sightly bowed, 
the lady stalked up the stairs, snorting ind^antly, looking 
straight before her and ignoring Georgie's bow. 

The girl waited till the honourable lady had been announced 
and admitted into the drawing-room, and then, holding the 
letter, said to Furze, " An answer wanted ? I do not reply 
to letters of this sort. Hah ! your master's spelling is hardly 
what might be expected. Address has not usually one 'd' 
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in English, whatever it may have in French. My name ii 
not quite right, but that is no matter. And I see uiat decent 
has got its vowels inverted. I will correct the misspdting and 
send back the letter by you. You may tell your master to 
copy each word out fif^ times till he has mastered their 
orthography." 

She placed the note against the wall and was about with a 
pencil to do as she had said, when her colour rose in a guih 
over face and throat She had done precisely that which had 
fended her good taste in Captain le Giyce. She had made 
mm ridiculous before his inferior. Angry with herael^ 
ashamed of her bad manners, she crumpled up the letter. 
Her only excuse was the provocation she had received from 
Le Giyce and the irritation caused by the reappearance of 
Samson. 

A second summons at the front door called for it to be 
opened, and a little old lady was admitted, who tripped 
towards the staircase with " Never mind me, Eliza ; you need 
not usher me. I know my way very well." 

The lady ran half-way up the first stage, then paused, 
looked at Georgie, returned, and said, " So ! the new com- 
panion. What may your name be ? " 

" My name is Thirkleby." 

" Have you been in service before ? " 

" No." 

" Millward was a good woman, but over-ofiicious. They had 
to get rid of her. You are young, too young for the situatjon." 

" I regret that Miss Chevalier did not consult you previous 
to engaging me. It was a lamentable oversight" 

" How do you get on with my dear friend ? " 

" Would it not be best to learn that from her ? " 

"What are you doing here? Who is this soldier? Is he 
a brother or a cousin 7 " 

" I will answer such questions when put to me by Miss 
Chevalier." 

" No offence meant. My name is Bilbie, Now allow me 
in all frankness to give you a piece of advice, kindly intended. 
I trust you will receive it in the same spirit. Remember 
your place. Never presume." 
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The little lady flourished her finger at Georgie, and tripped 
up the stairs and left her, 

" Now," said the girl to Samson, " I pass on Miss Imper- 
tinent's recommendation to you. Remember your place. 
Never presume. Your place is in the awkward squad, and 
it is presumption in you to come here repeatedly, and above 
all gossiping about me to the servants." 

" Are not the maids more civil to you than at first ? " 

" I prefer their pertness combined with ignorance. Now 
go — and come here no more." 

" I cannot go. I am to await Sir John. I have a letter ID 
deliver." 

"A duplicate of mine, doubtless. Your master is in an 
apologetic mood to-day." 

" Hah ! " exclaimed Samson, his Tace flushing and his 
whole body agitated with strong emotion. "You complain 
of me talking. It is I who have to regret it. I would I had 
bit my finger off before I told my captain who you were. 
Before he knew, he was all for running his sword through 
the body of your fine baronet." 

" What do you say ? " asked Georgie, clutching the banister 
and turning cold. 

The answer was delayed by another arrival, that of the 
Reverend Emmanuel Hirsch. 

" What name ? " asked the parlour-maid, and when she failed 
to pronounce it, "Shay it as if you wash schneezin' — not 
Hirss but Hirsch," said the Jew. 

As he passed Georgie on the stairs, he leered at her and 
would have spoken, but she drew away, and looked over the 
banister into the well of the staircase. He uttered a grunt 
and went on his way to the drawing-room. As soon as the 
parlour-maid had withdrawn — 

" Now," said Geoi^ie, " tell me at once what you 
mean." 

" I mean what I say. When my captain returned last night 
he was very angry. He had had a quarrel with your baronet 
— all about you. He told me so, and it was just as if it must 
come to fighting. My captain is a great man with the sword, 
and he is just as good wi' the pistols. He said that, said he. 
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' I will either pink him in the liver or put a leaden ball 
through his heart,' Them was his words." 

Samson stepped forward and drew close to the foot of the 

stair, whereupon the girl, without thinlcing, retreated a step 
upward. This he noticed immediately, and in his fevered, 
j^ous mood resented. He burst away from his subject to 
exclaim, " Oh, you stand too high for me, I reckon, and -must 
look down on such as me ! It was not so once, when we was 
at Wellcombe and played marbles together." 

" We were children then," 

" It is since you have known this baronet that you have 
taken these airs on you and put on a dislike to me. You 
scorns and despises me as dirt ! " 

" Indeed, I do not despise you, Mr. Furze." 

" Mister Furze ! " sneered the private. " It was Samson 
once, but now your Royal Highness Mister Furzes me. I 
will not have it. I am not to be treated thus. You thought 
nothing of your royal blood at one time, or were ashamed of 
it, till you came to know this baronet." 

" Samson Furze, be reasonable. Do not speak in this way 
or I shall withdraw altogether. At the moment I endure your 
impertinence only in consideration of old times, and because I 
want to know further about this quarrel." 

" Oh yes, about this quarrel ! " said the young man 
savagely. "You are vastly concerned lest Sir John should 
get a scratch ; you squealed out at Ashburton when I drew 
a little of his blood. If Captain le Gryce had not shown 
the white feather now, he would have spotted him like a hare. 
That frightens you, does it ? I would to God I had not said 
a word of who you are, and then I should be carrying a 
challenge and not that beg-pardon." 

In his heat of anger and gall of wounded pride Samson 
pressed nearer again and put his hand on the banister. 
Geo^ie again backed a step. 

" I am not fit to breathe the same air," pursued the angry 
man, "not to stand on the same footing as your High and 
Mightiness." He rattled the banister as he spoke. " Thank 
God I I have something to boast of — 1 come of honest blood 
in an honest way, and our simple folk at Wellcombe value 
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that above all the royal blood that has overflowed its channel 
and run down the gutter ! " 

" Furze ! " exclaimed Geor^ie, turning chalk - white with 
anger, "stay in the hall and deliver the note, if it must be. 
But I shall take good care that if you show your face here 
again you shall be kicked out of the house." 

Then she turned about, went slowly upstairs, her heart 
beating furiously, entered her bedroom, locked the door, threw 
herself into a chair, and covered her face. 



CHAPTER XLII 
TO JERUSALEM 

GEORGIE sat for a quarter of an hour in her bedroom 
brooding over her troubles, hot with resentment 
gainst both Samson and Le Gryce, alarmed at the thought 
mat a duel might have been fought on her account. 

Samson's story had been incoherent, but it was plun 
enough to her that the quarrel of the previous night had 
threatened to produce serious consequences. Sir John had 
reproached her for fighting her own batdes and not leaving 
it to men — as himself — to fight them for her, and this was the 
result 

A tap at the door and a message from Miss Chevalier, 
that she would be pleased if Miss Thirkleby would descend ; 
there were several ladies who desired to be introduced. 

Accordingly, having composed heiself as well as she was 
able, Georgie went down. 

On opening the door of the dravring-room she saw that a 
good many persons had arrived, in addition to those who had 
passed her on the staircase. There was the dean talking to 
Miss Chevalier, an amiable gentleman with a pasty face 
encircled by whiskers of white hair like the moon on a 
foggy night 

Her appearance caused a general arrest in the conversation, 
and all eyes were directed towards her. 

Miss Bilbie at once trotted up to her with a smile of the 
utmost friendliness, and held out her hand. "We are old 
acquaintances," she said, "and need no introduction." 

She was followed by Mrs. Homblower, who made a formal 
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salutation and said, " We have had the pleasure of meeting, 
thoughnot of speaking. I am charmed to make your acquaint- 
ance, which I trust will ripen into friendship. My first 
husband was the Honourable Vincent Flower, son of Lord 
Macturk. No doubt you have heard of my family. I mean 
that of my first husband — the Flowers. I shall be soon hoping 
to see you at my house. My daughters will love to make 
your acquaintance." 

The rest of the ladies pressed forward, treading on each 
other's heels, elbowing each other out of the way, not 
wdting to be introduced by the hostess but introducing 
themselves. And Georgie could hear asides : " How 
distingue]" "Do you mark the likeness — in the lip, the 
profile?" "What a princess - like carriage!" "How 
beautiful ! " 

She preserved her coolness and was courteous but reserved 
Miss Chevalier fluttered in and out among her guests whisper- 
ing, smirking, nodding; whilst the missionary put bis finger 
to his white, or parti^y white, cravat, and loosened it about 
his throat, whilst he held up his chin in the air and moved 
his lips like a fowl drinking. 

The dean, bland and self-conscious, began sentences, but 
had to drop them, owing to the audience having their 
attention diverted from him, and the topic on which it 
had been called t<^ether, to making the acquaintance of 
Georgie. 

After a while, however, he was able to recover his ground. 
He cleared his throat, and announced to the ladies and 
gentlemen — of the latter, besides the dubious Hebrew 
specimen, there was only one present, a banker — that they 
were assembled for business. 

" Come by me," said Miss Bilbie, holding Georgie by the 
hand. " We will sit on that settee tc^ether. The dean will 
open proceedings." 

" No, that will not do, Miss Bilbie," said the Honourable 
Hornblower. " You are not to engross our dear Miss 
Thtrkleby. I claim her as belonging to me." 

The dean promenaded with a swinging walk, till he had 
cleared a little space in the middle of the room, and then, 
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poising himself on one foot with the other raised, as if about 
to prance, he began — 

" It is a proud and a pleasurable moment for me to have to 
sp>eak a few poor sentences in this elect and pious assembly. 
You will all hear — I shall hear — what Mr. Hirsch has to say 
relative to the repatriation of the Jews ; but yet allow me to 
remark that 1 may not be able wholly to agree with everything 
that he advances. Miss Chevalier, we are indebted to you 
for the pleasure which we assure ourselves that we shall derive 
from listening. The speaker on this occasion is not my poor 
self with a faltering tongue, but a converted Jew, who will 
dilate on a subject of, I may say, supreme importance. We 
all know that the restoration of the Jews will result in the 
revivification of the Gentiles. I am well assured that the 
speaker wilt be well able to instruct, admonish, and please 
us — not that I shall be able to endorse all his views and 
sanction all his arguments. I give freely my presence here, 
in the attitude and position of a hearer, and I beg you to 
give him good attention. Not that you must suppose I admit 
total and unqualified acquiescence if I make no articulate 
protest. I am a listener, and I reserve my opinion. With 
this proviso let me introduce to you the Reverend Emmanuel 

The speaker indicated now advanced. He was in shabby 
black, his linen crumpled and by no means clean, and his 
chin unshaven. 

" I am," said he, shaking his legs and then stretching and 
adjusting his arms, as though his garments incommoded him, 
" I am de organising zechretary of de socetat for de rebatria- 
tion of de chosen peobJe in dere own land. Allow me to 
shake 'ands." 

He went directly to Georgina, who retreated and placed her 
arms behind her back. 

He smiled greasily at her, with palm extended. 

" I should like," said she, " the rehabilitation of the Jew 
before we proceed to his repatriation." 

Finding his advances were not accepted, Mr. Hirsch turned, 
holding out his hand to others, 

"Sir," said the dean, "to some of us, at least, time is 
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piedous. We have come to this house at some inconveni- 
ence, at an early hour. May we ask you at once to open the 
subject Not that I would force you unduly — but that you 
would consider the value of our time." 

" It ish well," said tlje missionary. " Ach ! it is fine, de 
prophecy. De chosen peoble is all to go back to Jeru- 
salem, de city of David— dat have been trodden underfoot 
of de Gentiles. But we must help de prophecy to come true, 
We must put our shoulder to de wheel and make prophecy 
come true. We must give monish to make it come true. 
We sail put our feet on de necks of kings, and we sail have 
queens to be nussing moders to our leedle families. Ach 1 
Miss Chevalier, and ladies all, ve sail all have leedle families. 
But how sail we get to Jerusalem ? Dat will take ships. And 
ships will take sailors. And de sailors will take monish. 
There we want of you 'elp. Ladies and shentlemen," flapping 
his elbows, like a waterbird trying to rise, "you sail assist us — 
we sail see." 

An interruption was caused by the arrival of a lady, Miss 
Fullolove, a feeble person who looked as though she had been 
put in a copper with soda and bad been drawn out limp with 
all the colour washed out of her. The Jew wdted, then 
resumed his discourse. 

" Ach ! It ish wonderful ! But it will cost moche monish. 
I have an idee. It is a beautiful idee. We of de house of 
Israel be all of de tribe of Judah and of LevL But where be 
de Oder tribes ? Let us find de oder tribes, and let us all go 
'appy and loving and reconciled togedder to Jerusalem. And 
I link I know where to find de lost tribes. But it will cost 
moche monish. I must find de arguments. I must search 
de libraries. I must examine de manuscripts and mummies. 
I know ver' well I can prove de English peoble to be de lost 
tribes, and we will then all go back togedder to Jerusalem. 
Ach ! it will be lovelie. Ach ! it will be deleedous. But it 
wilt cost monish for each to prove to belong to a lost tribe. 
To prove all dat I must examine manuscripts and mummies. 
I must get on my stomick and crawl imder de coronation 
throne at Westminstaire. I must examine de Jacob's pillow 
which is dare wid a microscope. And the authorities at 
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Westminstaite will want to be feed — will ask for moiuBh. But 
consider, my dear ladies, I will show you, if yon will find me 
a little payment, to what tribes you belong. I will make it 
plain, I will prove all dat I will write it all out on pepper. 
But it will cost moche monish, and den we will all sail t»ck 
in our boat t<%edder to Jerusalem. Oh de 'appy time t Oh de 
glorious season I We will all love one anodder so I and we 
will sit under dcr vines and fig trees, U^edder, and de Gentiles 
shall serve us wid chocolate and sherbet. I have a beautiful 
broder, who will go wid Miss Chevalier. And achl dis 
young lady, they say has de blood royaL I will prove — I will 
show " — 

At that moment the door opened, and the parlour-maid, 
looking in with a frightened face, said to her mistress, r^ard- 
less of the impassioned speaker and his periods, "Please 
ma'am, you are wanted immediately ! " 

"I — I wanted!" said Miss Chevalier. "I am engaged. 
I cannot attend. Run, my dear Geo^na, if you will be so 
obliging, and see what it is." 

The girl rose to obey. But the maid continued to urge — 
" If you please, miss — you really must come. It is something 
dreadful" 

" Dreadful ! What is dreadful ? " 

The speaker had ceased. He stood with his mouth shut, 
looking reproachfully ' at the hostess and indignandy at the 
maid. But he seized the opportunity to shake himself in 
the ill-fitting garments into what would be, momentarily, 
greater ease. 

The maid said something in a low tone to Georgie^ who 
uttered a cry ; her face at once expressed horror, and she rushed 
from the room. 

"What is it?" again inquired Miss Chevalier. 

"Please, ma'am, it concerns Sir John. He has been 
hurt" 

"Hurtl How hurt? ^\'hat do you mean ? " 

" Do, ma'am, please, ma'am, come and see." 

The old lady reluctantly went. 

"It really appe^ to me," said the dean, "thai we ought 
not to remain. Not but what the alarm may be " — 
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The door opened. Georgina entered with a face white as a 
sheet 

" Miss Chevalier desires me to ask you kindly to go," she 
said, in a restrained voice. " A most shocking event has taken 
place. Sir John has been stabbed." 



CHAPTER XLIII 
TO JERICHO ! 

" Tl /T Y nephew, John ! Oh, good gracious me 1 What 

iVX *■'' "^y servants do?" exdaimed Miss Chevalier 
on reaching the hall, where she saw all the domestics 
assembled about the door into the captain's cabin. "What 
is it? What has happened? How did it take plai^? 
Where is he?" 

"Please, ma'am," said Thomas, the lady's maid, "the 
young soldier Furze has been waiting in the hall with a letter 
for Sir John, and when Sir John arrived, ma'am, he called 
Mr, Furze to him into his private apartments. The next we 
heard was — that is to say, Eliza it was, she was in the hall — 
she heard an exclamation, and then Furze dashed out, 
wild like, ran to the door, and in a moment was out in the 
street. EUza, thinking something was the matter, calls 
Sarah Jane, as it is her place to attend on the young master, 
and Sarah Jane she was at the top of the house, and 
Elizabeth Anne had to go after her. When she came down, 
she went into Sir John's room, and found him fallen on 
the floor and bleeding terrible. She was dreadftiUy 
frightened, and we was all scared. Will you go in, miss? 
Cook is with him. She did not mind. But there be a lot of 
blood about." 

" I go in ! " gasped Miss Chevalier. "I am physically 
incapable. I faint at the sight of blood. What was it all 
about ? " 

" Please, miss, no one knows." 

" Oh, how dreadful ! how appulling I Is it mortal ? " 
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" I do not know, miss. No one of us can telL Perhaps 
cook may — she is in with him. Shall I call her out ? " 

" No — no ! not on any account. She must remain with 
John — and there may be blood. I cannot bear the sight of it. 
Has a doctor been fetched ? " 

"No, miss. We did not know whom to bring. Your 
doctor, Bacon, is away, and you don't like his assistant, Mr. 
Masham, because of his principles ; and Dr. Brett is not in 
the cathedral set, and has a practice only among lower-class 
people, so we thought we had best consult you." 
" Where is Miss Thirkleby?" 

" Rease, ma'am, she have run away, and not even put on 
her bonnet nor goloshes, and it be raining streams." 

The dean now descended the staircase. He was a kind 
man, and, aware that something serious had taken place, he 
came to offer his assistance. Before leaving the drawing- 
room, however, he had advised the visitors not to leave in a 
rush, as the entrance hall was full, but to wait a couple 
of minutes, and then go away one by one, and pick up 
their mantles and umbrellas in the hall quietly and separately. 
On reaching the foot of the staircase the dean inquired 
what had happened. 

" Oh, Mr. Dean ! " gasped Miss Chevalier, " so dreadful ! 
My nephew has been hurt, stabbed, they tell me, and by quite 
a common soldier, and there is a lot of blood." 

Miss Chevalier, frightened and incoherent, pointed to the 
captain's cabin and said, " In there ! " 

The dean at once entered and shut the door gently behind 
him. 

Next moment Georgie arrived, followed by a medical man, 
the suigeon who lived five doors olT — that same Mr. Brett who 
was not in the cathedral seL 

When she had learned what had happened, without a 
moment's hesitation, without asking a question, Georgie had 
flown for a surgeon, who, as she knew, lived hard by, having 
seen the brass plate on his door. 

She conducted Mr. Brett at once to Sir John without 
looking to see who were in the hall, and regardless of the 
summons of Miss Chevalier to go to her. 
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"Oh, dear! Oh, dear me!" moaned the lady, unkii^ 
into a chair. " Thomas, I feel faint ! If the worst should 
happen I do not know how I should bear it The title and 
property would go to a man I do not caie for, and who has 
never called on me." 

Geoipe opened the door of the cabin, carrying a jug. 

" Elizabeth Anne, cold water at once," she said, and leaving 
the jug without re-entered the room. 

Miss Chevalier again called, but the call was disregarded. 

" Really ! " said the old lady, " I have a right to icnow what 
is going on. No one seems to attend to me ; I cannot get 
obeyed in my own house. I am dizzy. Thomas — some 
eau de Cologne." 

" What a nerve she have got 1 " exclaimed the parlour-maid 
" I'm willing, but I couldn't do it." 

" I wonder, now," said Miss Chevalier faintly, " when those 
people will come down." 

The people alluded to were her guests, and were on the 
move. 

They had been counselled by Dean Hedges not to increase 
the confusion below by a descent in a body, with its concom- 
itant—a scramble for hoods, goloshes, umbrellas, mantles, and 
shawls. 

The Reverend Emmanuel Hirsch had seized the 
opportunity. 

Stepping between the whole party and the door he said, 
" Ach ! dis mosh not be so. I am come long way. I have 
the coach paid. I go to mein hotel. I was invite here 
to speak, and I was told I should 'ave some monish. I 
am moche sorry if any ding 'ave 'appened, but I cannot 
back to my place go widout monish. Dear leddies .' make 
now a leedle collection for me, and den you shall all trigle out 
one by one." 

" He is right," said the Hon. Mrs. Homblower, snatching 
up a papier-machS card tray and presenting it. "Let me 
solicit subscriptions." 

Miss Bilbie precipitately caught the receptacle for alms 
from her. " Indeed, indeed, Mrs. Hornbtower, we cannot 
permit you, you of all people, to go about with this tray. It 
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is my place as treasurer and local secretary. You must 
positively resign the dish, and pray start the subscription. 
The plate stands with you." 

Mrs. Hombtower grew dark in the face with chagrin. 

"I am so sorry — I have left my purse behind," she 
stammered. 

"Oh, that is of no consequence," persisted the malicious 
little lady, with a glance out of the comers of her eyes at 
the resL "Mr. Burnett, the banker, is here." She tossed 
her chin towards an elderly gentleman with a loi^ arched 
neck, and the hair of his scruff rubbed away. "He mil 
honour your cheque. Write your name on this scrap of paper 
for the amount" 

Mrs. Homblower, confused, groped among her skirts. 

"How very fortunate," she said. "I really have my purse 
with me after alt — but, bless me, there is no more than a 
crown in it. Take that." 

"The widow's mite," said Miss Bilbie. Then, in place of 
making the round, the little lady took her station at the door, 
opposite Mr. Hirsch, who greedily eyed the coins as they were 
(kopped into the tray, and each contributor was then per- 
mitted to leave the room. 

The descending driblet, walking as if at a funeral, saw 
the servants gathered in the hall — irresolute, distracted ; Miss 
Chevalier in a chair with eau de Cologne applied to her 
temples and a green cut-glass bottle of smelling salts to her 
nose. 

The procession slowly advanced, and the foremost members 
recovered their articles of apparel 

Mr. Hirsch in the rear, however, dashed past the rest, with 
the card tray in his hand, that he had snatched from Miss 
Bilbie. 

" Ach ! dere is de dear leddie ! " he exclaimed, presenting 
himself before the hostess. "I must insist from you for 
a leedle contribution. I did come at your request " — 

At the same time the dean issued from the sickroom, and 
addressed Miss Chevalier. 

" My dear madam, I can report to you the condition of 
your poor nephew. I grieve to say" — 
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" You will hab to give me some monish I I was invite here 
to speak," intemiptcd Mr. Hirsch, " and de JewB dey be 
looking eberywhere for 'elp, for 'elp from you." 

"Will you oblige me by standing back?" said Dean 
Hedges. " At the present moment we are too much engaged 
to listen to your advocacy ; not but that at another time " — 

" But yes, 1 say," urged Mr. Hirsch, " I must have my 
monish. You are a decan ! You ver" rich. PoU donner 
wetter you must give me some 'elp. De leddies ab 'dped, 
and sail you a shentleman, an elderly shentleman, a decan, 
'old your 'and ? " 

" Mr, Hirsch," said the dean, " may I trouble you to stretdi 
your legs and make the best of your way to Jericho — at 
once ? " 

Then, turning to Miss Chevalier, " My dear madam, your 
nephew has received a bayonet stab. The wound is serious 
and ugly, and there has been a considerable effusion of blood. 
Very serious consequences are to be apprehended should any 
vital organ have been touched, but yet I will not say that this 
is the case. Under the most favourable circumstances his 
recovery must be slow, and will be full of risk of relapse. He 
will require the most careful and assiduous nursing." 

" But where — oh, good gracious me ! where shall I find a 
nurse? My poor maids have their feet and hands worn to 
stumps — and I doubt if they have the courage. I do not 
know where to look for one." 

"Do not let that concern you, Miss Chevalier," said the 
dean. " Miss Thirkleby has offered — and the surgeon and I 
are both struck with her remarkable aptitude, her nerve, 
her coolness, and her quickness of apprehension. Not but 
that I think it would be advisable as well to have a woman 
whom you should call in to assist, so as to relieve her 
occasionally." 

" May I hab your leedle subscribtion ? " The voice of Mr. 
Hirsch was audible, and the tray with the clinking coins was 
thrust under the chin of the dean. The missionary had 
been executing a revolution, going about among the servants 
soliciting help to meet his pecuniary liabilities and to further 
the cause of the return of the elect. 
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" Will you go, Mr. Hirsch ? Will you go ? " asked the dean 
irritably. " There is a time and a place for everything, especi- 
ally for the advocacy of so sublime a cause. Far be it from 
me to throw cold water on it, but at this time and here we 
have other matters engaging our attention. Ladies," said 
he, addressing some of those who lingered on although 
beshawled and beclogged, in the hopes of learning some- 
thing further of what had taken place, " ladies, we shall have 
the pleasure of meeting again on a more auspicious occasion." 

The dean bowed to Miss Bilbie and the rest — Mrs. Hom- 
blower had already withdrawn. 

" Ach, Mr. Decan — ^your sub " — 

"Mr. Hirsch — to Jericho with you — and be hanged — not 
but what " — 

At that moment from the nether world rose the boy who 
cleaned the boots and knives, in wild excitement, and bursting 
with news. 

"I say ! " he cried, " here's a go and a to^io — at the 
barracks, that there Private Furze have gone and shot hisself 
through the 'ed." 



CHAPTER XLIV 

IN HER HANDS 

THE surgeon, Mr. Brett — he was not entitled to be 
addressed as "doctor," but such distinctiDns aie 
not attended to by the ignorant — was a middle-aged man. 

He drew Miss Thirkleby out of the sickroom into the adjoin- 
ing library. 

He was short, thick-set, of a muddy complexion, with quick 
dark eyes, poor features, and was in the intermediate condition 
between shaven and bearded. He might be either with 
advantage. The indeterminate condition was unsatisfactory. 
He wore a brown coat, grey waistcoat, and black trousers, as 
though in dressing he had caught up and assumed portions of 
three different suits, and his trousers were frayed at the feet 

In manner, as in appearance, he was uncouth, yet there was 
a force and straightforwardness in his dealing and speech 
which impressed on those he addressed a conviction thax he 
was a man of ability. 

His deficiency in polish, his ungainliness, and disregard for 
his exterior had stood in the way of his being taken up by the 
best-class people in the town. 

" I don't know who you are," said Mr. Brett, when he and 
Geoi^ie were tt^ether in the library, " whether a sister, cousin, 
or a servant" 

" I am neither of the former and something of the latter — 
a companion." 

" Nor do I know your name." 

"Thirkleby." 

" Well, then. Miss Thirkleby. If you are going to under- 
take the nursing of this case " — 
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" Then I will tell you plainly and precisely what I want" 

"You will oblige me." 

"Oh, it is not to oblige you. It is what you must know. 
If you won't do it, leave it alone. If you will, then obey to 
the letter. Do you hear ? I will enter into no surgical details, 
because they would be Chinese to you. What is your ex- 
perience in nureing?" 

" None, but I may have aptitude. I have good will." 

" So be it. Then, no fads of your own — mind thaL As far 
as I have seen, but that is little, you are likely to suit 
Practically, the lifb or death of the patient will depend on you. 
Divide the chances of his living by four. Three of the 
chances are in your hands, in mine only one. As to the 
surgical treatment, that is simplicity itself. I have but a plain 
course to take, and I will take it. The great responsibility 
will rest with you. Look at that man in the other room. H 
he is alive six days hence he will owe that life to you — under 
God; not to me. Any fool who has passed the College of 
Surgeons could do my work as well as me. You understand 
this?" 

"Yes." 

"And you undertake this enormous responsibility?" 

She hesitated but for a moment, drew a long breath, and 
said, " Yes. There is no one else. Cook is kind and willing, 
but she is not absolutely trustworthy, having a ftuling. As to 
the other servants, with the best intentions they would be 
hampered by their duties in the house, and of their quahfica- 
tions I know nothing. Oh, if I had Alse ! " 

"Who?" 

"An old woman at Wellcombe." 

"Write for her. This case will be a long one." 

Georgina considered for a moment, then said, " The servants 
would be liable to be called away and interfered with by Miss 
Chevalier. If I undertake the case — but undertake it I do — 
then let it be understood that I take my orders from you and 
from no one else. For the time I must be free from Miss 
Chevalier." 

"That is right I will see to it Now attend." 
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The surgeon looked to see that the door was closed. The 
cook was in the room with Sir John. 

He moved into the window, and Georgie accompanied him. 

She laid hold of one of the thick green curtains of rep and 
gripped it She was nervous at the prospect of the respoia- 
oili^ she had undertaken, but she was desirous not to allow 
it to be seen how timid she was. 

The surgeon's plain face was grave, and he now spoke O) 
her with slow emphasis, pausing between each sentence to 
ensure that she took in whkt he said, and assimilated it. 

"The wound is serious. Its gravity must not be disguised. 
The thread of a cobweb is all that the life of the patient hangs 
on, and we must see that this thread holds. A vital organ 
has been touched, but not pierced. What I dread is a sudden 
effusion of blood^the rupture of a vessel, in fact — and that 
the patient bleed to death. If what I fear takes place, not the 
ablest man in the profession could save him. He would be 
dead in a quarter of an hour. It will be sudden, and the end 
inevitable. Now you know the danger. Next, as to what 
must be done by you. All depends on this. He is to be 
kept quiet. There will be fever, he may become deliriouv 
Restlessness is what I dread, and yet restlessness is inevitable. 
He must be handled most gingerly. He must not be allowed 
to turn and toss in his bed. He must be kept cool and be 
soothed. It is a most fortunate, providential element in the 
case, that this afTair took place where it did, in his own bed- 
room. Had it happened at a distance, and it had been 
necessary to transport him to his home, the result would 
probably have been fatal. You are listening ? " 

She nodded. 

" Nature has great recuperative powers. If he can be kept 
from violent movement, and from agitation of the mind, which 
might superinduce restlessness of the body, and that for a few 
days, I trust we shall be able to pull him through." He 
paused and added gravely, " Under God's blessing." Then 
he proceeded with his directions. 

"Everything, humanly speaking, depends on the preserva- 
tion of quiet. I can be of little assistance. I shall call in 
twice, perhaps thrice in the day. But his life actually reposes 
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in your hands. It lies with you to keep him as nearly 
motionless as may be. Put away every disturbing element 
let no person come near him who may fidget him. A cold 
wet cloth, dipped in fresh spiing water, and wrung out, applied 
constantly to keep down inflammation, and renewed repeatedly. 
Also, if his brain be excited, cold water and vin^;ar on his 
brow; that is what you will have to look to. Do you under- 
stand ? " 

"Perfectly." 

The cook put in her head. 

"Please, sir, the missus wants to come in, now there's no 
dreadful sights." 

" The very thing to be prevented," said Mr. Brett " I will 
speak to her." 

The surgeon and Geoi^ie returned to the bed-chamber. 
Miss Cheralier, satisfied that no blood would be visible, had 
entered the room already, supported by the dean, and would 
have rushed to her nephew and kissed him, unless held back 
by Dean Hedges. 

" Oh, my dear John ! How terrible I What a prodigiously 
shocking affair ! Tell me all about it. How came that wicked 
young man to do it 7 And fancy 1 — he has shot himself, and 
has gone into eternity with all these crimes on his bead, and 
broke up our meeting also for the Restoration of the Jews. 
How are you feeling now? The case is not so grave as has 
been represented, I am sure." 

" The case is every whit as grave as I have stated," said Mr. 
Brett, "and, madam, it is absolutely necessary that my patient 
be left alone and not disturbed. I forbid any running in and 
out of this room." 

" Forbid I " exclaimed Miss Chevalier, bridling up. " For- 
bid ! in-deed ! " 

" If I am to have the management of the case, I must 
manage it as I think proper. Unless my directions be carried 
out, I cannot answer for the consequences." 

" I desire further advice," said Miss Chevalier, netUed at 
the p>eremptory manner of the surgeon. 

"That is as you please, madam." 

The dean saw that want of tact on the practitioner's part 
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and touchiness on that erf the old ladjr weie likdy to lead to & 
scene, and that disadrantageODs to the side man. 

He inteiposed. 

" My dear old friend," said he, taking Miss Chevalier's hand, 
"you must understand that in sickness the medical practi- 
tioner is entitled to be a despot Far be it from me to say 
that where there are complications no second advice should 
be sought But the question is — are there complications?'' 

" I wish for a consultation," said Miss Chevalier, " that my 
mind may be set at ease." 

Sir John turned his bead on the pillow and said with a 
smile, " My dear aunt, I have absolute, unqualified trust in 
my doctor. Allow me, so long as I have my Acuities at 
command, to decide in this matter. I place myself unre- 
servedly in the hands of Mr. Brett" 

"And pray, who is to nuree you, John?" asked the old 
lady. 

" I have offered my services — and if you will allow me I 
will write for a woman at Wellcombe whom I can trust, to 
come to my assistance." 

" Really and upon my word ! " exclaimed Miss Chevalier. 
"What do you know about nursing? Where is your ex- 
perience. Have you ever had any?" 

She paused for an answer. There was none. 

"No, indeed, I cannot hear of this. It is very romantic 
and self-devoted, and all that ; and knowing, as I do, who you 
are, 1 appreciate the offer with profound gratitude. But I 
must have at least a nurse whom I can rely upon as having 
been accustomed to such cases. And then — to send to 
Wellcombe for an assistant. It is too absurd! I know 
nothing about her. I will not hear of it. No, Miss Thirkleby, 
no. If the case is as serious as is represented, it would not be 
right to have anyone here but a duly qualified person." 

" Madam," said Mr. Brett, " I know but too well what hired 
nurses are. I have had sad experience with them. There is 
not one in this town I could trust, with whom I have had to 
do, as I am sure I could trust Miss — Miss — I fo^et her 

" Stay ! " said Georgie, stepping forward. " It is for Sir 
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John to decide. Can you listen to me, Sir John, if I put the 
case plainly ? " 

He smiled and said " Yes," and looked at her. 

" It is this. Your condition. Sir John, is most critical. 
Your life depends on your nurse more than on your doctor; 
and depends, fiinher, on your being kept perfectly quiet Your 
nurse will have to watch you night and day, and restrain you, 
if restive. I will do my utmost ; I will do everything exactly 
as the doctor orders, and nothing beyond. I will shut the 
door against everyone I am not allowed to admit. I will not 
shut my eyes nor leave you for one hour. I will give you your 
medicine to the minute. That is what I can and will do. On 
the other hand, I am ignorant, I have had no experience. I 
am timorous, and I am stupid. But I know where I am 
ignorant, and I have a will, and if I will to do a thing — ^you 
may tear me to pieces before I will give it up. Now, Sir John 
— choose what you will have." 

" You will not leave me. I can have no other choice but 
you," said he. " As I have an absolute, unqualified trust in 
my doctor, even so have I an absolute, unquatified trust in mjr 
nuise. Dear aunt, allow me the sick man's privilege — to have 
my way. I have chosen my surgeon, and — " 

"No, indeed, John. Miss Thtrkleby brought him here 
without consulting me." 

" Now he is here, I am convinad I could not be better off. 
It is another item in my debt I owe to Miss Thirkleby. Allow 
me, aunt, to choose my nurse." 

"I wash my hands of it," said Miss Chevalier. "If you 
die, no blame attaches to me. I would have done my best — 
she will be responsible." 

" And if I live," said Sir John, " to her I will owe that 
life." 



CHAPTER XLV 

A NEW OCCUPATION 

A FTER some demur and several tei^iversations, Hiss 
/\^ Chevalier accepted the situation, moved thereto mainly 
Dy the persuasion of Dean Hedges, who took pains to induce 
her to acquiesce in what his common sense assured him was 
the best arrangement 

The little he had seen of Mr. Brett had impressed him 
favourably. Every man is inclined to admire his own opposite. 
Partly due to his position, partly because congenital, the dean 
was a man who never pronounced a decided opinion without 
providing it with back doors for evasion. He coutd not make 
a statement without smothering it in qualifications. In Brett 
he was brought face to face with a man who knew his own 
mind, and spoke what he thought with directness and decision. 
And, for the same reason, the good old gentleman was pro- 
foundly struck with Georgie. He himself could no more 
take a straight line than a man with the palsy could draw 
one. 

Reluctantly Miss Chevalier was induced to submit to be 
excluded from her nephew's chamber till he should be pro- 
nounced convalescent, and she was persuaded to allow Georgie 
unlimited control over the sickroom. 

Miss Chevalier was a lady who treasured a grievance, which 
she hugged and dandled. She was a lady, moreover, who 
loved to perform this operation under the eyes of her friends. 
She disliked being left long alone. She must have someone 
to whom to talk, above all who would pet her and make a fuss 
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with her. If she had not a visitor, she must have a com- 
panion; if deprived of a companion, she fell back on a 
servant. 

"As everyone is aware," said she to Thomas, "I am Sir 
John Chevalier's aunt, and I do think that in this matter I 
might have been considered and consulted. But everything 
has been taken out of my hands. Yet, should the worst 
happen — which God forbid — ^all the blame will accrue to me 
for not having insisted on engaging the services of a competent 
surgeon and of a professional nurse. No one thinks of that. 
It will be cast at me from all sides, and how can I excuse 
myself except by saying that I acted as the dean advised ; and 
yet I know him so well, that, when that happens, he will wriggle 
out of it and leave me to be the object for general reproach. 
Happily, I am the meekest and most forbearing of women. 
But I have my feelings, and they have been hurt, though I 
allow no one to see it. We must have the street littered with 
straw and the door-knocker tied up in chamois leather. Will 
you see to that, Thomas ? " 

" I beg your pardon, ma'am, but it is not my place." 

"No, to be sure. Of course not. 1 did not mean you to 
do it, but Sarah Jane." 

"I beg your pardon, miss, but the upper-housemaid has 
nothing to do with the doorstep or knocker. That belongs to 
the under-housemaid." 

" Of course, kindly tell her." 

" I beg your pardon, but that will hardly do, with all 
respect. They will not take orders from me. If you will 
allow me, ma'am, to ring the bell you can tell the parlour- 
maid, and she will convey your orders to the upper- 
housemaid, who will communicate them to the under- 
housemaid." 

"And," said Miss Chevalier, "we must have a paper 
stuck up with ' Kind inquiries at the Back Door' Do you 
think the under-housemaid would be good enough to aflfix 
that ? " 

" I will see, ma'am. If not, I daresay the gardener can be 
got to do it" 

" By the way, Thomas," said Miss Chevalier, "I am a little 
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uneas]^ about Miss Thirkleby. She is nursine Sir John, and 
my daily, hourly prayer is that he may recover. But it Strikes 
me that he may suppose such a recovery is due to her 
attention, and gratitude may ripen into an attachmenL Of 
course, if it is as you say, that she is of illustrious biith, 
then" — 

" Please, ma'am, I only know what Private Furze said." 

"But, goodness gracious me! suppose it were a deluuon; 
suppose that he only fancied it And the unfortunate and 
miserable man cannot have been sane. Then the case would 
be very serious. I should never forgive myself for alknring 
Miss Thirkleby to nurse my nephew." 

In the meantime Georgie was engaged in attendance on the 
wounded man. 

She was quiet in all her movements, unobtrusive in her 
attentions, and did not speak unnecessarily. 

For some time Sir John was alert to what was going on, and 
considered that much more was being made of his case than 
it deserved. The inflammation attendant on the healing had 
not yet set in. 

"Miss Thirkleby," said he, "if I had not used that twist 
and turned up his hand, just as I did at Ashburton — do you 
remember? — when I knocked the foil from his hand, he would 
this time have inevitably written Finis mth his bayonet-point 
to the silly little story of my life. I was speaking to him 
about his tittle-tattling in the kitchen, and his annoying you 
by his visits. Then, I do not know what took me, but I went 
to the hearth to poke the fire. You know aunt's funny way; 
She never allows the bright poker to be used — it gives trouble 
to the servants to clean it. So in the comer is always a dirty 
little crooked bit of iron for use. To humour her I employ 
this. Well, whilst I was standing with this wretched concern 
in my hand, all at once Furze whipped out his bayonet and 
struck at me, a down stroke. By instinct rather than thought 
of danger, I dealt a twist to his weapon and jarred his hand, 
but not before he had sheathed it in me." 

" You must not talk, Sir John." 

" I cannot help it ! It is all so funny and so inex- 
plicable. \Vhat on earth can have set the young fellow 
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against me? Was be accounted r^ht in his mind at Well- 
combe ? " 

"I will not answer your questions. You must not speak. 
I shall go into the next room. I am nurse, and as despotic 
as the doctor." 



CHAPTER XLVI 
THE DEAN'S DISCOVERY 

SIR JOHN'S condition remained without aggravation 
throughout the day, but during the night he became 
feverish, with a disposition to restlessness. 

He slept at times, and at other times was mentally confused, 
uttered incoherent words, and turned his head from side to 
side on the pillow, without, however, making any attempt to 
move his body. 

In the early morning the cook good-naturedly came in to 
reheve Georgie. 

"I have brought you, miss, a cup of hot tea and some 
buttered toast," said the woman, with kindliness in her tone, 
" and I do insist now as you go and lie down." 

The utmost, however, that Georgie could be induced to 
yield was to go into the adjoining library and lie there on the 
little sofa, with a rug — the Astrakhan n^ given her by Sir 
Thomas — ^drawn over her. Anxiety, even then, prevented hei 
from even dozing. 

" You see, miss, this can't go on," said the cook. " It may 
be you have writ for someone to come to you from Wellcombc^ 
But her can't be here for some days, and if the young master 
has to be watched and nursed, we must have you peart so as 
to do it There now, shut your eyes. If anything 'appens, I 
will call you," 

But sleep she could not, and sleep she would not. Her 
mind was too active, her heart too full of care. The fear was 
ever on her lest in an access of pain, not realising what he 
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vas doing, he might start up in his bed and attempt to leave 
it, with what result she had been forewarned. 

However, as the night drew towards day, and that deeper 
drop in the temperature took place which precedes the coming 
of dawn, he became more easy, his brain clearer, and his 
temperature less hot 

During the afternoon the dean called; Georgie heard his 
voice in the hall, and he tapped at the door. She had no 
scruple in admitting him ; he was gentle and considerate in 
his movements, his voice regulated, and his address not 
exacting. 

The young baronet, looking at Georgie, said, "Whilst 
the dean is here would you mind going to my aunt, Miss 
Thirkleby, and conveying to her my affectionate remem- 
brances, and you will comfort her by my assurances that I am 
better?" 

"Very well," answered Georgie, "I will do so; and, Mr. 
Dean, may I ask you ere you leave to pull the bell three 
times sharply. That is a signal agreed to between us for the 
cook to come." 

Then she left and quickly entered the drawing-room, where 
was Miss Chevalier. 

That lady might have noticed that the girl's self-assertion 
and defiant manner had passed away, had she not been too 
much engrossed in herself to observe anything. 

" My dear Miss Thirkleby," said she, partly rising from her 
easy-chair, "how is my poor boy? I have not slept a wink 
all night, thinking of him." 

" He is not worse, and considers himself better." 

" And you — were you up the whole of last night ? " 

" Yes — that is, till five, when cook came." 

" But you must positively go to bed this ensuing night Of 
course, I can pay for a suitable nurse, and shall be pleased to 
do so, if allowed." 

" I cannot abandon my post. I have undertaken to nurse 
him. I promised both him and Mr. Brett" 

" Oh, Mr. Brett ! He is nothing. You must not wear 
yourself out, or I shall have two sick persons on my hands, 
and that would drive my servants into revolt. They are very 
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good and willing, but they must not be imposed upon. If 
money were an object — but it is not " — 

" I have been so bold as to write for Alse Giylls. I can 
trust her, hut till she arrives I positively must stand at the 
helm." 

" I cannot think how you can endure it," said Miss 
Chevalier. "It is stuffy in a sickroom. I myself cannot 
bear it for more than a minute. A hired nurse is paid to 
inhale the atmosphere." 

"When you are anxious about the patient, and know that 
his life depends on you, you forget about the stuffiness." 

" I could not do it. And there is really no need for it, 
when persons can be hired for the purpose, I trust you have 
some interesting books to read whilst in the sick chamber." 

"So far I have not needed them. Sir John demands 
incessant attention. Cloths dipped in ice-cold water must be 
applied every few minutes." 

" I could not do it. I am sure it would kill me." 

" Or the patient," said Georgie — and at once regretted her 
tartness. But Miss Chevalier had not noticed the observa- 
tion. Then, hastily, to cover the rudeness of the aside, 
Georgie said, " You must understand that his condition con- 
tinues most critical. Mr. Brett says that it is a tossmp 
whether he lives or not. Everything depends on a vessel 
that has been graced but not cut into." 

" Don't ! " besought Miss Chevalier, " I cannot endure 
details. They produce faintness in me. No one loves John 
more than I do. His mother, were she alive, would not more 
long to be at his side. But there are physical impossibilities 
to which one must give way. Whatever money can do I will 
do, and do cheerfully." 

"After to-night I shall be willing to have assistance. But 
to-night is one of too vital importance for me to think of being 
elsewhere. Mr. Brett says that the turn may occur then. 
The fever increases towards nightfall. At present Sir John 
has his senses about him, and I can manage him easily. And 
even if he becomes very restless " — 

" If you cannot control him you must have help." 

"Na Violence would be fatal If I cannot keep him 
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quiet, I wilt have none to hold him down. Nothing will 
av^L I wilt do my t>est, but if he gets beyond me it is alt 
over." 

" Do you mean to say ttiat he will die ? " 

"Yes, Ida" 

Miss Chevalier had hardly realised before how extreme was 
the danger. She remained silent a while. Then she said, 
" Do you say that it is possible he may die whilst you are in 
the room," 

" Certainly." 

"And perhaps in the middle of the night?" 

" 1 cannot say when." 

"But you would tie alone." 

"Yes— alone." 

" It cannot, must not tw. If poor John were to — I mean if 
the worst were to happen, it would be too awful for you to be 
alone, and for me also." 

" Vou would desire to be summoned ? You stiall assuredly 
be called." 

" Ko, no ; I have never seen anyone die. I could not beai 
iL I should never get over it But to be alone in the night 
with a dying person I " 

"Why not?" 

" It would t>e too awful." 

"Why so?" 

"Why so? Why, I cannot explain" — 

" If Sir John does die," said Georgia, " I had far rattier be 
alone with him at the time than have the room full. I judge 
by my own feelings. If I were dying I should desire to have 
no one with me, except perhaps one whom I could trust, who 
would hold my tiand and let me pass." 

" Don't talk like this. I am a bundle of nerves. I feel too 
deeply. I am all heart It is unfortunate — it stands in my 
way of rendering such assistance as I should like." 

Geoi^e, with the thought impressed on her of deatl), had 
lapsed into a reverie. She roused herself by an effort, shook 
herself, and, recovering from the relaxed position into which 
she had sunk in the chair, said, as the door opened, " Well, 
he must not, and he shall not, die ! We must trust in a 
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skilful sui^eon, careful nursing, and finally and supremely in 
strong beef tea." 

"No," said the dean, entering, "not finally in that, nor 
firstly either, Miss Thirkleby, but first and finally m Him in 
whose hands are the issues of life and death." 

" I meant," stammered Georgie, "after the crisis is over — 
then comes in the beef tea. After all, that is the great thing." 

"Oh, Mr, Dean," exclaimed Miss Chevalier, "you have 
seen him ! You think well of him ? Miss Thirkleby has been 
making me positively ill with her lugubrious anticipations." 

" I have just come from your nephew," answered the dean, 
looking irresolutely from the old to the young lady, as if 
uncertain to which he should address himself " I am no 
judge as to the condition of his wound, but I ttunk that I 
may say that it is advisable for his nurse to return — not but 
what she may have done quite right in coming here. Indeed, 
Sir John desired it. And I pulled the bell three times, and 
may I venture to ask whether the cook — I mean whether — far 
be it from me to suggest unnecessarily and uncalled for, that 
things are not right. The eye may be mistaken, but not when 
the nose proclaims the same fact, bears the same testimony. 
But yet "— 

" Good heavens ! " exclaimed Georgie, bewildered in the 
tangle in which the dean was involving himself and his hearers, 
in his efibrts to avoid making a positive statement. " What 
do you mean ? " 

And without wailing for an answer, understanding only that 
something was wrong, she darted down the stairs to the sick- 
room, to find that the cook who had taken her place — was 
dpsy. 



CHAPTEK XLVII 
FOUND 

GEORGIE'S heart darkened as though a blind had been 
drawn over it, and she said to herself, " No one else 
shall be with him — none — till Alse arrives." 

She looked at the patient. He was fevered, purple spots 
were on his cheeks, but he smiled when he saw her. 

" I am sorry — very sorry," said she. " Cook is good-natured, 
and very willing, and I thought better of her. But she has a 
great fault, and that has revealed itself too soon. Vou shall not 
be left with her again." 

"She would have turned me out of bed under the plea of 
making it," said Sir John, " And when the dean interfered 
she called him a reverend old cock." 

"She shall trouble you no more," said Georgie. "I am 
going to give you a cold compress at once." 

" it was the dean's face — he, accustomed to the adulation 
of the chapter. It shook me with laughing. I could not 
help it. And he ran out of the room." 

Georgie remained with the sick man the rest of the day. 
She took a book of travels from the library and, at bis request, 
read aloud to bim. 

But he did not seem to hear much of the lection ; sometimes 
he dozed, at other times was light-headed. Yet, even if not 
following, the sound of her voice soothed him, and he roused 
and asked for a continuance when she ceased, thinking he was 
not listening. 

The dusk of the winter's evening fell brown and sad. She 
could read no longer. Then the housemaid came in with the 
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gardener to oAer assistance, and Sir John allowed the latter to 
raise him whilst his bed was made comfortable. The man 
whose hands had to do with plants, whose fingers dealt 
with the delicate fibres of their roots, could be trusted to be 
gentle, tender with an invalid. He was available at any time 
of the day when wanted. Geoi^ie had observed him, and was 
satisfied. 

" You need not light the candles," said she to the maid, 
when the latter was preparing to leave, " the flicker of the fire 
will sutSce for a while. I shall require fresh cold water the 
last thing at night before you go to bed." 

"I beg pardon, miss," said Sarah Jane, "shall you require 
any help in the night ? Me or Elizabeth Anne will sit up, if 
you wish it Cook is very sorry — she is liable to be took in 
her lower limbs, and the knees give way. When them fits is on 
her, she's just like a daddy-long-legs — all the strength seems to 
go out of them. I've known her shut up like a clasp-knife 
on the kitchen floor. It's the climate is so terrible relaxing." 

Georgie declined the offer, kindly intended. The maid 
would have drawn the curtains, but Georgie restrained her 
hand, and when the woman was gone she sealed herself by 
the window and looked out into the gathering gloom. 

As she sat in silence and darkness her soul heaved and 
fell within her like the ocean under a night and rayless sky, 
when there is no wind and the neapy waters do not break into 
a ridge of foam. 

Her feelings were vague, ^itated, but inarticulate. But 
they were powerful and deep, stirring her to the grounds of 
her nature. 

A change was being vnrought within her, of the direction and 
character of which she was unaware. Hitherto she had been 
wayward and callous, but wayward only because always 
allowed to take her own course, and callous only because she 
had never been brought in contact with suffering. 

As she had been reared she had felt no restraints, for none 
had been imposed upon her. She had never truly loved j 
her uncle had repelled her, and the regard with which she 
had looked on her inferiors had never gone deep. 

Now she was confronted with a duty — as she conceived it 
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She could not doubt that Sir John had received his 
vound on her account, through the mad jealousy of Samson 
Furze. 

The young baronet had been nearly involved in a quarrel 
with Captain le Giyce, that might have cost him his life, on her 
account. Therefore it was an obligation laid on her to attend 
to bim in his then condition. 

And she liked him. He had behaved to her with a respect 
to which she was a stranger. Among her uncle's rude 
associates none had shown her deference except Sir Thomas 
Tyrwhitt, and his treatment of her was formal. 

Now Uiat she had made the charge of Sir John Chevalier her 
own, the whole intensity of her character was gathered on one 
object. 

If there was any feeling in her heart warmer than gratitude, 
she was unconscious of it If her life hitherto had been 
purposeless it was because no worthy purpose had been 
proposed to her. All at once an object had appeared that 
called for the exercise of her faculties of mind and heart, and 
she pursued it unreservedly. It was as though all the dispersed 
and unrecognised forces in her nature had suddenly been 
drawn together, and impelled in one direction. When Moses 
smote the rock, the water gushed forth and overflowed the 
arid soil around. A touch had melted Geoi^e's hard heart, 
and it streamed with pity. 

Sir John was tossing, turning, throwing about his arms and 
muttering. 

She went to him at once, and laid her hand on bis brow. 
It was burning. 

" You must remain quiet," she said decisively. 

" I am sorry ; I thought they were going to drag me about 
I have lost myself — your hand is cold, and gives me ease. I 
can collect my thoughts whilst you hold it there. I have been 
on fire — it is breaking out at my side, and has caught the 
sheet. I can smell the burning." 

He was slipping away again into delirium. 

" No," she said, " you are fevered. That is all. I will 
cool the fire." 

And she applied a wet compress. 
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Then she heard the house bell, and next moment tbe 
sui^eon was ushered in. 

" In the dark ? " he said. 

" Yes ; I thought the light might tease his eyes. But I 
will kindle the candle at once." 

She went to the mantelshelf for spills. 

" How is our patient ? " 

" Restless and suffering, sometimes light-headed." 

The candles flared up. 

" Let me inspect the wound. Yes. Hold the light better. 
He is very feverish, and the place angry." 

" It appears to me," said Georgie very gravely, " that it will 
be, as you more than hinted, a critical night Can you remain 
here through it?" 

" No ; I have a poor woman to attend to in her trouble." 

" WTiat ! a common woman ? " 

" A common woman if you will — certainly not a lady by 
birth, nor wealthy." 

" But — but surely you might leave her to your assistant." 

" I have none. My pracdce is not sufficiently good to 
allow me one." 

" But — the more important case should command youi 
attention." 

" Quite so — the more important The woman is a black- 
smith's wife and has already three children, of whom the 
eldest is five. There will shortly be another. She is a frail 
creature, and the case is a serious one. If she be taken, who 
will attend to four helpless little ones? The husband is all 
day at his forge, and may not abandon that. Has Sir John 
the same claims ? " 

Georgie was silent. At first her lips were dmwn tight, and 
her brows contracted ; she was angry. But they relaxed, her 
eyes filled. " You are right, doctor," she said in a low tone. 
Presently she added, " Oh, I dread the night ! " 

" Will you not have one of the maids with you ? " 

She shook her head. 

"They are helpless. Well-intentioned, that is all. I do 
not want one weaker than myself, but one stronger." 

" Physically ? How about the gardener ? " 
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" No — no — no ! I do not require him." 

She paused An access of trepidation, of failure of strength 
had come on her. Mr. Brett looked at her. 

" One morally strong, do you mean ? " 

" 1 do not quite know what I mean. I feel the responsi- 
bility; and I feel that I am not as brave, as enduring, as 
stout as I supposed, and as I desire." 

"Shall I find you a hired nurse? It is late." 

" No — I do not want that. Here is a noble, good young 
life, full of promise, full of possibilities. It is left with me." 

She blew out one candle. 

"Do you see? In moments such as this I feet like one 
drowning — clutching and can find nothing." 

"Nothing?" repeated Mr. Brett. "Look to God" 

She stared at him. She had the second candle in her 
hand, that was stilt alight. Her hold was unsteady. It shook, 
and the wax ran over her fingers. She heeded it not. 

"Miss Thirkleby," said the surgeon, "I hold with you 
that a turn one way or the other wilt take place this night. 
We are at the close of the old year and the dawn of the new. 
Let us hope that with the year that comes in will come the 
confidence that the worst is overpassed. I will promise you 
this, as soon as the trouble is over with the blacksmith's wife I 
will return here. It may be at midnight, it may be in the 
small hours. I do not require a servant to sit up. I will come 
to this window and rap. Then you can open the front door 
and admit me." 

" I shall expect you," she said, and breathed more freely. 

Then he went away. 

For some time her patient was quiet. The house was 
retiring to silence. The maid brought in cold water, looked 
at the fire, saw that the coal-box was replenished, and laid a 
tray with some provisions for the night. 

Then again she asked, " Miss, are you sure you will not 
have one of us with you ? " 

" No, Sarah. See, he is sleeping. I shall do well." 

In another hour stillness had fallen on the tiabitation. 
The mistress and the maids had retreated to their several 
bedrooms. 
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An occasional passer-by could be heard in the street, his 
feet crackling the forming ice on the pavement, for the wet 
had changed to a frost 

The thought that she was alone, the only one waking in that 
great house — the only one save the black beetles rustling over 
die kitchen floor— oppressed her. She opened the chamber 
door and listened. The throb of the clock on the stairs was 
louder than it had sounded during the day. It was the pulse 
of the house. 

She had drawn the curtains together, to exclude the darkness, 
to shut out the reflection in the glass of the candle and the 
fire, that were as winking eyes watching her. 

She seated herself by the bed in an arm-chair and looked at 
the sick man. The light played over his face, the fine-cut 
profile seemed sharper than usual. She started, dropped on 
her knee and listened, with a stop of her heart, at the diought 
that he might be dead. 

Then he started, cried out, and beat with his hands. He 
was striving to lift himself, and his eyes glared with internal 
fire. 

** You shall not drag me out ! I will not be taken from 
bed ! " he cried. 

Then he cast himself down and put his hand to his side. 
He was tearing at the bandage. 

" Sir John ! " said Georgie, " Sir John, listen to me — to me 
— your nurse. You must not ! No — no — in pity to yourself, 
in pity to me ! " 

She held his burning hand down on the bed. He no longer 
recognised her. Yet still she had some control over him, for 
he allowed her to hold his hand. She held him there for 
more than an hour. Ever and anon he was restive. She had 
to be hurried in her action when she dipped the cloths, but 
then coolness always relieved him for a while. 

It seemed to her presently that the water had lost its chill. 
It had not the same effect as before. She might not leave the 
room for a fresh supply. 

She drew back the curtains and threw up the sash, that she 
might spread the cloths on the sill and expose them to the 
frosty night air. 
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The cold breath of night poured into the room, and seemed 
to relieve the sufferer, at least momentarily. 

There was a luIL But it preceded more violent struggles. 
He was striving to get at his bandages, to heave himself in his 
bed. His words weie disjointed and meanii^less. 

"Sir John! Sir John! I do pray you restl Be still, your 
life depends on this." 

But he heeded her not. 

Then all at once the bells burst forth in a peal. The old 
year was over, and the new year came in with a merry rush of 
music from the towers of the old cathedral city. 

" I hear the church bells 1 " exclaimed the sick man. " It is 
parade. I must to church." 

He was struggling to rise 

She held him down. 

"Sir John ! it is the new year. The old year is past. The 
new year is coming in with health to you." 

Still he heeded her not 

The dew stood on her brow, the tears hung on her lashes. 
His strength was beyond hers, and her voice had lost its power 
over him. The call of the bells was more potent 

She would have gone to the window to close it, to draw 
t<^ether the shutters and the blinds to exclude the music of 
the towers, but she dare not leave him for one moment 

The effort to restrain him was more than she could bear, 
and yet unless he were held down and prevented from 
rising all would be over, ,the new year would see him bleed 
to death, and with its first hour would come his parting 
breath. 

" Take, oh, take something to drink I " she pleaded, putting 
some lemon juice to his lips ; but he brushed it away. 

" I cannot manage him ! I cannot bold him ! Ol^ my God, 
my God, what shall 1 do ? " 

Mr. Brett, surgeon, came to the house at three o'clock in 
the morning. He did not attempt the front door, but seeing 
the light stream forth from the window of the sickroom, went to 
it, and standing without, leaned his elbows on the sill, and 
looked in. 

He saw the sick bed, and the patient lying on it, apparently 
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resting easily, and on her knees by it, with her head buried in 
her hands, was Georgie — motionless, absorbed. 

He rapped — and presently she turned, saw him, rose and 
came towards the open window. 

" Has he been restless ? " 

" Yes — very." Her face was swimming in tears. 

" And — ^have you needed help ? " 

" I have found it" 

" Where ? " 

" Where I never sought it before." 

" And you have found it ? " 

" 1 have found it." 



CHAPTER XLVIII 

A MORNING CALL 

" ly T y dear Mias Bilbie," said Miss Chevalier, a few days 
1.V J. later, " thank you most sincerely for calling. It is 
considerate in you. I have suffered acutely. For their own 
wise reasons I have been excluded from the sickroom. It was 
considered, I suppose, that seeing me would too profoundly 
agitate my poor nephew. He loves me, his aunt, devotedly, 
and his sUTection is reciprocated. But I have had much to 
endure. A sickness, and one so severe, in the house sadly 
upsets it The servants are run off their legs. My cook has 
been very poorly ; she took a part in the nursing the first day, 
and it affected her liver ; she has been ailing ever since. It is 
a privilege to have such a woman in one's service. She could 
command any wage in a much larger establishment, but she is 
warmly attached to me, and hei legs are collapsible at climatic 
changes. She likes a quiet house, a Christian family — and 
one must not lay too heavy a burden on her, you under- 
stand." 

" And Sir John, he is really better ? " 
" Much better. He is mending. But consider my feelings. 
I did expect Lucy — Mrs. Weldon — my niece, to help nurse 
her brother, and Miss Thirkleby had written for a woman at 
Wellcombe — of course, with my consent— for the same purpose. 
But I leam that Lucy has been dangerously ill with congestion 
of the lungs. She caught a chill returning from Exeter, and 
the woman Miss Thirkleby wanted has been nursing her, and 
could not be spared. Lucy wrote to me in pencil from her 
bed. I have been torn by anxiety — my nephew and niece 
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both ill. You can hardly realise what I have suffered, and my 
cook in a shaky condition also, so that the fish has been quite 
underdone and inedible, and the mashed potatoes lumpy. 
When one does have a head and shoulders on salmon, my 
dear, it is too provoking to see the fiesh still transparent 
and not come away freely from the bones. You see, as 
Lucy cannot be here, it throws all the nursing upon Miss 
Thirkleby." 

" But the servants assist." 

" Oh, off and on. What more can they do in a house ? 
They have each their work cut out I must admit that Miss 
Thirkleby is a most efficient nurse, and is devoted to her work. 
The servants are now prepossessed in her favour. They were 
not so at first, but by some means she has conciliated their 
regard, which is a great relief to me." 

** And have you not seen Sir John ? " 

** I have been to him to-day. I had to control my feelings, 
and Miss Thirkleby guaranteed that the room should not be 
stuffy. I sat with him a little while. In fact, I was getting 
uneasy, and felt that it was my duty to visit him. You know 
what I am where duty is concerned. He has been thrown 
so much with Miss Thirkleby, that I determined to ascertain 
how the land lay." 

" Yes, and "— 

" By the way, you have heard the result of the inquest ? " 

" Yes, my dear." 

" Very satisfactory, on the whole, to me. I should have greatly 
disliked having myself and anyone connected with me involved 
in publicity. The poor young man was deranged. Captain 
le Gryce was able to testify to that. The young man had been 
a sort of servant to him, and Captain le Gryce assured the 
coroner that he was quite off his head, and had been strange 
and freakish ever since he joined the regiment So they found 
a verdict of suicide when in an unsound condition of mind, 
and he could be buried with decorum. It is pleasing to me 
that they did not have to come fussing here to interrogate 
Sir John, who was really unfit to be spoken with; and as 
to my servants, none saw what took place in the captain's 
cabin. It would have been most offensive to me to have 
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my house, and my name, and my servants brought into the 
matter." 

"I have not seen Miss Thiikleby since that interesting 
meeting in your parlour, which was so painfully interrupted. 
It stmdc me that she was hardly a person cut out by nature to 
be a nurse." 

" She is greatly changed, much softened, and now really gentle 
in her ways. 1 myself did not like her when she was introduced 
into the house in place of Miss Millward, who really was a 
most valuable woman. She then seemed disposed to snap 
one's head off. She is a different person now. The servants 
have noticed it Nevertheless, I do from my heart wish that 
Lucy had been here." 

" It would have taken Che severe strain off Miss 
Thirkleby." 

"Oh, I was not thinking of that, but it would .have been 
less dull for me. I should then have had one or the other with 
me to amuse me. I may confide in you^and you will not 
mention it — but I have had a very great anxiety weighing upon 
me. Of course, if I knew for positive who Miss Thirkleby was, 
I should have been able to take my measures accordingly. 
But all about her origin is so uncertain that one does not 
know exactly how to act And so much depends on me. 
When a man is ill, he forms exaggerated ideas as to bis 
indebtedness to his nurse. I find that John becomes fidgeted 
if Miss Thirkleby is long absent from his room, and he always 
hails her return with manifest pleasure. Of course, she is very 
good and attentive, and all that, and one would encourage this 
sort of thing if one knew exactly that she is what she is 
represented to be. But, if not, then a great danger may 
ensue. If she be not what has been supposed, I would reward 
her generously for the pains she has taken, and give her a 
pretty Lowestoft cup and saucer. But I would most assuredly 
intervene and not allow her to be so much about my nephew, 
and perhaps exert undue influence over him." 

" I can quite see this," said Miss Bilbie, greatly interested. 

"You see," continued Miss Chevalier, "unhappily John's 
father died, a distinguished ofRcer indeed, but without having 
done anything particular to distinguish him. He got an 
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attack of measles at Torres Vedras, and they were ne^ected, 
and he died. The late baronet had no brothers, and I was his 
only sister. He was a somewhat reserved man and did not 
make many friends, and although a distinguished officer — 
indeed, he distinguished himself by being the only officer who 
did die of measles in the lines of Torres Vedras — still, that 
does not constitute such a claim on the Government that it 
will do anything for his son to advance him in his profession." 

"I see, and yet" — 

" And yet," interrupted Miss Chevalier, " as you were goii^ 
to observe, a man who dies of measles gives his life for his 
country just as truly as if he fell on the battlefield. However, 
that is not the light in which it is r^arded at the Horse 
Guards. Unfortunately, the family estate is not large, and 
the baronetcy is really an encumbrance. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is most important, indeed it is essential, that 
John should marry well, marry into a family that has influence, 
and help to obtain for him promotion and position in which 
he can distinguish himself. Now, if Miss Thirkleby really 
has royal blood in her veins, though one may deplore a certun 
irregularity in the manner in which it got there, yet it might 
be worth while my allowing this liking to ripen into something 
warmer. Titles are not now, I suppose, given in the same 
manner as they were by Charles the Second ; but titles are 
not what we want. There are a thousand covert ways in 
which royalty might push into notice and smooth the way 
for the husband of one who is a scion of the house, though 
perhaps not a recognised offshoot" 

" You are not convinced that she is this ? " 

" No — it is most awkward, and I do not know what line to 
adopt. Miss Thirkleby turns aside my questions, and will 
not afford me that information by which to regulate my con- 
duct. I have been so uneasy about this, it has so affected 
both my sleep and my appetite, that at last I resolved on 
speaking on the matter to my nephew." 

" Do you consider, my dear, that this was altc^ethcr 
judicious P Might you not be putting the idea into Sir John's 
head?" 

" Make yourself easy on that point Ideas get into young 
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men's heads without their aunfs putting them there. Besides, 
I approached the matter with the utmost delicacy. I must 
protect myself. I have no one else to look after my interests. 
As it is, everyone who calls inquires about Sir John, 'How 
is poor Sir John?' and no one considers what a serious 
sufferer I am. It is the same with these young people. They 
do not consider how I am affected by this illness j it never 
occurs to them to consult my inclinations and comforts." 

"And how did you approach this delicate topic?" asked 
Miss Bilbie, seeing that the lady was drifting to matter less 
interesting to the visitor. 

" Oh, well — of course I did not let him suspect that I 
bad marked an incipient liking for Miss Thirkleby. I put 
tbe matter on quite another footing. I told him that I was 
considering how adequately to remunerate Miss Thirkleby 
for her services to him, and that the amount of remunera- 
tion must depend mainly on her social position, as to whether 
she were what we must all deplore — but great excuses are to 
be made for members of the royal family — or whether she 
were a mete nobody, a petty parson's niece," 

"And what did he say to that?" 

" He answered somewhat ironically. If there be one thing, 
as a Christian, I detest, it is irony. 1 told him how I was 
situated about that Lowestoft cup and saucer, and really they 
are very pretty, with the key pattern, you know, in pink round 
the edge. I said that I could extract nothing from her, relative 
to herself, but that I considered that he, with his opportuni- 
ties, seeing so much of her, might, with a tittle tact, worm the 
secret out of her." 

"And how did he receive that ? " 

" He flared up and was quite rude. He said he was not 
going in an underhand manner to try and draw from Miss 
Thirkleby what she was reluctant to confide to me. And as to 
the Lowestoft cup and saucer, he said that he would know 
how to acknowledge his indebtedness, and that I need not 
trouble about the sort of present to be made." 

" I do not like that" 

" Nor do I either. And now, my dear Gratiana, I am 
going to ask you a favour. I know that you can amuse John, 
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you have such a fiind of information, and you will sit with 
him for a quarter of an hour. Meanwhile send up Miss 
Thirkleby to me. Inform her that I want particularly to 
consult her about something. I will, positively, get out 
of her what I require to know. It must be done, and I 
will do it." 



CHAPTER XLIX 

THE LAST OF THE « REVELATIONS " 

" '\/"0U desire to consult me, Miss Chevalier ? " 

J_ "Well — consult — that is to say, have a few words 
with you relative to matters that may be important. I sent 
Miss Bilbie down to sit with our dear invalid, and to relieve 
you. She is a most amusing person, and a great gossip. It 
is a vast change for the better after the tension of the last few 
days, to know that Sir John is convalescent What I now 
dread is a relapse. My nerves have been overstrained, and I 
know by experience that such a condition leads to reaction 
and nervous prostration. So soon as my own doctor returns 
he shall prescribe for me." 

"I am at your service for a quarter of an hour," said 
Geoi^ina. "May I ask you on what point you desire to 
consult me?" 

" Let us say converse together. It is a subject difficult to 
approach, and yet it is one that must be faced. I rely on you 
to be frank with me." 

"Certainly, so far as I can, without compromise to 
others." 

" Do sit down, my dear Miss Thirkleby. It is so hard to 
carry on a conversation satisfactorily when one sits and the 
other stands." 

Georgie took a place on a settee over against Miss 
Chevalier, who occupied an easy-chair. That lady was 
clearly embarrassed. She took up a folded fan and balanced 
it between the palm of one hand and the forefinger of the 
other. 
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"You see, my dear Miss Thirkleby," she pursued, after 
some consideration, " that now I shall have a host of callets 
to inquire after my health and that of my nephew. Hitherto 
I have seen almost no one, and the solitude has been more 
than I could bear. However, the darkness is lightenir^; 
Miss Bilbie has been admitted. But she has made me 
anxious. She tells me that there is a great deal of talk in 
the best circles about you, and I am sure to be asked a 
thousand questions relative to you. And that will be roost 
awkward for me. I should so like to be able, if the matter 
is raised, to be able to give an answer as to who you really are. 
I mean, you know" — 

"Nothing is simpler," replied Geo^na. "Vou can say 
with truth that you know nothing." 

" Ah, but that would hardly answer. You do not under- 
stand what cathedral circles are like. You see, they are 
made up not of common but of eminently inquiring minds, 
and they will not rest satisSed without knowing more." 

"Then let them turn their activities to finding out, but not 
through me." 

Miss Chevalier was silenced and disconcerted. 
She turned and turned the fan as though it were a spit and 
she were roasting a joint on it. 

Presently she began again : " Let us be frank and pertinent 
There is really nothing more delicious than openness." 

" Except in a nut or an oyster— in which case it is all give 
and no take." 

" I really, as between bosom friends, desire perfect clear- 
ness and precision. I am frankly anxious about yourself." 

" How very good of you. I believed that all your anxiety 
concerned the welfare of a much more important personage 
than myself." 

" You hardly know, Miss Thirkleby, to what extremities yon 
drive me, and how painful it is to me to — to" — 
" To be frank and explicit ? " 

" Not exactly that ; but to be delicate in my treatment of a 
topic that hardly endures touching with a feather," 

" I am all attention. I have but five minutes more, and we 
have not as yet reached the subject." 
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" We all know," said Miss Chevalier, colounng and twifling 
the fan rapidly, " we all are well aware, Chat you have taken a 
lively interest in our dear patient. Indeed, it has been much 
commented on in out best, out cathedral, circle. Now 
interest is so liable, unless rigidly held in check by piinciple, 
to develop into — what shall I say? — attachment, which may 
or may not be reciprocated. If not — then there lies a worm 
in the bud, bl^hting the life. But it is also possible that 
interest ripening into a warmer sentiment may be directed 
towards an unsuitable object It is to caution you against 
this. Miss Thirkleby, th^ I have ventured to trench on your 
valuable time." 

"You are very kind — your kindness is on a match with your 
frankness," replied Georgie, with imperturbable countenance. 

"Of course, if it had not been for Lucy's illness, I would 
not have allowed you to nui the risk; I am in a measure 
responsible for you. Then, on the other hand, excuse me for 
saying it, I must think of my nephew. There is no saying but 
that in an excess of delirium he might " — 

" Throw himself away upon me ? " 

" I do not put things so broadly. But — of course we must 
be prepared for contingencies." 

"And these contingencies are? — Let us be frank and 
precise." 

" Precise and frank I desire to be, but not rude and brutal. 
Let me place the matter plainly before you. Sir John has got 
his baronetcy, and an estate inadequate to maintain him in 
the position he ought to occupy, having his title. He has to 
make his way in the army, and must look out to obtain the 
interest of those who can advance him. The best, if not the 
only way — now there are no wars — is for him to marry well, 
with this end in view. To marry otherwise would be quite 
fatal. I — and now I will be precise and frank as you desire — 
I must take ste[>s to prevent him committing himself rashly to 
anyone, unless I know fully who that person is, and whether 
she can be of use to him by the exercise of her family interest. 
Of course I know, my dear Miss Thirkleby, whom you are 
supposed to be, and far be it from me to stand in your way, if 
you are what is pretended. I presume that you are able to 
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furnish information relative to your father and mother, who 
they were, and that this information can be substantiated by 
documentary evidence." 

" Certainly I have all the requisite documents." 

" Then, my dear young friend, will you allow me a sight of 
them, to content my mind, and to enable me to fashion my 
conduct" 

" No, Miss Chevalier, I said that I was able to produce the 
documents, but I did not hint that I was willing to do so." 

" But this places me in a most awkward situation. 1 must 
either countenance your continued attendance on my nephew, 
with its concomitant risks, or I must bring it to a termination, 
as precipitate as may be." 

The door was thrown open, and the maid announced — 

" Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt." 

Georgie leaped to her feet 

The old knight entered, bowing first with old ■ fashioned 
courtesy and a wave of his white beaver to Miss Chevalier, 
then wheeling, he did a similar obeisance to Georgie. 

" I permit myself the honour, madam," said he, addressing 
the lady of the house, " to call on you and to congratulate you 
on what I have just learned — the convalescence of Sir John 
Chevalier. I rejoice, moreover, to be able to announce to 
you that Mrs. Weldon is much better, and sends the old 
woman, Alsc Grylls, to assist in the nursing of her brother. 
Madam, you, as a second Cleopatra, as far as charm of manner 
goes along with personal beauty — you might now say to me — 



" Ah, Sir Thomas, a Cleopatra without an Antony." 
" But not sans Charmian," and the knight bowed to Georgie. 
" Miss Chevalier, I come to your footstool as a suppliant, to 

ask to be allowed presently, presently only, to have a brief 
private conversation with Miss Thirkleby about business." 
" When you like, Sir Thomas. At once if it please you." 
"Nay, not now. Not to break on this delightful inter- 
course. By and by, by and by." 
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" Is this business the same as that on which we had some 
words a while ago ? " asked the girl. 

" The same," 

"Then," said she, "I would request that Miss Chevalier be 
allowed to be present. The business is, I presume, no Other 
than the offer made me for the surrender of a certain document 
that is in my possession, the same, Miss Che\'alier, about 
which we spoke just now." 

" If you desire it, Miss Thirkleby." 

" I do desire that what has to be said shall be spoken in 
the presence of Miss Chevalier." 

Sir Thomas looked chagrined and disconcerted. 

"The matter is one of peculiar delicacy," said he. "It 
affects more persons than yourself." 

" It may be so. But as it does affect myself I have a right 
to demand the presence of this lady." 

" Really, Miss Thirkleby," said the knight, " it is a matter 
of the utmost privacy, and it Couches the honour and affects 
the interest of persons of importance." 

" Of importance ! " echoed the lady of the house, kindling, 
tingling with curiosity. 

" You may either make the communication before her, or 
not at alL I do not desire to hear it," said Geoi^ie inflexibly. 

" Quite right, my dear," said the hostess. " Of course 
business transactions should not be conducted without the 
presence of a witness. Most proper." 

"The case is this," said Georgie. She approached the table 
and stood before the knight and the lady, who had likewise 
risen. " I am possessed of a certain manuscript written by 
my uncle, entitled 'Revelations of a Man about Court' 
It is accompanied with what the French would term pikes 
justificatives, autograph letters — a corresf>ondence that, I can 
well understand, it is to the interest of the persons concerned, 
or such of them as are still alive, to get hold of." 

"And this document," threw in Sir Thomas, "I was led 
to suppose had been placed in the hands of unscrupulous 
publishers." 

"You were not led to suppose that by me — at least wit- 
tingly," retorted Georgie. " If any words of mine were so 
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interpreted by you, then it shows me that you had formed a 
much lower opinion of my character than I could have sup- 
posed possible, knowing me as you have. You have spoken 
of certain persons, whereby you veil a single person, who is 
concerned at these incriminating papers being in my hands." 

"I have done so. I have made a liberal offer to induce 
you to surrender them." 

" And you have come with fresh proposals." 

'* I am not empowered to undertake that a larger sum shall 
be paid; under existing circumstances that is not possible, 
but indirectly much may be done to advantage you. You 
will not always remain Miss Thirkleby. At some time or 
other, with your attractive exterior and your ready wit, you are 
almost certain to marry." 

Miss Chevalier pricked up her ears, and sparkles came into 
her eyes. 

" I will venture to assure you that whomsoever you marry, 
be he in the church, in the law, in the diplomatic service, in 
army or navy — shall not be forgotten. He shall be pushed 
on in his career as speedily as may be, without arousing 
criticism and unduly drawing attention to the favour exercised. 
If he be in the church, a fat living and a canonry shall be 
the first stage in his progress. To a lawyer there are a hun- 
dred lucrative positions open. In the army or navy his 
promotion shall be rapid and certain." 

** My dear Miss Thirkleby, what more can you desire ? " 
asked Miss Chevalier, pressing on her eagerly. " Close with 
the offer immediately." 

Georgie stood motionless, considering. Then with a wave 
of her hand she signed to both to stand back, and, passing 
between them, left the room. Miss Chevalier picked up her 
fan, tapped Sir Thomas on the sleeve, and winked. 

" I think that I may confide in you that there is a prospect 
of a marriage. You have made her an offer which, by a 
happy coincidence, exactly meets the case." 

" And you are confident that she will accept ? " 

" Certain. She is not a fool. Your offer supplies the one 
consideration which would remove my objection to the 
match." 
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" Indeed, is it so, madam? " 

Georgie enteied. She was composed and pale. In her 
right hand she held a bundle of manuscript 

"This is it," she said, and showed the docket to Sii 
Thomas. 

"Precisely." 

"You have stated that the possession of this budget is 
material to the honour of one of the parties concerned by it. 
You forgot to refer to the Other — that other who cannot now 
protect herself, and whose life-story is placed in my hands to 
publish, to proclaim upon the house-tops, oi " — she walked to 
the fireplace and (hrast the manuscript among the coals— "or 
to extinguish for ever." 

Sir Thomas started forward. 

Miss Chevalier fell back in her chair. 

Georgie put the tongs upon the burning heap, and held it 
there till it was consumed, looking all the while steadily at 
the glowing mass and the lambent blue flames that danced 
above it. 

Then, gently. Sir Thomas approached her, took the dis- 
eng^ed hand and kissed it, saying — 



There was a tremor in his voice as he said it. 



CHAPTER L 

DISMISSAL 

" T T 7 HAT ! " exclaimed Miss Chevalier, lifting her hands, 

VV vhen she realised what Georgie had done, "De- 
stroyed the evidence ! — the proofs as to who you are and who 
your parents were !" 

" I have done so." 

" And cast away the splendid future offered ! " 

" I have refused to give up my mother's story." 

" And now — no one is able to say who you are ? Not even 
who your father is?" 

"None." 

" Then you mean to tell me you are a nobody ? " 

" A nobody ! " 

" Vou have no other proofs?" 

" Not another particle of evidence." 

"If that be so," said Miss Chevalier, "my duty is clear. I 
decline, I most emphatically decline, to entertain you any 
further under my roof. Good heavens ! A nobody ! of whom 
none can say who and what her parents were. Thank you, 
no. It is my duly to protect my poor dear nephew from 
the insidiousness of a nobody, from the machinations of a 
nobody. Not again shall you penetrate to his presence. I 
shall take measures to secure a proper nurse. \Ve are not 
penniless. We can command the best attentions. \Vhen 1 
see my duty clear, I am inexorable in the pursuit. Will you 
favour me. Miss Thirkleby, by packing up your boxes and 
making the necessary arrangements for leaving here — ^at once." 

" I am quite willing to go — at once," answered Geoi^e 
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coldly. "As to my portmanteau and trunk, I leave them to 
Sarah Jane to pack, and send after me." 

"Miss Thirkleby," said Sir Thomas, with distress in his 
tone and on his face, " let me place myself absolutely at your 
disposal. I will conduct you where you like." 

"Thank you, Sir Thomas. I shall engage a coach and 
return immediately to Wellcombe, Mr. and Mrs. Wetdon 
will receive me without question, whether I be somebody or 
a nobody." 

" I am reasonable, Miss Thirkleby," said Miss Chevalier, 
" but duty sits enthroned above every other consideration. 
I may seem harsh, peremptory, but my religious principles 
govern all my acts," 

" I wish you good-day, Miss Chevalier, and thank you for 
such favours as your religious principles allowed you to show 
me when you regarded me as somebody, and prompted you 
to withdraw from me, when you discovered me to be a nobody." 

She left the room. 

Sir Thomas looked on the floor. His withered old face, 
that usually wore an artificial smile, had fallen, and assumed 
a very real expression of distress. 

"Miss Chevalier," he said, "this is hard, very hard." 

" My dear sir," she replied, opening the fan and waft- 
ing it, "there are two sides to every question. I feel 
deeply and with a sharp pang having to th^s appear 
harsh, but I have a paramount duty to perform — the safe- 
guarding of the interests of my nephew, Sir John. Think 1 
if he were to propose to her! — and he regards her very 
highly." 

" Miss Chevalier," said the old knight gravely, " I have 
known her since she was a child. She has had a detestable 
bringing up, but has a fine, generous, and noble nature, that 
needs but kindness and forbearance to expand into something 
great, lovable, and, as I said, noble." 

"I am no judge of nobility where the parentage is 
unknown," said Miss Chevalier. "Conceive! If John were 
to propose, she might become Lady Chevalier. How could 
he make his way in the army with a wife who was a nobody ? 
How could she take her place in society if she were a 
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nobody 7 How vould the servants regard a mistress who was a 
nobody ? I regret extremely if my conduct do not meet with 
your approval, with the views of the world. I must act upon 
principle. Good gracious me ! I have not paid her. She 
will expect her salary a month in advance and board wages. 
I am prepared to act liberally, and there is a little Lowestoft 
cup and saucer I purpose giving her as a recognition of her 
attention in nursing John. Excuse me, dear sir, if I have 
to leave the room, but I must bar the way to Sir John's 
chamber. I can suffer no sentimentalities there over a leave- 
talcing." 

"And I," said the knight, "I must make my humble 
apologies and take my leave. She must have a carriage to 
receive her." 

" I will ring and despatch a boy for one." 

" I wish you good-day, madam — 



He bowed profoundly and backed from the room. 

Miss Chevalier tossed her chin, muttered to herself, then 
went to the hearth to rake among the light ashes of the burnt 
paper, in hopes of discovering some leaves or scraps that had 
not been consumed, and that might tell some fragments of the 
lost story of a wrecked life. Disappointed at being able to 
recover nothing she put down the tongs, left the room, and 
descending the staircase took up her position in the hall before 
the door to the captain's cabin. 

Three of the domestics were there, whispering. It 
was obvious that already the fact was known that Miss 
Thirkleby's reign was at an end, and that she was leaving. 

Now that she was in disgrace they were prepared to range 
themselves ostensibly on the side of their mistress. The only 
one who did not do this was the cook, who, with faltering 
nether members had fluttered into the patient's apartment 
to communicate to him the information that Miss Thirkleby 
had been ordered to leave. 

A few moments later Georgie appeared, dressed for de- 
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parture, carrying a little bag, followed by two maids with her 
trunk. 

She was cool, and was drawing on her glove with 
leisureliness. 

An exclamation ! and an old woman, Alse Grylls, whom 
Miss Chevalier had overlooked, ran forward to embrace her 
darling. 

" Miss Chevalier," said Georgie, " if I be allowed to make 
a request that might be favourably considered, I would ask 
that this dear old woman, who has nursed Mrs. Weldon, may 
be allowed to attend to Sir John." 

" I will see to that presently," answered the lady of the 
house. "At present I must consider and discharge a little 
debt. I believe that I one you a salary for six weeks, and 
board wages, as I do not dismiss you for any fault, but for 
my own convenience. Let me see — this comes to three times 
eight and five over." 

Georgie waved her aside. 

" But I insist on discharging a debt." 

" Give it to your servants — to anything but the repatriation 
of the Jews." 

The bell was rung. 

Eliza hastened to the door and opened it. Sir Thomas 
appeared, and without was a carriage drawn by a pair of silver- 
grey horses. 

" Miss Thirkleby," asked the knight, " are you ready ? " 

" Why, why, what is the meaning of this P " inquired Dean 
Hedges, mounting the steps to the front door at the same 
moment. He removed his laced hat, and rubbed his fore- 
head. " My dear Miss Chevalier ! — Miss Thirkleby — 
all in the hall ! Trunk and portmanteau also ! — what 
is the meaning of this — but yet I admit I have no right to 
inquire." 

" Miss Thirkleby is returning to Wellcombe," said the lady 
of the house. "Sit Thomas Tyrwhitt has kindly offered to 
escort her, and it has seemed to me undesirable not to seize 
on such an opportunity." 

" But — but — what will our friend Sir John do without his 
nurse ? Surely, Miss Thirkleby, you cannot be so cruel as to 
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desert your charge. Not but what I suppose there is some 
cogent reason." 

"The best and most cogent of reasons, Mt. Dean," said 
Georgina. " I am no longer required here" 

" Miss Thirkleby, if you are ready, the carriage vraits," said 
Sir Thomas. 

"There is yet another to be consulted," said a voice from 
behind — and, turning, all saw Sir John Chevalier, who had 
hastily dressed himself, and who Stood pale, half clothed, 
holding the door-jamb, with Miss Bilbie and the cook peering 
from behind. 

" I am not going to allow my nurse to leave," said the invalid. 
" Come here. Miss Thirkleby." 

She want to him at once. 

Detaching his one hand from the jamb, he placed it on her 
shoulder, and stayed himself by resting upon her. 

"Aunt, Mr. Dean, Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt, Alse Grylls— all 
here present — and I rejoice that there are so many witnesses 
— hear me. Before you all I ask Miss Thirkleby to claim a 
right, such as none can dispute, to nurse me — the right, the 
unassailable light as my wife." 

" John ! for heaven's sake ! " exclaimed Miss Chevalier, 
"She is a mere nobody. She is no good in the least She 
has destroyed the evidence." 

" She is the somebody without whom I care not to live. 
Georgina, will you nurse me till I am well ? Give me your hand, 
and, when strong enough, Mr. Dean, you shall unite us. 
Georgie ! give me your hand." 

But he did not wait for her to extend her hand. He seized it. 

" Aunt," said he, " if you turn her out, you turn me out of 
doors as well." 

" Miss Chevalier," said the dean, " this really seems to be a 
very practical arrangement — but yet, be it far from me" — 

Then said Sir Thomas in a low tone — 



t to the baronet with his formal old 
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face softened and brightened with real feeling, and with tears In 
his withered eyes he held out his hand and said— 

"God bless you, my dear Geoigie ! and you. Sir John. I 
wish you every happiness and advancement As to the former, 
it is in the hands of a noble girl, and sure. As to the latter, It 
is in mine, and I guarantee it I wish you joy. You have got 
a true and royal woman." 
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Aett)uen'0 standard Xfbiacc 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Thomas Carlyle. 
Edited by C. R. L. Flbtciibk, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oiford. 
Tkrtt Valmiis. Crmon ive. 6i. each. 
Thii edition ii masnificmily equipped with note? by 1 scholir »ho has pven three 
yeui LD its preparation. 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 
By Thomas Carlvlb. WUh ui Itiiroduciion by C. H. Fikth, 
M.A., and Notes and Appendices by Mis. LoMAS. Tkrte Valumtt. 

Tbii cdilioD ■ brought up to the standard of rnodem acholanhip by the addition of 
numerous now leiten of Cromwell, and by the correcliou of tnany eiron whidi 
recent research baj diicoTend. 

CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By LORD 
Macaulav. Edited by F. C. Montagus, M.A. Tkrtt Vdumis. 
Crvom 8tw. 6i. eacA, 
The only edition of thii book completely annotated. 

Xittle JSlogiapbles 

/ffl/. 8w. EiuA Volumt, clelk, y. td. ; Uatker, 41. net. 
Messrs. Mbthuen are publishing a new series bearing the above title. 
Each book contains the biography of a character famous in war, ait, 
literature or science, and is written by an acknowledged expert. The 
boolis are charmingly produced and well illustrated. They form delightful 
gift books. 

THE LIFE OF JOHN HOWARD. By E. C. S. GIBSON, D.D., 
Vicar of Leeds. With ll Illuitiations. 
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Cbe Vlloths of SbihespeKc 

Messrs. Mbthuen are publishing ma Edition of Slukespetrc in single 
Plays. Elach play is edited with a fiill Intioduction, Textual Notes, and 
a Commentary at the foot of the page. 

KING LEAR. Edited by W. J. Craig. DtmyZvo. y.6d. 
Cbe Xittle Xibtars 

* The voltiniet an compact In nit, printed on thin tnl food paper in clear type, 
prettily and at tbe same lime ilron^ly bound, and aLt<^eilwT food to look opoo 
and h»ndlc.'— Onliw*. 

Pell Sve. Eark fWume, clalk, is. 6d. ntt ; tta/her, it. 6d. tut, 

Mesiis. Mbthi;en aie produdng a series of small books undei the 

above title, containing some of the liunous boolu in English and otber 

literalures, in the domains of liction, poetry, and belles lettrei. The 

series contains several volumes of selections in prose and verse. 

Tbe booVs are edited vith the most sympathetic and scholarly cm. 
Each one contains an Introduction which gives (i) a short biography of 
the author, (2) a critical estimate of the botik. Where they are necessary, 
short notes are added at the foot of the page. 

Each book has a portrait or frontispiece in photogravare, and the 
..ni.._... „,. >..~j....^ — !.K .T....> «.. ,.1 a style uniform with thai of 



. Thackeray. Edited by S. Gwynn 



THE ESSAYS OF ELIA ; First and Second Series. 
Charles Lamb. Edited by E. V. LUCAS. 



A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. By LAURENCE STERNE. 
Edited by H. W. Paul. 
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Illustrated Books and Books for 

Children 

THE BROTHERS DALZIEL : being a Record of Fifty Years 
of tbeic Work, 1840-1890. With 150 lUustistions sfter FictDTCs by 
Lord Lbighton, P.R,A,, SirJ. E. Millais, But., P. R. A., Sir E. 
T. POYNTRR, P.R.A., HOLUAN HuNT, Dakte G, Rossbtti, Sir 
John Tenniel, John Ruskin, and naaj olheri. Qiiar/f. 211. na. 

THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. By Charles Lamb. With 70 
lUustntions by A. Gakth Tones, and sn Introduction by E. V. 
Lucas. Drm}' Sw. loj. 6a. 
Thift ii probably thfi taatt beautiful edElioa ot iMmVi EiutyA that tui* vvcr bnn 
pubttilied. The illuuruioru dUpIiy (be moit nmuliabtc lyiBpitbv, in^(bl,aiid 
■kill, vid lb. intioduction I> by . cntlc wbcw knowlcdc* oftwnb u uniinlled. 

THE VISIT TO LONDON. Described in verse by E. V. 
LtiCAS, and in coloured piclures by F. D. Bedford. SmaJl 4/1). 

This churning book dctcribtt Ibeinlrotluciionora country child laihedcli^hti and 



Ube XUtle Slue Xooite lot CbllOien 

Edited by E. V. LUCAS 

HlHSlraUd. Sqtmri Fcap, %va. 2s. 6d. 
Messrs. Methukn have in preparation a seriei of children's book* 
under the above general title. The aim of the editor is 10 get enteilBininc 
or eiciling itoiies about normal children, the moral of which is implied 
rather than eipressed. The books will be reproduced in a somewhat 
unusual form, which will have a certain chaiin of its own. The first three 
volumes arranged are : 

I. THE CASTAWAYS OF MEADOW BANK. ByT. Cona 



History 



CROMWELL'S ARMY: A History of the English Soldier 
during the Civil Wars, the Common wealth, and the riotectorate. 
By C. H. Firth, M.A. C»jto» 8w. Ji. 6J. 
An clabocalc iiudy and dcKriuion of CiobwiU'i army by wbicb Ih* victoiy of th« 
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A HISTORY OF RUSSIA FROM PETER THE GREAT 
TO ALEXANDER II. By W. R. Moefill, Jesus Coll<^, 
Olfotd. Crown %V6. -js. hd. 
This luitc-ry> ^ itx °"b' dislinguiibed ulborilv in England, is rounded on > find]- 
□f oriHJnal documctrts. and (hough necHsuily brief. ii (fac moftt cflpipRhcnHve 
nurallvfi in enbltncc. Corui<lFrHble ■tiention hu been j>aid to ifae Jddat and 
iiiemy develo[nienL of tb« CflUDlry, mud the icceat expuiuon of RuuiAin AiU. 

A HISTORY OF THE POLICE IN ENGLAND. By 
Captain Mblvili.b Lsb. Crown taxi. ys. dd. 

Tllb highly Interesting book u the fint biitoty of the {xJice force from Its fir^I 

b^innine to its preient development. Written M it U W in Hotbor of ""■ 

bisloficarand legal qualifications, il will be indupeiuahle to i '' 



Inkbs, M. a With Maps and Plans. Crawa ive. 



Biography 



THE LIFE OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. By Graham 
Balfour. Ttm Volumti. Demy%va. 251. nel. 

pwL The btiok \i rich in onpabli^ed h&a. and letters, diaries oT travel, 
remioiKenca of friends, and a valuable Iriipneni of aulabiogri^bji. It alio con- 
tains a complete hibliognphy of all Stevenson's work. This biography of one of 
Ibq moat atlractiv« and tynpalhetjc personalities in English riieraiure should 
possess* most fascinating interest. Tbt booh will be unifarm wilb Tbe Edinburgh 
Ediiioii. 

THE LIFE OF FRANCpOIS DE FENELON. By ViscOUNT 
St. Gyres, With 8 Portraits, Demy faio. loj, bd, 
Thi% biographer has etiga^ed Ibe author for many years, and tbe booh is nol only tho 
study of an iDlcresting personality, bat an importaDl contribution to the bi^oryof 
the period. 

THE CONVERSATIONS OF JAMES NORTHCOTE, R.A. 
AND JAMES WARD. Edited by Ernbst FLrrcHKR. Withouuiy 
Portraits. Demy Vive. "" " 



This highly uiteresling, racy, and uimulaling book, contains bilherta uapublisbed 
utterances of Nortbcole during a period of iventy^ne years. Then are many 
remlnucesces of Sir Joshua Reynolds, much advice to young paintan, and Duuy 
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Travel, Adventure and Topography 

HEAD-HUNTERS, BLACK, WHITE, AND BROWN. By 
A. C Haddon, ScD., F.R.S. Wiih maof lUuilraUoD* and ■ 
Map. Dtmy Siw. 1 51. 
A namtive of adveaturt and uplofaEioo in Nonhen BorD«o. It conta ip a mucli 



Vnilona in Kspg ind dn wiib Ur. Buiai Gould'i wdl.kmwa booki on D«a^ 
Coniwaltt uid Danancr. 

General Literature 

OMEN AND THEIR WORK. By the Hon. Mrs. LyttelTON. 
Craan %va. 21. 6d. 

A diictuiion oT the prwnt potilion of women in view of ihe vuioiu onupatuw ud 

iDf with ibe genera] qaesiion, followed by chaplefs on the Cunily, the boiuehold, 
pbilaBthropic worki profceuoiu, rccTcation, and rricDddup- 

By P. H. DiTCHFiELD, M.A., F.S.A. 
6>. 

Dt of the history of a typical vUIage, and of villaSB 



Science 

DRAGONS OF THE AIR. By H. G. Seeley, F.R.S., 
With many Illustiations. Crenn Siw. 61. 



A pepnlir biitory of Ihe moil remaikable flying aninuli which ever lired. Their 
relatjooa to majainaU, birda, and reptilet, living mA cxliocL. an thown by en 
original toriei of iliuitiMiiona. The Hattejtd reduizu prcHrred in Eoiope ant 
the United StaEca bmva been put together eccurately to ihaw the varied fornu of 
the ...i—.i. The hook ii a Datoial hleiory of tbeea exlinct animal^ which Dew 
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Theology 



RoBKRT»3N, D.D., Frindpal of King's Colleee, London. 
Sw. tii. 6J. net. 

ofigina] promincDCC in Uic tucbin£ of CJirui. Ii nyiem liuLarically the mun 
interpreLaiioiid of ibii cxntn] idcA in (he lucctwve phaKi of Chrittiui tnditioo jtnd 
life. Special Attention \s given to the teoie in which St- Aueiutinc idenliBed 
■he Chuicb with the Kingdam of G«l. The Utet leclum follow out the iltet- 
nuivt idc&s of the Church, And of iti reltflioii to dvi] lodetT which tbo Uiddle 

CDDcefitigiu of the Kingdom of Cod. 

OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. By G. W. WaDE, D.D. 

Wilh Maps. Crawn ive. 6i. 

This book preunts a eonneded eccount of the Hebrew people dniing the period 

co*«Rd by Ihe Old Testanxnti and bu been drawn Dp fiom the Scriptgte ncotdi 

in Accnrduice with the methods of hittorical criticiam. The teirt at tbo Bible has 

tho leasoM for the concliBuni staled arc not left to be soazht For in the com. 
meatariea, but are Hito tmd in the course of the Murativc. Much atteniioa has 
been devoted to tracing the progress of icligion aznongst the Hebrews, and the 
book, which is furnished with maps, is further adapted to the needs of theological 
students by the addition of geographical notes, tabtei, and a lull Indea. 

THE AGAPE AND THE EUCHARIST. By J. F. Keating, 

D.O. CunmsSw. y. W. 
THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. A Revised Translation, with 

an Introduction, by C. BiGO, D.D., Canon of Christ Cburch. 

With Frontisincn. Crmm Sua. 31. 6^. 

A new edition, caiefully revised and set in huge type, of Dr. Ugg's well-knawD 

9ttotb (tomiiKntaries 

General Editor, Waltek Lock, D.D., Wwden of Kebic CoUege, Deu 

Ireland's Professor of Exegesis in Ihe University of Oxford. 
THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES: With Introduction and 
Notesby R. B. Rackhah, M.A. Dtmj>%o«. tu.&£ 

me Cbutcbnun's Xlbracc 

General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., Eiamtotng Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Aberdeen, 
THE OLD TESTAMENT AND THE NEW SCHOLAR- 
SHIP. By J. W. PBTtRS, D.D. Crown Sw. 6r. 
COMPARATIVE RELIGION. By J. A. MacCulloCK, 

Crotm 8w>. 
THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. By E. T. GREEN. Crovmivo. 
A POPULAR INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. Edited by A. M. Mackav. Cnmm 8iw. 
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Ube abutcbtiun'0 JSlHe 

General Ediiot, J. H. BURN. B.D. 

Meun. Metbuen tie Juaing a serica of expoiitKnii upoD most el the 

books oF ihe Bible. The volumes will be practical and devotioDal, and the 

teR of theautborised Teision is explaioed in sections, which will co rrespond 

as [ar as possible with the Churcli Lectioaaiy. 

ISAIAH. Edited by W. £. Barnes, D.D., Fellow of Peter- 
home, Cunbridge. TW y«liim4t. at. tut taek. 
THE EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL THE APOSTLE TO THE 
EPHESIANS. Edited by G. H. Writakik. \i. 6d. met. 

Cbe Xf bnrs ot Devotion 

Pttt 8iv, clelk, 21. : liathir, is. 6d. tul. 
• Thii leria li excellent.'— Thk Bishop of Lohdoh. 
■Very ddighlful.— Tub Bishop op Bath and Wblli. 
' Well wonli ihe itunlioii of the CIcigr.'— Tm B^Hor OF LicHPiBLD. 
' The nc* " Libnrr of Devolion" it einlleni.— The Bishop op P«Titii»oiiout.H. 
' Cbilming.'— A«*rrf, ' DdighlfnL'— CAmrt* BtUt. 

TttE THOUGHTS OF PASCAL. Edited with an Introduction 

and Notes by C S. J&Rrau, M.A 
ON THE LOVE OF GOD. By ST. Francis DE Sales. Edited 

by W. J. Knox-Littlk, M.A. 
A MANUAL OF CONSOLATION FROM THE SAINTS 

AND FATHERS. Edited by J. H. Burn. B.D. 
THE SONG OF SONGS. Being Selections from ST. BERNARD. 

Edited by B. Blaxland, M.A, 

leaOereofRelifilon 

EdiledbyH. CBEECHING, M.A. IVi/A Portraits, CrimnSiio. JiW. 
A series of short triographies of the mcut prominent leideis of religious 
life and thought of all ages and countries. 

BISHOP BUTLER. By W. A. SPOONER, M.A., Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. 

Educational Books 

COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN THEORY AND PRAC- 
TICE. By E. E. Whitfibld, M.A. Crmvn Sirn. S^. 

axl S«rks IrutinE the question of ComnKrciAl 
of view of tbe teaser and of the parent- 

EASY GREEK EXERCISES. By C. G. Bottinc, M.A. Cfwm 
Sm. as. 

By 
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the world outside the british empire : a 

Commercial Gec^rafiiy. Bj F. C. Boon. Crown 8iw. 

JUNIOR EXAMINATION SERIES. Edited by 
A. M. M. Stedmak, M.A. Fcap. Zvo. it. 

Fremch Examination Papers. By F, Jacob, B.A. 
Latin Examination Papers. By C. G. Botting, M.A. 
Algebra Examination Papers. By Austen S. Lester, M.A. 
English Grammar Examination Papers. By W. William- 
son, B.A. 

Fiction 

THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD CALMADY: A Romance. 

By Lucas Malet, Aulhorof 'The Wageiof Sin.' CrmmSitie. 61. 

Tbii ii the firti lout •^^ el>boi>lc book hy Lucu MiJct since ' Tbe Wi«ci of Sin.' 

ti ii 1 romuici on naliitic Uim, ud will cenainly be ne of tbe mcs imporfnt 

Tbii novel, the iccat of wh[<ii it Iiid b tbe moortud cohoDt of the nMtbeni 

Kl of HainpihiK, ia London, ud in Naplei, openi in tbe yai of ptct 1II41. 
E Mction coven ■ period of abaut thne and tSirly ynn ; vid doM with toe 
experieDces bid >dveniuTeB of an Eocttib co^Dtiy gootlemui of ma c^ ie iiri n ll y 
nonnul ItpcoT cbaiulEi, tahjtctcd— owins to loiiiewlwl diitroDniuitecedaildr. 
cuniiuncei— (oveTyihnornwlconditianiaflife. Tba book !• Enaklj ■ rcaunca i 
but it L£ aIso fnakly a icalijljc and modem odc ^ 

THE SERIOUS WOOING : A Heart's History. By Mrs. 
Craigib (John Olivbk Hobbes), Author of 'Robert Qiaoee.' 
Craam Sro. 61. 

LIGHT FREIGHTS. By W. W. Jacobs, Author of ' Many 
Cargoes.' Illostrated. Crown 8m. y. &£ 
A voliuaeof itorieflby Mr. Jicobi tmifana id chancier and appoknocB with 'Many 






THE STRIKING HOURS. By Eden Phillpotts, Author of 
' Children of the Mist,' 'Sons of tbe Monung,' etc. Crown Sw. 6^. 

Tbe aniuls of ■ Deron viUaje, contaiidiig nmch matis of humMOW ud palbetk 
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FANCY FKEE. By Edeh Phillpotts, Author of 'ChUdrenof 
dicHiiL' niottnted. Cnrnttw 6i. 
A hnawnni bod^ Unifann irith ' Ths Hiuns Bar-' 

TALES OF DUNSTABLE WEIR. Br Gwznzwuke Keats 
(Zack). Anther of *Life i« life' With PbotoprnTnic FrootU- 
[nece by E. F. Haktuck. Ctvmt 8iv. 6t- 
A ndnma of Uoriii after the •tyk> of ' Zuk*!' ««U-bw«B fn> book ' Lib ii Hb.' 

ANGEL. Br Mrs. B. M. CttOKBR. Crmm %va. fa. 

THE PROPHET OF BERKELEY SQUARE. By Robert 
HiCHBNs, Anthoi of 'Fluno,' 'Toopm of Codkwucc,' etc 
Crwn Sfw. 6i, 
A Davloo^ DOTfeL 

THE ALIEN. Br F. F. MOHTKSSOX, Author of ' Into the 
Highways and Hedges.' Crtwn 8iv. 61. 



FORTUNE'S DARLING. Br Walter Rayuoni^ Author 
of * Love and Quiet Life.' Cr»mn 8tw. 6t. 



FROM THE LAND OF THE SHAMROCK. Br Jane 

Baklow, Author of Iriih Idyll*.' CmmSM. &. 
THE WOOING OF SHEILA. By Grace Rhvs. Crvmt&vo. 



MASTER OF MEN. By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEUf. Crown 



by H. F. BnCKLAHD. Cmwm ft 
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THE THIRTEEN EVENINGS. By GEORGE Bartram, 
Author of ' The People of Qopton.' Cnam S». 6a 



A FOOL'S YEAR. By E. H. Cooper, Author of * Mr. Blake of 
Newmarket.' Crevm Scd. 6t, 
Thu book, lilu mot of Mi. Ceaper'i nargU, u diieBy coactnud with ipoit uxl 

THE YEAR ONE : A Pago of the French Revolurion. By J. 
Bloundellk Burton, Author of 'The Clash of Amu.' niiutiated. 
Cnmn 9/i». fa. 



Ube ftovelfst 



XXIII. THE HUMAN BOY. Edin Phillpotts. 



XXV, BY STROKE OF SWORD. Andmw Balfour. 

XXVI. KITTY ALONE. 

/Detbuen'9 Sfipenns Xtbrars 

A Htw Strits c/C^jnigkt Beokt. 
THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. Dorothea Gerard. 
A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION. Sara J. DUNCAK. 
THE MUTABLE MANY. ROBERT Barr. 



A CATALOGUE OP 

Messrs. Methuen's 

PUBLICATIONS 



Poetry 



i. BvRUDTAKDKlFUtlG. 
6Sii Tkeusand. CrBion Siv. (a. 
Latlur, fa. tuL 
■Mr. KipliDf-. T«« ii .irons, vivid, full 



u.;— n^fi. 



ThlrEIlUdi tea 
=- — pulset» the ciuDinglr ordered 



;,":&, 



\r—PMiiM 



EDdrvd DpllniT- THE SEVEN 
SEAS. By RuDTAiD Kefung. 
IjtK Tkefiafid. Cr. 8td. BKcknm. 
gilt tef. 6s. Lealitr, 6i. iitl. 



—Ir^^i^ 



diilnubli I 



depreciatioD of . 
tD like'umDnl ol 

Ehrooch »Dd tbroDf h with id. 

POEMS AND BALLADS, By 

CrwH tve. 31, 6d. 
GREEN BAYS: Ver»s and 
idia. By"Q." Saiiivi Mdilim. 



BRAND. A Dnina by 

Hknb:k Ibsen. Translated by 

WIU.IAII WiLSOH. Third BJHim. 
Ctvwm Bva. 31. 61L 

A. D. Oodley. LYRA FRIVOLA. By 
A. D. GoDLET, M.A.. Fellow of 
Magdaleo College, Oxford. 7a>W 
BUtisii. Pott 81V. a). f>i. 



iS^u 



s-a 



A.Uaodl»y. VERSES TO ORDER. 
By A. D. GOOLar. Crvm Siw. 
su. 6<f. mt. 

J. O. OordKT. THE ODYSSEY OF 
HOMER. A Translalion by J. G. 
COKDBKT. Cnmm 8iw. -ji. 6J. 

Herbert Trenail. DEIRDRE WED; 

and Other Poems. By HKirarr 
Tkench.. Crvaniao. 51. 

Eds« VAlUoa. WRIT IN BAR- 
RACKS. By EdCAB WAU.AC1. 
Craaa 8v0. 31. 64. 



Belles Lettres, Anthologies, etc. 



VAILIMA LET- 

cKT Louis Steven- 

1 Etched Portiail by 

William Strang. Third EdUiut. 
Crnnn ivo. Biutram, 6t. 

• A tudoMXiBf hooV: —SUndard. 
'Uaiqiuiii Ljuruan.' — Daily CArrmtU- 



wilh an Introduction and Notes by 
George Wtndham, M.P. Diwtf 
aw. Buekram, gilt top. loi. hd. 
Tbii edilisD csitaini the ' Vcom,' 'Lncrece.' 
uid Scumeu, and ii prebced vidi en 
eliboTxte introdnctiaa of over 14a pp. 
•We bin BO heiiiulon in deicribing Wr. 
G«otfEa WyndhHin'i inErodnclioa ei * 
nvuterlT PiB« of critkkaei ud nU wb« 
Ion oorSlBhathu literatan will fisd* 
TBT|>id<&Bfd*U|btinlt.'-^^fUcM«r. 
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Uwird nuantU. THE RUBAI- 
YAT OF OHAR KHAYYAM. 
Translated bfEDWASD FinGiKALo. 
Wilh a Commentary by H. M. 

BatsQn, and a Biography of Omar by 
E. D. Ross. 6r. Also an Edition 
on targe paper limited lo 50 copies. 

W. B. SnaiMj. ENGLISH LYRICS. 
Selected and Edited by W. E. 
Henley. Cnnmi Biw. Giil Iff*. 
31. 6d. 
'It Lbi badr of choice ud lonlj poMiy.'— 

Hauler and VUtiler. A BOOK OF 
ENaLISH PROSE. Collected by 
W. E. Henley and CkAKLes 
WhibLeY, Crvum Sva. Buciram, 
£iil lop. 6j. 

K 0. BAMMng. LYRA SACRA : An 
Anthology of Sacred Verse. Edited 
by H. C. Beeching. M,A. Crtnm 
%vo. Buckram. Gj. 

lofiy tundud cCuccllHee.'— TViHii. 
"0.- THE GOLDEN POMP. A Pro- 

cession of English Lvrics. ArranRcd 

by A T. tJiiiLLKB CovCH. Crewn 

81W. Btakrawi. Gi. 
W. B. Ywrta. AN ANTHOLOGY OF 

IRISH VERSE. Edited by W. B. 

Vkats. Rtviiid and Enlarged 

Edition. Cnrain Biw. jj. 6d. 
T. K. Dixon. A PRIMER OF 

TENNYSON. By W. M, DuoN. 

M.A. Cr. tve. ai. 6d. 



The bLblioinphr >■ 






W. A. Omgie. A PRIMER OF 
BURNS. By W. A Ckaigie. 

Crvum Bw. ai. 6d. 
• A nluUi ^dilion la the lileialnre of the 



aV. BtMV«lK MONOLOQUESOP 
THE DEAD, By O. W. Stiivini. 
Pealuaf Biw. y. 6d. 

LKvuni. A PRIMER OF WORDS- 
WORTH. By Lavsik Mao«i;s. 
CmmSoo, ai. 6rf. 
' A valuble OHiDibnlLcii] to Wordiirattliiui 

HtamaL THE LIFE ANDOPINIONS 
OF TRISTRAM SHANDY. By 
Lawrence Stekne. With so In- 
by Chaslbs Whiblby, 



and a Portrait. 



«.fa. 7'- 



ILLUM CONGREVE. Wilh an 
Introduction by G. S. StkBBT, and 
a Portrait. 3 tiols. 71. 

■OTler. THE ADVENTURES OF 
HAJJI BABA OF ISPAHAN. By 
Jaues MostBS. With an Introduc- 
tion by E. G. ^OWNE, M.A. and a 
Portrait, a voli. 71. 

Walton. THE LIVES OF DONNE, 
WOTTON, HOOKER, HERBERT 
AND SANDERSON. By IZAAK 
Walton. With an Introduction by 
Vbsnon BLACEBiniN, and a Por- 
trait. 3S.6d. 

Johnaon. THE LIVES OF THE 
ENGLISH POETS. By Samubl 
Johnson, LL.D. With an Intro- 
duction tqr J. H. MILLAB, and a Por- 

Bnma. THE POEMS OP ROBERT 
BURNS. Edited by Andbbw Lang 
and W. A Craigib. Wilh Portrait. 
Samd Edilim. Dtmy 8u), giU lop. 
61. 

F. LaiVlBldtw. BALLADS OF THE 
BRAVE; Poems of Chivalry, Enter- 
prise, Courage, and Constancy. 
Edited by Rev. F. Lancbiidge. 
Stcmd Eiitimt. Cr. iva, y, 6d, 
" - ai. 6rf. 



Aetbuen'0 Stanbacd Xtbratc 



Gibbon. Edited, witb an Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by G. Bibbbbck 
Hill, LL.D. Crmm 8iv. 61. 



HSSSRS. MBTHUEK*8 CATALOOUZ 



mUKB. THE DECUNB AND 
PAIX OFTHE ROMAN BM PISK 

B^ Edwabd Oibboh. A New Edi- 
IMO, Edited with Notel, Appndkei, 
•ad Mbpi, 1? T. el Bvwt, LL.D., 
Fellow of Trirut; College, Dublin. 
/« JkMK Valuwut. Dtmy 8ve, Gill 
tat- Bi, dd. tatk. Alta Cr. 8m. 6i. 

of Ctbboo. • . . ^nu bsH •didee [he 
'i ceotuTT could prodnc*.' — 

rrCH^r^H. 

K F^CGC of vdiling-' — Asmdtmy^ 

OlIlNrt VUtt: THE NATURAL 

HISTORY OP SELBORNE. 

S'GiLBERTWHrrE. Edited by L.C, 
I ALl^ F. R.S.,a«istedbTW, Wards 
FOWLBB, M.A, Cnm Bmj. 6j. 
a O. Onimp. THE HISTORY OF 
THE LIFE OF THOMAS ELL- 
WOOD. Ediled b* C. G. CKUMf, 
M.A Cr™»e«. 61. 
Tliii idilion ii the onlr dm which cootwDi 



lEAcct. 



Mutt*. LA CDHMEDIA DI 
DANTE ALIQHIERL Theltdtma 
tea edited bf Paokt Totmbci, 
M.A. Dmj^ Bu*. GiU taf. tt.id. 
Alta Crvm* Bvo. 61. 

rnnjMB. THBEARLYPOEMSOF 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, 
Edited, with Notes and ma Introduc- 
tion br J. Chubtoh CoLutn, M.A. 



co|WKu NotsB, (M tin i T >ad vKpluutorr. 
It >Im contiiiu In u Appodix ill 
thfl PocfDi which T«DDr>oa ftfterwdi 

JOBAttau Bwift. THE JOURNAL 
TO STELLA. Bit JonaThaX 
Swirr. Ediled by G. A. Aitken. 
Craum 8ve. 61. 

OliasteTflaU. THE LETTERS OF 
LORD CHESTERFIELD TO HIS 
SON. Edited, with an Incraduclion 
br C Stkachbt. and Notes by A. 
CALTHBOF. Taa Volumti. Croum 
Bva. 61. loci. 

zbe TOotfts or Sbaltefipeste 

General Editor, Edward Dowden, Litt.D. 
Metsn. MiTHDiN have in prepu&tion tn Edition of Shakeipeate in 
tingle Pliyi. E«ch plaj will be edited with ■ full Inlroductioa, Teitiud 
Notes, and a Commentarjr at the foot of the page. 
The first Tolumes ate : 

Edwafd Dowdbn, LilLD. Demr 
8vo. 31. 6d. 
' Nb cdidoDor Shakopearc ii liliElf to (iidti 
mneatQftctinuidiatiifjLCIotythu Ibis 
ooo. ]i 11 bflavtiFiilly pnntcfl and F^vd 



f up to t 
1> Ensli 



ROMEO AND JULIET. Edited by 



implj* b. 



Cbe novelB of Cbatles mtkzaa 

Crevm Sua. Eath Velume, cla/A y- tut ! Itather 41. 6d. net. 
With Introdnclions by Mr, Gbobcb Gissing, Notes by Mr. F. G. Kitton, 

and Topographical lUuslratiooi. 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With t .],a hUtoHcal. The mluma pnnuK nil 

Illustrations by E. H. Nan. Tne\ feiiheucctBofthfcilitiao.'— ^cftnun 



Velum 

*Af plcBBUt M 



The 



NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. Wilh 
lllustiaiions by R. J, Wiluaus. 

I TlB« Vi/lMWUt. 
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BLEAK HOUSE. Witb lUoitntloni 
byBlATKlCBALCOCK. 7W) Kc/kimi. 

OLIVER TWIST, With Illnimiioni 
bjG, H. Naw. 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 



BARNABY RUDGE. With lUusWa- 
lioni br BsATaica Aicotx. 7Vw 
Vtluwut. 



Xlttle Xiognpbtes 

Ftap. 8m. Each valumt, cletk, 31. 6^ 
THE LIFE OF DANTE ALIGHIERI. By Pagbt TotobM. 

Illiuirationj. Stcond EdiliBii. 



% E. L. S. HOBSBURCH, M.A. Witb 

X£bc Xlttk XltPHEC 

With iDtTodadions, Not«t, tnd Photogmnue Fnntii^ces. 
Pall 8m. £11^1 Valumt, e!aik u. bd. ml, laUktr ai. td. nit. 

AltofcEhcr good to 



I, kililluiK, ligbtneli, sK., thil 

' DiJighEfu] tAiuoia.'—Rrctrd. 

' EiCRdingly tuKfullr produced.'— jtffi 
VANITY FAIR. By W. M. Thacm. 
KAT. With an IntroductJOD by S. 
GWTHM. TMrtt Veltimii. 



Wordsworth. 
INMEMORIAM. ByALFRSD.LoRD 

Tknntsok. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction anA Notes, by H. C BbbCH- 



Edited by Elitabkth Words - 

A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH 
LYRICS. With Notes. 

EOTHEN, By A W. Kinolake. 
With an iDtroductioti Bud Noiei. 

CRANFORD. Bv Mn. Gasksll. 
Edited by E. V. Lucas. 

THEINFERNOOFDANTE Trans- 
lated by H. F. Carv. Edited by 

PAOrr TOTMBRB. 



uif Ltadtr. 

THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. 
Tranilated by H. F. Cart. Edited 

by Paget Totnbeb, U.A. 
JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

aUit. Craik. Edited by ANNIB 
ITHEEOH. T-axi yolumti. 
A LITTLE BOOK OF SCOTTISH 
VERSE. Arranged and edited by 
T. F. HlHDEREOH. 

A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH 
PROSE. AjTangcd and edited by 

Mn, P. A BARNsrr. 
SELECTIONS FROM WORDS. 

WORTH. Edited bjr Nowbu, C. 

Shith, Fellow of New College. 

OiTord. 
SELECTIONS FROM WILLIAM 

BLAKE Edited by M. Perugini. 
PRIDEAND PREJUDICE, By Jane 

Austen. Edited by E. V, LuCAS. 



LAVENGRO. By Gborgs BoutOW. 
Edited by F. Hindbs Grooms. 
Tim Velnmn. 
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Obe Xtnie euttes 

PM 8iw, cUtk JT. ; Itatlttr, y. 6A M(f. 



OXFORD AND ITS COLLEGES. 
B7 J. Wells, M.A., Fdlow ud 
Tutor of Wadham College. Illiu- 
iratedbrE.H.NBW. PamihRiiHtn. 
■ An idininble ud mccnnu liuls tnubc, 
UDutivtiT ilJiucntad.'— JCarU, 
CAMBRIDGE AND ITS COI^ 
LEGES. BvAHAMtLTONTROIiF- 
SOH. lUuiuatedbfE. H. Niw. 
'IlU bri«hlly 



jDit mch ■ book ■ 



ISO KBIOKI, BEIO u 

■ cahDnd TuIlDT 



THE MALVERN COUNTRY. 
B. C. A. WiNDLK, D.Sc., F.R 
Illnllrated by K. H. Nhw. 

SHAKESPEARE'S COUNTRY. 
aC.AWiNDLK,F.R.S.,M.A lU 
IratedbyE.H.NEW. StcmdBditi, 



' Oik of the moat dunilof gsld* lioak& 
BMfa Is tb* libniT ud u ■ oaivUiac 
- - - - - - ' -L thfl book ii equAllf dwce 



lUujtrated by E. H. New. 

' A chunnli^ little book ; mi fall of found 

InfomULtion ma it li pncticml ld aoc«p- 



' Acciumte. complete, ud m(nembty vr 



Illustrated and Gift Books 



TMmywiL THE EARLY POEMS 
OF ALFRED. LORD TENNY- 
SON. Edited, with Notes and 
an Introduction by J. Churton 
Collins. M.A With 10 Illusira- 
tions in Pholograviue by W. E. F. 
Britten. Dtmy Svq. ioj. 6d. 

(WMtBnnCBH. GOOFS AND HOW 
TO BE THEM. By Gelktt 
Burgess. With numerotis Illuitra- 
lioDi. Smail nlQ. 6j. 

Oelatt BnrsMa. THE LIVELY 
CITV OF LIGG. By Gelktt 

I S3 Illustrations, 

loured. Smaf/ffa. 



FUl Kar. THE PHIL MAY 
ALBUM. 4M 61. 
* Then IS m ivagh in emcb dnwuig.'— 

A. H. mina. ULYSSES; OR. DE 
RQUGEMONT OF TROY. De- 
KTibed and depicted byA.H.MlLNK. 
Small qnartt. y. 6tl. 

' QcTer, droll, nun.'— CironA'ax. 



S of which ai 



IBaKnui TOMMY SMITH'S 
ANIMALS. Br Edmund Selous. 
IllustraledbyG.W.OKD. Aa/.Biw. 

A little book dslEned to tw:li childnn 



8. Baring OotUd. THE CROCK OF 

GOLD. Faiiy Slorid told tn a 

Babing Gould, Cnnen 6vo. bl. 

'Twol™ delightful f»i[yuiles.'—/Si«*. 

■LLOWTOU. ABIRTHDAYBOOK. 

Arranged and Edited by M. L. 

GwYNN. Jfoya/ B-.'B. 121. 

This ti m bjithdaybook of ejiceptiooml 

chuen with pmrticulmr cmre. 

John BosyuL THE PILGRIM'S 

PROGRESS. By John Bunvan. 

Edited, with an Inlroduclion, by C K. 

p........ \t A »ir;-i. — Illuslralioris 



FlBTH, M.A With 
byR. Annihc Belu Owm 
' The beet " PQgiiM'i Pnareo.' 



Edutalitiimt Timtt. 
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r.D.Badfaid. NURSERY RHYMES. 
Wilh manjF Coloured Piclureiby F. 

D. Bedford. Sutf ftoyal Sw. 
ai. 6d. 



Gould. With numetoiu Illustra- 
tions and Initial Letiersby Arthur 
J. Gaskin. Secend Editim. Cr. Biw. 
Buckram. 6l. 
B. BuliW Oonld. OLD ENGLISH 
FAIRY TALES, Collected and 
edited hf S. Baking Gould. With 
>. . Illustration* by F. D. 



Bedford. StcoitdMditim. Cr. 6vt. 

g. Bulng Oonld. A BOOK OF 
NURSERY SONGS AND 
RHYMES. Edited by S. BARING 
Gould, and Illustrated by the Bir- 
mingham An School Buckram, gilt 
Iff. Crown ivo. 61. 

H. a BMchliv. A BOOK OF 
CHRISTMAS VERSE. Edited by 
H. C. Beeckimg, M.A, aad lUus- 
iraled by Walter Cbane. Cr. tve, 
gilt lof. 31. id. 



History 



Professor of Egyptology it 
It College. Fully Ittaslrattd. 



■ Fetlla. A HISTORY OF 

EGYPT,frouthsEakliestTihes 
TO THE Present Dak. Edited by 
W. M. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L. 
LL.D., Professor of " 
UdTeraitjr ■ .. - , 
/n Six Velvmti. Cr. Bvo. 

Vol. I. Prbristosic Tikes to 
XVIth Dynasty. W. M. F. 
Petrie. Fourth BdUivn. 

VOI^ II. THE XVIITH AND 
XVlllTH DYHASTIBS. W, M. 

F. Petrie. Tiird Edititnt. 
Vol. IV. The Egypt of the 

Ptolemies. J. P. Mahaffy. 
Vol- V. Rouan Egypt. J. G. 

Milne. 
Vol. VI. EGYPT IN THE 

MIDDLE AGES. Stanley 
Lanb-Poolb. 

pTBciiuKi u> wwthlly nprtHated by Dr. 
Petrie ud his school csnoot hot pro- 
mote souad KDd sccnratc study, and 
rapply ■ mcMit pl«« In the En(li.h 
IitcntiirtorE(y]itoloET.'— TVaui. 

Fllnd«ni Prtile. RELIGION AND 
CONSCIENCE IN ANCIENT 
EGYPT. By W. M. FlinOEKS 
Petrie, D.C.L.,LL.D, Folly lUus- 
ttated. Crevm ive. ai. 6^ 
' The IcctDRS will sEord u fiiad of lAlttable 
■thicL'— JfAKjItfJfr Guardi*n- 



nindan Paferl*. SYRIA AND 
EGYPT, FROM THE TELL EL 
AMARNA TABLETS. By W. M, 

Flinders Petrie, D.C.L., LL.D. 



EGYPTIAN TALES. 
Edited by W. M. Flinders Petrie. 
lllustraied by Tristrah Ellis. In 
Twa folumii. Cr. 8i«. jr. 6d, tack. 
' iDTAlosble u u pLctare of tif* in FaIhudc 
and Efypt.'— JJsi^ Nna. 
Fllndan Fatris. EGYPTIAN DECO- 
RATIVE ART. By W. M. FUN- 
DERS Petrie. With lao Illustrations. 
Cr. 6vo. y. 6d. 
' Id thcH Iccmret h« dLsplAys nn ildll in 
cLDcidatinotha dcvdopmcDt of decotm- 
tiY« ul in^ETpL'- Tima. 

0. W. OnuuL A HISTORY OF THE 
ART OF WAR. Vol II. : The 

Middle Agei. from the Fourth to the 
Fourieenlh Century. By C. W. 
Oman, M.A., Fellow of All Souls', 
Oxford. lUusIralni. Dtmy&vo, air. 
■ The whole ut of wu in its hiKoric ivolo- 

itrc eiMcl hiiurr of iha world bu pa- 
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fl, BUrtlV Oonld. THE TRAGEDY ' 
OF THE C.ESARS. With nume- 
roua lUiuuatioDS from Busts, G«tns, 
Cameos,elc ByS, BahinoGould. 
Fifth Editum. Rayalivo. 151. 
'Aina*t ipJendidKrul fucmalinf boak DD a 
■ubjcct of aodyiiiE intemt. Tlwttvti 
ftinn of tlH booC ii tha me the uthot 
bu Duda of Uk cditinz porliuu of 
ibi Cmhti wd Iba Kiminbk eritial 
nbtletr hihuuUUttd in dsiliBEiritb 
tUi lin ef NHUxb. It li brilUiBtlT 
wrUtm, ubd tba ilhutntioH u« up- 
plied on > fed* of DnrfoH macnifianc*. ' 
—Daih Cirrmklt. 
T. W. MldtUad. CANON LAW IN 
ENGLAND. ^ F. W. Maitland, 
LL.D., Dawning Professor of the 
Laws of England in the Unirenitf 
of Cambridge. ^0711/ Bvo. 71. bd. 
•Pwntttioi Miidind bai pul itndEnti of 



b kw 



imdrofit 



biatory of CuioD l^i 

Jolm HacketL A HISTORY OF 
THE CHURCH OF CYPRUS. 
By John Hackett, M.A. With 
s and 111 ustral ions. Dtmy Svo, 



.'S'-r 



Laiin Cbi 



oTCbriuianiiytoIhc 

J.™i°II'lteloe»l 

.___..., the period of tbe 

** Bicra Supremacy. 

E. L TAULton. A HISTORY OF 

THE IKSUITS IN ENGLAND. 

By K. L. Taunton. With Illustra- 

' A hisiDryorpermanent value, which coven 
around never properly invetrisated 
b^ore, and ii replete vilb the reiulii of 

md'"ref"l'wL--irtl^VKlJ^.'"*""' 
' A wluine whkb will altrict i»i»klerab1c 

H. da B. QUMia. INDUSTRY IN 
ENGLAND: HISTORICAL OUT- 
LINES. By H. OK B. GiBBiNS, 
LilLD., M.A. Wiih 5 Maps. St- 
ttHd EdilitH. Dany Sut. loi. 6d. 

a E EBBrton. A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. 
By H. E. EoEETON, M,A. Dimy 
8m. 191. bd. 
* It ii a food book, diidafuEibed by acco- 



and a broad 1 
MtMclHiHrGt 
AllNrt BonL THE EASTERN 
QUESTION IN THE EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY. B*ALBnT 
SOKBI. TraDilated by F. C. BKAit- 
WKLL, M.A. Cr. iva. 31. 6d. 



' Ur. Grinlint hu daie for ■ Railway what 
Uauulag; did for Eotliib Hiauiy.'— 

Olanant Htretton. A HISTORY OF 

THE MIDLAND RAILWAY. By 
Clement Sthetton. Wilh numer- 

Oullttk. 
'The volume 1% as exbau^ve axil it coca- 
prebentive, and ii made especially 
altraclln by iti picturcL' — Gta6t. 
W. Btenr- ANNALS OF ETON 
COLLEGE. ByW. Stebrt, M.A. 
With numerous I tliulialioos. DeKt 
8h>. 71. 6d. 
' A ireaiuTT of qoaini and Intonatinr read- 
ing. Mr. Sterry ku by hii ikill iikI 
vivadly (Lvcn these recudi new life.'— 

O.V.Filllwr. ANNALSOFSHREWS- 
BURY SCHOOL. By G. W. 
FiSHBR, M.A. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Demy 8tw. loi. 6^. 
■Thii careful, erudiie hook.'— Dti/f 

CknnitU. 
' A beak i^ wbieb Old Salopius are snie 
lo be proud. '~C/alf. 
J. Sanr*«>llt. ANNALS OF WEST- 
MINSTER SCHOOL. By J. Sar- 
GBAUNT, M.A. With DtimeroBS 
Illustrations. Dmty 8i>». ji. bd. 
A. Olark. THE COLLEGES OF 
OXFORD: Thdr History axti Ibeir 
Traditions. Edited by A. Clare, 
M.A., Fellow of Uncoln CoUete. 



k -hich will be 
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T.M. Tutor. A CONSTITUTIONAL 
AND POLITICAL HISTORY OF 
ROME. BjT. M. TAYLOfi, M.A., 
Fellow of GoDville and Caiiii College, 
Cambridge. Ovum 8i«. 71. 6tl. 

• Wc fulJy recogniK the vduii of <h!i on 
fuU^wrillen W9rk, mad admire eapeciallir 
tii« rairnc44ADdBobncrvof hlijud^tDt 




uupired a subject wbich io 






Ihe I 



I of Ron 



A SHORT HISTORY 

OF MEDLEVAL ITALY, A.I>. 
iajo-i53a By OSCAR BbownikC, 
Fellow and Tutor of King's Collen, 
Cambridge, /n Ttee Valapits. Cr. 
8vD. 5f. latA, 
Vol. I. 1050-1409. — Guelpbs and 
GbibeiliDcs. 



J. WtJia. A SHORT HISTORY OF 

ROME. By J. Wells, M.A, 
Fdlow and Tutor of Wadbam ColL . 
Oxford. TAird Eiilim. Wilh 3 
Map*. Craam Biw. 31. id. 
Tha boak u intended for the Middle and 
Upper Fonu of Public SchcwU ud (or 

39e3>intlne Ceits 

Edited bj J. B. Bdkv, M.A., UtLD. 

ZACHARIAH of MITYLENE. I L£oN PAitiratrriiR aod M. BiD&z. 
Translated into Eoglub by F. J. Dtmy ive. lot. 6d. tut, 
Hamilton. D.D., and E. W. | .^„„ „,c-iv^dv op = 
Brooks. Dtmjr Bva. 

BVAGRIUS. Edited by Profeuor I nit. 



Biography 



B. L. BtoTawoiL THE LETTERS 
OF ROBERT I-OUIS STEVEN- 
SON TO HIS FAMILY AND 
FRIENDS. Selected and Edited, 
wiib Notes and Introductions. 
SiOnbtColvin. Fmr/»eiiiiCieaj 



Editl 






D,my& 



pounded ipiril" thai the litenlnre at 

J. a. nUalB. THE LIFE AND 
LETTERS OF SIR JOHN 
EVERETT MILLAIS, President of 
the Royal Academy. % bis Son, 
J, G. MILLAIS. With ^19 lUus- 
IraUons, of wliich 9 are ui Ptioto- 



"Tliii Iplendid work."— Iftfi-W. 

'Of iDcb abHcbing ipictst i> ii, of inch 
completeneia in ICDpe AAd beautv. 
Special Iribnle muC be paid to the 
ejUnordiDUT coinpleteDcu of tlie illui- 

B. Bvliw CloiUd. THE LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, By 
S BarinC Gould. Wiih over 450 
Illustrations in the Text and 13 
Photogravure Plates. Largt juarlr. 
Gilt ttf. 361. 

ii iu creac wulth of beuUfnl pboto- 
CTivura and finely ■ execaled wood 
enBTaTinp, coiBtitutinE a Complete 
pictorial clironicla of napoleon l.'i 
pertoul biiiOTT fron ifaedayi ofhii aari; 
childliaod al Ajacdo (e tlw date of hii 
HCoid inUrmot.'— Ai/^ Ttlrgru^. 
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L THE WALKERS 

OF SOOTHGATE : Bring Ihe Chro- 
nkla of a Ciidtxtiag Family. By 
W. A. BETTEswaRTU. lUuitrated. 
Dtmy 6va. ■^i. bd. 



lilET 



•nE^iQj ct 



■ lutUi 



a B. Layud. THE LIFE OF MRS. 
LYNN LINTON. By G. a Lay- 
ASt). With Portraits. Dtmy Sw>. 
IV. 6d. 
'Mri. liVDn Lmloq ii here pmcDtcd torn 
in >U bB moedi. Shclivsiniheboak; 
■he it nn«cDted to lu lo that w« really 

^A thoroilEhly flood book, very LDtcTcat- 
ini.and^u the UDM tLauiDvciygood 
tute.'— ZW// Graflac 

' Hr. Layard may be coofTamlated on 

Btanlaj lAn*-FMlS. THE LIFE OF 
SIR HARRY fARKtS. By Stan- 
LBr Lanb-PooLE. a New and 
Chiaper Bdilion. With Maps and 
Portrait. Crawn ivo. 6j. 

Halm a VBtmon. THE LAST OF 
THE GREAT SCOUTS (■ Buffalo 
Bill'). By his Sister, Helen C. 
Wbthorb. With lUustrattoas. 
Dimy tvo. 6f. 
■The tiimni adventurti of Buffiilo Bill'< 

ii»[»r» the rullul confidence. '-<;z^- 
ffovt lltraltL 
CoiutallMBMb*. BROTHER MUSI- 
CIANS. Reminiscences of Edward 
and Walter R-iche. By Constance 
Bache. With Sixteen Illustrations. 
Crown ive. bs. net 
P. H. Colomb MEMOERS OF AD- 
MIRAL SIR A. COOPER KEY. 
By Admiral P. H. Colomb. With 
a, Portrait. Dtmy Btv. 161. 
0. Cooper Klsff. THE STORY OF 
THE BRITISH ARMY. By Colonel 
COOPIK KiNc. Illuslraled. Deny 
8w. 71. 6d. 
■An authorltltive ud ucume itDcy oT 
Enfbuid'l miJittry ^KO^naaJ^DMiiy 



CaTCDdiifa). Bjr RoBUlT SounUT. 
Edited, with an lonodtKlioa, \>f 
David Hanhat. SBdwf Bditim. 
Crvam Sua. 61. 



Wtdu. 

TT. Oltlrt: BnmQ. THE LIFE OF 
ADMIRAL LORD COLLING- 
WOOD. By W. CuUK Russell. 
With lllustnttioiu by F. BbANgWTH. 
Fourth Editim. Crown Bmr. 6f. 
' A book which ire slioald Uk* to lec in tka 
hands af every boy in the cenBtry.'— 
SLJamu^iGamittt. 
MORla FlOlM'. THE LIFE AND 
WRITINGS OF JOHN DAVEN- 
ANT, D.D. liS7i-i64r). Bisht^ of 
Salisbury. By Moekis FiillSS, 
B.D. amy Ova. 101. 6d. 
J. M. Sigg. ST. ANSELM OF 
CANTERBURY: A Chaptb« in 
THB History oi' Religion. By 
J. M. RIGG. Demy Svc, 71. 6d. 

P. W. Joyoe. THE LIFE OF 

SIR FREDERICK GORE OUSE- 
LEY. ByF.W. Joyce. M.A. 71. 6rf. 
THE LIFE OF 



Cou-iKCWOon, M.A. 

traits, and 13 Drawings by Mt. 
Ruskin. Second Rdiliim. a vfli. 
Sve. 331. C»taf Edition. Crpm 
Bvo. 61. 
C. TalditailL JOHN RUSKIN. By 
Charles Walustbin, M.A With 
a Photogravure Portrtul, Pesliva. y. 

A. K. F. SaniiMtatar, THE UFE 
OF ERNEST RENAN. Br 
Madaue Dakmesteter. With 
Portrait. Seeeiul Edition. Cr. Sue. 61. 

W. H. Button. THE LIFE OF SIR 
THOMAS MORE. By W. H. 
HtnraN. M.A. With Portraits. 
Stand EditioH. Cr. Snf. y. 
• The book lays good claim to hi|h rant 

B. BazlBg Oonlil. THE VICAR OF 

MORWENSTOW; A Bloerapby- 
By S. Barimo Gould, M.A. ' 



Rensed Edilii 

Portrait. Crotm Biw, 31, ( 

A cooplelcl* new edition of the w 

biorapfayoTR. S. Hawker. 



With 
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Travel, Adventure and Topography 



B««nH«UlL THROUGH ASIA. By 
SvEN Hedin, Gold MEdallisI of the 
Ro^ Geograpbical Society. With 
300 lUiuUslioni ftom Sketches 
and Photographs by Ihe Author, 
andMapi. amis. XvjraHjv. aoi.iul. 
'One of lbs peUHt bmlu of the kind 
ptASibLe to Eive an adequate Idem of tbe 

ud humui inicml. Mn^ oT it is ■ 
muu take a first rank among puhEicK- 

F. H. Bblne ud B. D. Bow THE 

HEART OF ASIA. By F. H. 
SiBtNt and E, D. Ross. With 
Maps and tnany Illustrations by 
VerestchAcin. Large Croon Biv. 



'A book which will raok among tb« very 

belt of AJHcao worfct '—DailjCkrtmieii. 

' A Tepalorr of idfOTmaEiou ao evny tnacll 

of tbe tabstct.'—LiUTxtun. 
lex. Bode. MANCHURIA. By 
Alexander Hosie. With lUuitn- 
tioni Bud a Map. Demy ivo. loi. 



■ijice by tbe higbeic living a 
■■ book [1 eipflcially useful 



= P^ 



' Hiu volume injl form a landmark In oar 

B. E. PeUT. NORTHWARD OVER 
THEGREATICE. ByR.E. Peary, 
Gold Medallist of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society. With over 800 lltus- 
traliona. 3 vils. Royal Svo. 331. mi. 
*HlBbookvin take iti place among the per- 
nunenl literature of Arctic axploTation.' 

T-KBoldlClL THE INDIAN BOR- 
DERLAND: being a Petsoaal Re. 
cord of Twenty Years. By Sir T. H. 
Holdicb, K.C.I.E. Illustrated. Dmy 
8m>. 151. net. 
' Probably tbe most important work on 
preaoiUd to the goicral public ' — Liitm- 



S. A. nUOerald. THE HIGHEST 
ANDES. By E. A, FiTlGekALD, 
With 3 Maps, 51 lllostiatioas, 13 ol 
which are in PhotOEtavure, and a 
Panorama. Reyal 8m, 301. nel. 
Also a Sinai I Edition on Hand-made 
Paper, limited to 50 Copies, 4A>, 

' The record of [he fint ucrnt of tbe bigbeil 
mountain yet couqaeied by mortal nun. 
A volume wbkh will continue to be the 

the KaAa.'—Dttilf Chrtiuclt. 
F. W. OhrlrtUn. THE CAROLINE 
ISLANDS. By F. W. Christian. 
With many Itlustralions and Maps. 
Dtmy Siw. lai. e>f. net. 

tnveli and adventuicr'^cf'nuico. 
H. H. Jolmstan. BRITISH CEN- 
TRAL AFRICA, By Sir H. H. 
Johnston, K.C.B. With nearly 
Two Hundred Illustrations, and Six 
Maps. Stcani EdititK. Croum ^le. 






iBj. Htt. 



iting book, written with equal 
id charm — the work at once of a 



thecL 






who is dnculaTly w 



should long renuln tbe 

standard authority. '—fl«/.rf4muW<. 

*.Rirjnda. MODERN ABYSSINIA. 

By A. B Wyloe. ^Wilh a Map and 

•The mi 









Demy Siw. 151. nil. 



skclches. '— Weitmiitifr Gmmttte. 
L. DMOe. THREE YEARS IN 
SAVAGE AFRICA. By Lionel 
Decle. With loo lUustrations and 
5 Maps. SecondBdilim, Den^Bpa 
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A. Hnlm* Trtriitim TWENTY 
YEARS IN THE NEAR EAST. 
B; A. HULKK Bkauan. Demy 
ive. With Portrmil. nu. bi. 

Hmi or Oneuu. FROM TONKIN 
TO INDIA. By Psencb Hekbi of 
Orixahs. T™niUled by Hahuy 
Bent, M.A. With loo Illiutnlioni 
tnd ft Map. Cr. ifo, gill lef. atfl. 

ObHtor HtfloomlM. THE REAL 
CHINESEQUESTION. ByCHKS- 
— R Hoi^OMBE. CrmBH Biw. 6i. 

bcfbn U 



'^r^"^ 



i. THE PEOPLE 

OF CHINA. By I. W. ROBBBTSON- 
SCOTT. With a Map. Crmnii tvo. 
31. 6A 
'A vivid (mpTCiiEoii . . . Thli nullcnl, 
biiEhllywrilten epitome. '— /^liifFJfitu. 
■E;«eTl»nilYwel! done. . . . EnihralUng.' 

~IK«*{r Dhfalck. 
a. L made. THE FALL OF THE 
CONGO ARAIS. By S. L. H:nof.. 
With Plans, etc. Dtmy&M. ins.U. 
A. St. a. tUbboni. EXPLORATION 
AND HUNTING IN CENTRAL 
AFRICA By Major A. ST. H. 
Gibbons. With full-page Illustra- 
tions by C. Whyhpeb, and Maps. 
Dtmy Siw. 151. 
A. K Sorynj. NAPLES: PAST 
AND PRESENT. By A. H. Noh- 
WA¥, Author of ' Highw.nys and 
Byways in Devon and Cornwall. 
With 40 Illusiralions by A. G. 
FebaRD. CtmeiiBvo. 6s. 
In ihi> book Mr. Norway pvu doi only 11 

8. BarlnK OonUL DARTMOOR: A 
Descriptive and Historical Sketch. 
By S. Baring Gould. With Plans 
and Numerous Illustrations. Croun 



* Infoniwd with doie pcnaiul knavlads^* 

B. Baaiiic QonUL THE BOOK OF 
THE WEST. By S. Barino 
GoulJ>. With numerous Illusira- 
lions. Tin valumti. Vol t. Devon. 
Steeni Edilien. Vol. IL ComtraU. 
CrvwH 8tw. 61. Mf A 
' BnciDC u Ibc air of DartmcioT, the IqpBd 
nira u twilight over Doraajt PooJt 
thcT fiTV US a very food idea of tliia 
■ocliutioE Mid bauiiftii district.'-— 

S. Bulnc Oonld. A BOOK OF 
BRITTANY. BvS.BarihgGould. 
Wi lb numerous I llustralbn*. Cfvm 

Unifo'rai in'. " ■ 

Cornwall, and Dartmoor. 

B. Barintr OOtlU. THE DESERTS 

OF SOUTHERN FRANCE. By 

S. Baring Gould, a vtli. Demy 

J.F.FnMT. ROUNDTHEWORLD 
ON A WHEEL. By JOHN FOSTER 
Frasek. With 100 Illustrations. 
Crvmt Sva. 6t 
■ A clAuic of cycline, Emphic and willy.'— 

& L. JellBTwn. A NEW RIDE TO 

KHIVA. By R. I 

Illustrated. Crirwn S 
J. 

S( 

Trotter. R.A ' With a Map and 

Illustralioos. Crawa Sve. 51. 
W. OiwOu. THE NORTH- 

WESTERN PROVINCES OF 

INDIA: Their ETKNOi.ocr and 

Administration. By W. Crooke. 
With Maps and Illustrations. Dtmy 



A Boimcon. THE BENIN MAS- 
SACRE. By Captain Boishagon. 
Secgnil Edition. Cr. %vo. y. 6J. 

H. a. Oowper. THE HILL OF THE 
GRACES: OR, THE Great StONE 
Temples or Trm-oli. By H. S. 
CowpER. F.S.A. With Maps, Plans, 
and 75 Illustrations. Dtmy Soa 
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IT. & VonfUd. SOUTH AFRICA 
BtW. a WORSFOLD, M.A. Wilb 
a Map. Steni Bditita. Cr.tva. 61, 



K&UialiwuidOUlNrtKMqnold. IN 

PARIS. By Kathesine nod GIL- 
BERT Macquoid. Illu$traled by 



ThouasR. Macquoid, R.I. With 
3 maps. Cmoit Ecu. 11. 
' A useful Uttla fvida. judicuxulr IDpFlicd 
with infamution.' — AtAftumm. 
AH.XeMM. THE BOER STATES: 
A History uid Description ot the 
Trans vul and Ibe Orann Fr«e Stale. 

S' A. H. Keane, H.A. With 
ap. CrvwH Sw, 61. 



F. H. R OnnlUrt. THE HISTORY 



College. Oxford. With many lUui- 
tralioru. Plant, and Portiaili. /■ 3 
veil. Vvl. /., 15*. 
> TIm uoUuicc of ihe wixk Ii douUe ; (a 
ihc nurUivv 11 vivid feDd Icmpnmtc.ud 
Ihc illtiHTiilioiu rorm a piclnre giJltry 
of the WW wbich i> not likely lo be 
rivmUed. ... An ideal gift took.'- 

a. 8. BobeitMn. CHITRAL: The 
StOTT ol a Minor Sicse. By Sir 
G. S. ROBEHTSON, K.CS.I. With 
Dumeroiu lllusIrBtioax, Map and Plan s. 
Second Edilion. Dimy ive. 10s. td. 
' A book which the Elinbelhini wonld hin 
dicnghE wonderful. MoretbliUinEf tnon 

aovcl. — AVukw/Zi Ckrvnicll. 
'Ai fucinlling u Sir Walter ScoII'i best 
iausai.'—I>itilf TfUg^Mfk. 

B. I. 8. BwlBIi-PawalL THE DOWN- 
FALL OF PREMPEH. A Diary of 
Life in Asbanti, 1895. By Maj.-den. 
BaDKN-Poweli« With ai Illustia- 
lions and a Map. Third Edition. 
Largi Crmen Bw. 6j. 

B. 8. S. Badett-PowelL THE MATA- 
HELECAMPAIGN.1896. ByMaj.- 
Gen. Badbn-Poweli- With nearly 
100 lUustratioDi. Fourth and Ciiafer 
Edilim. Large Crown ivo. 6], 

1. B. AtWiM. THE RELIEF OF 
LADYSMITH. By John Black 
Atkins. With 16 Plana and Uliis- 
liations. Tliird Edition. Crown 

H-W.llCTlMcm. LADYSMITH : The 
Diary of a Siege. ByH. W. Nktik- 



Naval and Military 



.. . With 16 Illmtrationi and a 
Plan. SicondEdilion. CrovmBvo. 61. 

BMOUyLlOTd. A THOUSAND 
MILES WITH THE C.I.V. By 
Captain Barclay Llotd. Wilb 
an Introduction by Cotond MaC- 
KtiJNON, and a Portrait and Map. 
Cnmn Sw. &. 

FlUon Tomw. THE RELIEF OF 
MAFEKING. By FlLSOH YouNO. 
WitbMapsandlUutlralioEU. Cmm 

J. Angiu HunUtam. THE SIEGE 

OF MAFEKING. By J. Anavs 
Hamilton. With many Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8mi. 61. 
'A Ihrilliiif ttory.'^^iimvr. 

H. P. PTBTort Battenbr. IN THE 
WEB OF A WAR. By H. F. 

Prevost BATTEBsBr. With Plans, 
and Portrait of the Author. Crvan 

' The pHlhoi, Ihc comedy, the oujeily of 
war are all in Ibeie paffls.' — Dmity 

Howard C. mil«KU. WITH THE 
BOER FORCES. By HOWARD C. 
HiLLEGAs. With 34 llluslralioiis. 

Stcond Edition. Crtrum Svo. 61. 
'A mc4t inlcreiEing book. It haa many 

' Hu e^aieTn'eml and tcarcclr leai 

nlat-'—Faa Mall CMMttU. 

H. 0. J. BlH. THE RELIEF OF 

KUMASI. By Captain H. C. J. 

Biss. With Maps and lltuslralions. 

Saond Edilion. Craomtvo. 61. 

' Pleaunily writitn and highly inleietlinc. 

The illuitialiDni are admJriible. ■—Qutem. 

• Weibouldiay it will remain Ibe itindaid 

WOT^ on III very tniereiling n eet.- 
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B. H. Aldsrun. WITH THE 
MOUNTED INFANTRY AND 
THE MASHONALAND FIELD 
FORCE, 1S96. Bj LleuL^Calonel 
ALDBBSON. With numerous Illus- 
dstioni and Pluu. Dtutj Sua. 



StTmoiir VutdalMir. CAMPAIGN. 

ING ON THE UPPER NILE 
AND NIGER. B^ Lieul. Sevmous 
Vandeleuk. With an Iniroducliaii 
\!f Sir G. GOLDiB, K.C.M.G. Wilh 
1 Maps, lllusuations, and Plani. 






i.^. 



W. KiHHAiSD ROSK. With mnt> 

O. W. BtMTClu. NAVAL POLICY: 
Bf G. W. SteKVBNS. Daiffiot. 6i>. 

\y, HuiUT. A SHORT HISTORY 
OF THE ROYAL NAVY, FmoM 

EaXLT TlHESTOTHE PXESBHT DAT. 

By David Hannav. IllusinUed, 
a Velt. Dtmj Sw. 71. 6A laik. 
VoL I. , 1100- 16S8. 






Lord FlnouOe. A FRONTIER 
CAMPAIGN. Bt Viscount FlN- 
CASTLK, V.C., and Lieut P. C. 
Elliott-Lockhakt. Wilh a Map 
and 16 niu^lrationl. Stcond Edilmn. 
Cman Bvo. 6s. 

B. V. Bennett THE DOWNFALL 
OF THE DERVISHES: A Sketch 
of the Sudan Campaign of 1B9S. By 
E. N. Bbnnett, Fellow oI Hertford 
College. Wilh a Photogravure Por- 
trait of Lord Kitchener. T/iirJ 
Edition. Crawnavo. 3s. 6d. 

W. Ktnn^rd Eom WITH THE 
GREEKS IN THESSALY. By 



IDilforallTilTand 

The hinariui it endomd with Uleniy 

ikil] and ttylt-'—^tamdMrd. 
E. L. B. Hoirtiurh. WATERLOO: A 
NairativeandCritidain. By & L. S. 
HoBSBUKGH, M. A With Phuil. 
Second Edilioa. CrvsM Biu. 51. 

IhotoUGh'' — D^y CktvHiclt. 
a K OMTKe. BATTLES OF 
ENGLISH HISTORY. By H. B. 
Grorgb, M.A., Fellow of New 
College, OifonJ. With numerotn 
Plans. Tliird Editiem. Cr.tvo. 61. 
* Hr. GeOTEC hai undertmkca a tvtj ntcfal 
task — that of tBakiDf military aflain io- 
telligiblv and iattractive to oon.military 



General Literature 



a. Bftlliie OonU. OLD COUNTRY 
LLFE ByS. BARiNGGoULn. With 
Sixty-seven Illustrations. Largi Cr. 
tw. El/Ik Edilioa. 61. 
• " OldCoantry Life," uhulthy whaleioine 
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■.Bulngraonld. ANOLD ENGLISH 
HOME By S. BARtNC GOULD. 
With numerous Plans and llluslra- 






B. Buiug Oonld. HISTORIC 
ODDITIES AND STRANGE 
EVENTS. By S. Babing Goirui. 
Eifli EdilieH. Cramn Stv. 61. 

8. Baring OooKL FREAKS OF 

FANATICISM. By S. BASING 
Gould. Third Bdituit. Cr. 8w. fir. 

a Bailnff Oonld. A GARL.A.ND OF 
COUNTRY SONG: English Folk 
Songs wilh their Traditional Melodies- 
Collected and arranged by S. BABINti 
Gould and H. F. Shippaiii. 
Dtmy 4/0. 6i. 

B. BmIiw Ootiia. SONGS OF THE 
WEST: Traditional Ballads and 
Songs of the West of England, with 
iheir Melodies. Collecled by 5. 
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BaeinO Govij). M.A., and H. F. 
Skbpfabd, M.A. Id 4 Puts. Parts 
I.. II., in., ai. eaik. Part IV., y. 
In ant Vtl.. Prtmth tnorota, ly. 
' A rich ootlectiaii of hnmniiT, pufaol, (nee, 
Vid poetic biqcy-' — Saturday Rtuitm. 

B. BullIC Oonld. YORKSHIRE 
ODDITIES AND STRANGE 
EVENTS. By S. BaUNG Goulo. 
Fifth Edition. Croon 8m. &>. 

B. Bwmc OotUd. STRANGE SUR- 
VIVALS AND SUPERSTITIONS, 
By S. Basing Gould. Cr. Biw. 
Saand BdUitin. 61. 

Mvi* OOMllL THE PASSING OF 
THE GREAT QUEEN: A Tribute 
to the Noble Life of Victoria Regina. 
ByMAEiaCoBEU.!. Small ^. 11. 

Cotton Htncldll. OLD HARROW 
DAYS. By J. Q, Cotton MiNCBiN. 
Cr. Bm. Sacnd Edition, u. 



.. -.^ hu not been wriltca 

for muy yan.'—Rmtw ^tkt Wttk. 
A. BUn Vblte. THE EXPANSION 
OF EGYPT: A Political »nd His- 
torical Survey. By A.Sii-vA White. 
With four Special Maps, Demy %vo. 
151. nit. 
' Tbii ii emptulially tbe best uxoant of 
Egypt u il i! under Engliih cantroJ [hil 
hu been pubiisbetl fbi nuny yean.* — 
Sftcla,^. 
\ ObU. SlChUdMIL THE ENGLISH 

TURF. ByCHARLttSRlCHAHDSON. 

With numerous -—■■-— —-• 

Plaoi, Dimy 81V. 
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THE SPEECHES 

OF THE RT. HON. W. E. GLAD- 
STONE, M,P. Edited bjr A W. 
HuTTON, M.A., knd H.f. Cohen, 
M.A With Portraits. Dtmy gn). 
foil. IX. andX., lai. 64 lath. 

H M. Oxford. A HANDBOOK OF 

NURSING. By M. N. OXTOBD, of 

Guy's Hoapiul. Crmun Bva. y, 6d. 

* Tbe nvAt Euefnl work of the kind Ih«t we 

1ic*l ma n ual.' — MancJktiler Gantriumn. 

B. T. Zsnkw. ANARCHISM. By 
E. V. Zenkbk. Demy Svo. jj. 6a. 

B111II7 lAWlev. A GARDEN DIARY. 
By the Hon. EuiLV LAWLESS. 
Dfinji 81/e. yj. 6d. net. 

B. J. DnncUL ON THE OTHER 
SIDE OF THF LATCH. By SABA 
JEAMNETTE DUNCAN (Mra. COTES), 
Author of ■ A Voyage of Consolation. ' 
S<cmd Edition. Ctown 8va. 61. 

W. Wim»IBKm. THE BRITISH 
GARDENER. By W. Williamson. 
Illustrated. Dtmy Svo. loi. 6d. 

AnWU WUtB. EFFICIENCY AND 

EMPIRE. E^ Arnold Whitb. 

Cman tvo. 61. 

■Bleriainins Ihrogtbout, 






A wiib 



IhorouKti kaowledga of the lubjecl.'— 

' A book which It fure (0 find ma-iy Teadcn ; 

vrilEen with coniummatfl knowled^ 

and in an eaiy^ agreeable ityle.' — DmIj 

CkrtnicU. 
'Froioiiiicmubleintniduction to iu verr 

complexindFx.thiiia abtjut the beit book 

upon the subject with which it deals.' — 
Alhaanm. 
PUllp Ttbtot. the lighter 
SIDE OF CRICKET. By Captain 
Pkilip TkBVOR (Dux). Cnmn Svu. 

A h'iihlr interesting toIiuu, dealing with 
such snbjecii as conntr cricket. Tillage 
cricket^ cricket foi hoys and girls, 

technical treatment. 
' A wholly entertaining I 



r Bockfort. THOUGHTS ON 



Illusirated by G. H, Jai 



■Back^ 



fold's "Thonghis on HoBllng" bu 
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laof ben ■ dude viih iportitnat. and 
tba pRsoic edition will go far to nudtft il 
■ rivouriu wjth lOYETi Dfliicnton.'— 

B. B. MlOlWlL THE ART AND 
PRACTICE OF HAWKING. By 
E. a MlCHELL. With 3 Pholo- 
eravures bjG. B:. Lodge, and other 
Illustrations. Dtmy Bvo. lat. 6d. 
' Ha book il man full ud miulioriutiiri thui 

B. a. nntobiiiMn. THE GOLFING 

PILGRIM, By Horace G. 

Hutchinson. CrawH Sua. 6i. 

' WilhoDt Lfaii book iLe (oirET'i libnvy vill 

be incomplet*.'— />■// J/*/f Cui/K. 

J. Tfelli. OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. Rj Members of the Uni- 
wtsity. Edited by J. Wgi.LS. M.A., 
FeUowandTuiorofWadhamCollege. 
Tiird EdiHmt. Cr. Bw, 31. 6rf. 

0. 0. Kobertton. VOCES ACADE- 
MIC*. By C. Grant Robehtson. 
M.A., Fellow of All Souls', Oxford. 
With a Frontispiece. Pollive. y.6d, 
■Decidedly clevn nod »Dlulini.'- 

BOMmuT Cotaa. DANTE'S GAR. 
DEN. By RosEUAKY Cotes. Wiih 
a Frontispiece. Sicond EdiHim. Frp. 
8m. 31. (id. Ltatktr. v. 6rf. lut. 
A cfaamiiDg eolleclion of iegepdl of ihe 
floweniMiiIioilldby Dmle.^— .,< w&m;. 

OUSbrd HtTTlioit. READING AND 
READERS. By CLIFFORD HAKai- 

SON. Flf. SVB. 21. 6d. 



L. WUUtf. GREEK OLIGARCH- 
IES ; THEIR ORGANISATION 
AND CHARACTER. Bf L. 
Whiblet, M.A.. FelloiT of Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge. Cmm 

L. L. Prioe. ECONOMIC SCIENCE 
AND PRACTICE. By L. L, pRict, 
M.A., Fellow or Oriel CoU^e, Oi- 
rord. Ovnui Stw. 61. 

J. B. Bhedlook. THE PIANOFORTE 
SONATA : Ita Or^;in and Derdop- 
ByJ. S. Sheolock. Cmm 



A. Hnlm* Beanuui. PONS ASIN- 

ORUM; OR, A GUIDE TO 
BRIDGE. By A. Huluk Bea- 
UAN. Second edilioH. Fcap9vo. ai. 
K piacllul fuidft, with many mpedmeD 
eiun», to the new guna of BHd«. 

B. K. Bowdsn. THE EXAMPLE OF 
BUDDHA: Being Quotations from 
Buddhist Literature for each Day in 



J. 6rf. 



Com, 
Third 



, E. M. 
Bditiim, i6aw. 



Wm*. EDUCATIONAL RE. 
FORM. By Fabian Ware, M.A 

Cnnen 6vo. ai. 6d. 
Bldnay Peal. PRACTICAL LICENS- 
ING RKFORM. Bythe Hon SiO. 
NEV Peel, late Fellow of Triniiy 
College, Oiford. and Secretary lo 
the RoyalCommiuiDaontheIJam4- 
g Laws. Second Bdiliot 






. 6rf. 



THE THEORY OF 



English philosbphv unce the public»tioD 
of Mr. Btfdley 1 " Appeannce uid 
Reality." '-C/«pm HttaJd. 
W. H. Flirbrother. THE PHILO- 
SOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. By 
W. H. FaikBRoTHER. M.A. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8«. 31. bd. 



Philosophy 



r, W, BnaaalL THE SCHOOL OF 
PLATO. ByF. W. BusSELi„D.D., 
Fellow of Brasenose CoDe^, Oxford. 
Demy tve. loi. 6d. 



Granger, M.A., LiitD. Ctta 
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Science 



I. H. ColbMk. DISEASES OF THE 
HEART, By E. H. Colbeck, 

M.D. With numCTOUS lUlutralicns, 

T. a fl. PAkM. THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE. ByW. C. C. Pakks. 
13 lUustnttions. Dtmy 



A. T. Huv. THE CONSTRUC- 
TION OF LARGE INDUCTION 
COILS. By A. T, Hakk, M.A. 
5 Diagrams. Demy 



J. S. IBaxr. THE SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY OF SCENERY. Bf ]. E. 
Mask, F.R.S.. Fellow of St. Jobn'i 
College, Cambridge. Illustnled. 
CrmeH Sve, 6i. 



J. BilMU BcM, AGRICULTURAL 
ZOOLOGY, ByDr.J.RlTHEMABos. 
Tranalated by J. R. Ainswosth 
Davis, M.A. With on Imroduction 
br Elbanok a. Okuerod, F.E.S. 
With 155 Illustrations. Crxruin Bve. 
y.6d. 
'The illuctntScMis are 4io«ding1y ^ood, 

Bd. Ton FretuIaimielL DAIRY 

BACTERIOLOGY, A Short Manual 
for the Use of Students. By Dr. 



Ed. von Fbbudbnrrich, Trau- 
Uted by J. R. Ainsworth Davis, 
M.A. Saeid Biilieit, Sivind. 
Crtmm 8iv. u, U. 
nulman WtatwU. OUTLINESOF 
BIOLOGY. By P. Chalmers 

MlTCBBLL, M.A. Ittuitrattd. Cr. 
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OeorsB Kassae, A MONOGRAPH 
OF THE MYXOGASTRES. By 
GeORCBMassee, WithiaCtdoured 
Plates. Royaliva. i&i. ntl. 
*A vork ttuch In fedvanca of any book in 
th« luicdacs trulibf of tLii frgup gf 

AtndflBt of the UyxDgaitras. ' — Xmtnrt. 

0, StopbMuon and F. Snddirdi. 

ORNAMENTAL DESIGN FOR 
WOVEN FABRICS. By C. 
Stephenson, of the Technical 
College, Bradford, and P. Suddardk, 
of the Yorkshire College, Leeds. 
With 65 full-page plales. Demy Siu, 
Stcorut EdiliOTi. is. Sd. 
' The book 11 Tcry mbly done, diBptoyillE KB 
intiuLHtfi knowledge of princjpiu, good 
uati jnO^clKiilty of clear upoii- 

0. 0. Channer and K. £ Koborts. 

LACE-MAKING IN THE MID- 
LANDS, PAST AND PRESENT. 
By C. C. Channer and M. E. 
RoBEBTS. With 16 full-page IQus- 
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V. B. lug*. CHRISTIAN MYSTI- 1 College. Oxford. Dtmyivo. 

CISM. The Bampton Lectures "' 
for 1899. ByW. R. Inoe. M.A., 

Fellow and Tutor of Hertford | •hip.'— X<c*r^, 
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uarnaiaMotitorwiiai. reveu.- 

TlONS OF DIVINE LOVE. By 
the LADr Julian of Norwich. 
Edited by GsaceWakxack. Crnm 



T. %. QaaKK. THE SOUL OP A 
CHRISTIAN. By F. S. GlANtai. 
^A., Iitt.D. Crvmt Sw. 6i. 

" iofa« 




RuuiLkUe book.'— Cik^yw HtrmU. 



E-lLBenacm. THEWAYOFHOLI- 
NESS : a Derotioiu] CommentaiT 
on the iiglh Pmlm. By R. M. 
Bknsoh, M.A., of the Cowley 
Mission, Oxford. Crown Sw. u. 
'Hii ftaWlf ii delifhlf^l, uid hii vcrr 
KUBd Md amiraio ihwiopd «nM 

duiECH of luch m gifL Give him a 

■MiEr conuMmpkce, luiulJy boi h deep 

""■'"""'" For detfotioniJ purparies we 

book moil valuable. %e>den 

" if Ihouthi if 
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UAL LIFE. By Jacob Behmen. 
Edited by Bernard Holland. 
Fcap ivo. y. 6d. 
S. R. Drirar. SERMONS ON SUB- 
JECTS CONNECTED WITH 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. By S. 
B, Dhiveh, D.D., Canon of Christ 
Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew 
in the Universilyof Oxford. Cr.Bve. 

■nthor'i 



TESTAMENT CRITICISM. By 
T, K. Chevne, D.D., Oriel Pro- 
fessor at Oxford. Large CrmsH 8ev. 

A biiurical iketch of O. T. Criticum. 
V«lt«T Lock. ST. PAUL, THE 
MASTER-BUILDER, ByWALTER 
Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble 
College. Crown Bto. 31. 6^. 
■The esieoce of the Pauline teiching ii 

1 -oked.'— Cuarrfa 
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H. yf^">"<"\ DOCTRINE AND 
DEVELOPMENT, By HASTINGS 
Rashdall, M.A, Fellow and Totor 
ofNewCol^, Oxford. Cr.Snu. 6>- 

aH.Heiiwil. APOSTOLIC CHRIS- 
TIANITV: A3 llliudsted tn the 
EpiitlesofSt. PaultotheCorinthlAiu. 

SH. H. Henson. M.A, Fellow of 
Souls', Oxford, Caoon of West- 
minster. Cr. Svu. 61. 

B. H. Hawm. DISCIPLINE AND 
LAW. By H. Henslbt Henson, 
M.A., Fellow of All Souls', Oxford. 
Fcap. Sm. ai. f>d. 

H. H. Henwrn. LIGHT AND 
LEAVEN ; Histokical and 
Social Sermons. By H, H. Hen- 
son. M.A CroanZvo. 61. 

J, HoQclitoii Sennedy. ST. PAUL'S 
SECOND AND THIRD 
EPISTLES TO THE CORIN- 
THIANS. With Introduction, Dis- 
sertations, and Notes, by James 
Houghton Kennedt, D.D., 

Assistant Lecturer in Divinity in the 
University of Dublin. CmtimSvB, &i. 

Batmstt And Adouy. A BIBLICAL 

INTRODUCTION. By W. H. 

Bennett, M. A. , and W. F. Adknev, 

M.A. CratenSva. ji.6cl. 

the but Kholuibip of the d*y in the 
field of Biblical intniduciian. We knov 
of no book irhicb CDDia into compeli- 
lion with il.'—MiiiK*vlfrGatrdimii. 
T. H. Bwmrtt A PRIMER OF 
THE BIBLE By W. H. Bennett. 
Second EdilioH. Cr. ivo. as. &/. 

coidiuat to the books u the Bit^'— 
Mf-ekttUr CmardimM. 
0. r. O. MMtaimiiL TENNYSON 
AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER- 
By C. F. G. MastesKan. Cmrni 
Zvo. Si. 
' A thoughtful mid penetTnUnrApprcciuion, 

hill or intmnt Z,A maiF^ui,^— tir^rU. 
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CLOVELLY 
SERMONS. Br Wiu.:am Harri- 
son, M.A.. late Rector of Clovelly. 
With a Prebce bjr • Lucas Malet. ' 
Cr. Bva. ji. 6J. 
OMlUa BoUnMS. THE MINISTRY 
OF DEACONESSES. By Deacon- 
He*! Cecilia Robinson. With an 
Intioductioa br tbe Lord Bishop of 
Winchester. Cr. Sw. 31. 6J. 
'A teamed ud iatemliDg ho6k.'—Scei 

B. B. Larwd. RELIGION IN BOY- 
HOOD. Notes on tbe Religious 
Tiaining; of Bojs. By CT B. 
LaTaKd, M.A. iSiks. II. 



T. HaitNTt BInaisr. THE OECU- 
MENICAL DOCUMENTS OF 

THE FAITH. Edited with T 
ductions and Notes bj T. HeKberT 
Bindley, B.D., Meitoa College, 
Oxford. Cnrwn 8m. 61. 

H. K. BUTOn. TEXTS FOR SER- 
MONS ON VARIOUS OCCA- 
SIONS AND SUBJECTS. Com- 
piled and Arranged by H. M. Bae- 
KON, EA., of WadhBin College, 
^ford, with a Pieface by Canon 
Scorr Holland. Cmsn Sva. 31. 

w. Torka FauMi THE db 
CATECHIZANDIS KUDIBUS 
OF ST. AUGUSTINE. Edited, 



with Introduction, Notes, etc, by 
W. YOKKK Paussbt, M.A. Cr. Siw. 
31. 6rf. 

.aBniiL THESOUL-SPILGRIM- 
AGE: Devotional Readings fi^m 
the published and unpublished 
writings of Georcs Boor, D.D. 
Selectsi and arranged by J. H. 
BtntN, B.D. Polliwi. ai.6d. 



i, Weslmin- 

k XemplB. THE IMITATION OP 
CHRIST. By Thomas k KuiPis. 
With an Introduction by Dban 
Farrak. lUuiiraied by C. M. 
Gebe, Stcend Edition. Faif. 8t«, 
y. bd. Pttddid merecto. u. 
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iili alUheiloiT gf rcdiniti>lL'— 
HtrmU. 

J. Kebl*. THE CHRISTUN YEAR. 
By John KeBLB. With an Intro- 
duction and Notes by W. Lock, 
D.D., Warden of Keble College. 
Illuitiated by R. Anning Bell. 
Samd Editiut. Fcap. Stv. 31. 6i. 
Paddtd mcrocca. 5s. 
■Tbe jnaeat editioa ii unotued with all 

Ur. Lodt-'—GmmniuiM. 
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General Editor, Walter Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble College, Dean 
Ireland's Professor of Eiegesli in the University of Oiford. 



THE BOOK OF JOR Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by E. C. S. 
GlBSON.D.D.,VicaTofLeeds. Demy 
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c to be congntulKed on 
rk 11 worthy of a Juj[h 



dciree of appreciation, 
worker imd ih* iotdliEcn 

will, if we are not miitaken, be nuch in 
dcnund. Tbe lomdoctioD i> alniott ■ 
fflodel of CODCue, itraiahcfDrward, pre. 
fiioryremuki on the iub|ecl treiMd.'— 



f)an&boolts of Zbeoioffe 

General Editor, A. ROBERTSON, D.D., Principal of King's Colkfe, London. 
THE XXXIX. ARTICLES OF THE I Principal of Wells Theologieal Col- 
CHURCH OP ENGLAND. Edited lege. Sri:iMHl <Li,d Cieaftr SdiHtn 
with an Introduction by E. C, S. in Out Volyau. DrmyBw. lu.fiA 

GtBtON, D.D., Vicar of Leeds, late | 'We weknnie widi the mmiiii ladibciiaa 
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edilion oT Dr. Giham'* book. 
crcuLy WAntcd. Dr. GihsoQ hu fi 
tlHok«ic*linidcnuj<uIwhat Ihcru 

JQ Iha huidi of every cAoditUtc tor 

otisru'—GMMrJian. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
HISTORY OF- RELIGION, By 
F. B. JBVONS, M.A.,LiH.D.,Prin. 
cipal of Bishop Hatfield's Hall. 
DnHy Sm. i(u. tid. 

"The meril of thb book If" " ■' 

Eioo, the UDibUr mcut . 

tlia ■Bthor'i judEinciit Hi 
erilical wid luBUDoiii, at 00 . , . 
nccati'C- A cempntaoiun and 
thonngh book.'— JKnxiiitfAgun Put. 
THE DOCTRINE OF THE INCAR- 
NATION. ByR.L.OTTU:Y.M.A. 
Ule felloir of Magdalen College, 
Oion., and Principal of Pusey House. 
In Tvie Volvrnts. Dimy Zve. ly. 



A dear and Rnuikahlr fall ac 



AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
HISTORYOFTHECREEDS. By 
A. E. BUBN. B.D., Examining Chap- 
lain to the Biibop of Lichfield. Dtmy 
8iw. toi. 6J. 
' Thii book may be upecttd to hoM Iti 
plan at an aatbohty oa Iti BuUect.'-^ 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 
IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA 
By Alfkd Caldkcott, D.D., 
Demy Biw. lOi. 6d. 
'SioEnlarlr vell-iafiinued, « 

and raii.'^-C/avw HtnU. 
'A luizid and infarmjuive acconi 
. pl«:e i 



philosophical library.'- 

TSbz Cbuccbman'B Xfbiars 

General Editor, }. H. BURN, B.D., ExamioiDg Chaplain t( 
Bishop of Aberdeen. 
THE BEGINNINGS OF ENGLISH 
CHRISTIANITY. By W. E. CoL- 
, M.A With Map. Cr. Siw, 



SOME NEW TESTAMENT PRO- 
BLEMS. By Abthub Wright, 
M.A.. Fellow of Queen's CoUege. 
Cambridge. - - - 






'u1 and TichlT AUgj^arive. '^-G^- 

THE WORKMANSHIP OF THE 
PRAYER BOOK: Its Lileraiy and 
Liturgical AspeciE. By J. DowdkK, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Edinburgh. 

• Scholutr ud iDtcreiling.'— .«<iwl«/»- 



EVOLUTION. ByF.B.jEVONS.M.A., 
LilLD.. PHocipal of Hatfield Hall, 
Durbam. Craan Em. jj. 6d. 
'A vell.writtcnbooktfuUofKraDd thtnkinE 



^ola^hip.^C^.U ^^'1 
THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN 
HERE AND HEREAFTER. By 

Canon Winter both am, M.A., happily eipieuRJ ■—Htxialui^^ 
B.Sc. LL.B. Ct. ivo. 3J. 6A 

ITbe Cburcbman's Xfble 

General Editor, J. H. BURN. D. 

Messrs. Mbtkuen are issuing a series of eipositions 
of the Bible. The volumes will be practical and devoti 

authorised version is explained in 

possible with ibe Church Lectionary. 

THE EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL TO live manual for people at larR, whk 

THE GALATIANS. Explained by " "« "" ■"°- -c^*-«* GmmU. 

A W RoBtNSON Vicar of All ECCLESIASTES. EiplaiiMd hj h 

Hallows, Barking. Fcaf.^ve. u.&f. W. StrbANE, D.D. Feaf. Bo 
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THE EPISTLE OF PAUL THE I 
APOSTLE TO THE PHILIP- 
PIANS. Explained by C. R. D. 
Bioas, B.D. Pcap. »vo. ii, 6rf 



THE EPISTLE OF ST. JAMES. 
Ediled hy H. W. Fulfosd, M.A. 
F^afi. Bu>. IS. 6d. nil. 



Zbe xtbrars or s>e9otion 

/W/ Si«, tielA, as.; Uaihtr, as. Sd. tut. 

■Thli laia i(ei«Ucn[.-— Thk BisKor or Lohmh. 
■VtrTdelighlfUI.'— The BisHoror Bath and Wblls. 
' WtU wwih the niMatioii oriht Ocriy.'— The BisKOr of LicnrrKU). 
*'"■ — « " Librmry of DeiWioo " iiexctllBit.'— TiiKBisHOfQFP*T»»o«emjii. 
- - ■—RutnL ' Delightful.'— £■*■«* Biltt. 



THE CONFESSIONS OF ST, AU- 
GUSTINE. Newly Translated, 
with an Introduction and Nolei, by 
C. DlGG, D. D. . lale Student of Cbrist 
Church. Third Editim. 
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THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By JOMK 
Keblb. With Introduction and 
Notes br Walter Lock, D.D., 

Warden of Keble Collie, IreUnd 

Professor at Oxford. 
THE IMITATION OF CHRIST, f 

Reviled TranilatioQ, with an Imroduc 
1, by C. Bigg, D.D., late Studen 
'^K.Jdt r^......h c.«»j pj:h,^ 



of Christ Church. Sin 



(imv, eiactly io the shape id which it 

A BOOK OF DEVOTIONS. By J. 
W. StAnbridge, B.D,, Rector of 
Bainlon. Canon of York, and some- 
tiroe Fellow of St. John's Cotlege, 
Oitori. 
' It i> prohnbly the be« book 1 ■ 



■1 high CI 
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LYRA INNOCENTIUM. By Johm 
KEB1.E. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Walter Lock. D.D., 
Warden of Keble College, Oxford. 



Aadimy. 
A SERIOUS CALL TO A DEVOUT 
AND HOLY LIFE. By Wiujam 
Law. Ediled, with an Introduction, 
by C. BlGG, D.D., late Student of 
Qirist Church. 
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A GUIDE TO ETERNITY. I 
Cardinal Bona. Edited, with i 
Introduction and Notes, by J. V 
STANBRiixiE, B.D., late Fell< 
St. John's College, Oifon 

THE PSALMS OF DAVID. With an 
Introduction and Notes by B, W. 
Ranijolph, D.D,, Principal of the 
Theological College, Ely. 

Fnyer Book version of (he PuW 
LYRA APOSTOLICA. With an In- 
:. Beech- 

THE INNER WAY. Being Thirty- 
six Sermons for Festivals by John 
Taulbr. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion, by A. W. HUTTON, M.A. 



AUGUSTINE OF CANTERBURY. 
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Xea&et0 of Veiioion 

Edited brH.CBEECHING,M.A. With Portnitf, Crwn 8m. p.6J. 
A Mtiet of ihotl biognphiea orthenKst prominent leaden of i,-' - 
life *al thought of ill agei and countriet. 
The following are Tcadv— 

CARDINAL NEWMAN. By R. H. 
HUTTON. 

JOHN WESLEY. BjrJ. H. Over- 
ton, M.A 
BISHOP WILBERFORCE. By G. 

W. Daniell, M.A. 
CARDINAL MANNING. BrA.W. 

HOTTON, M.A. 
CHARLES SIMEON. Bjr H. C G. 

Motn^ D.D. 
JOHN KEBLE. Bf Waltbi Lock, 

D.D. 
THOMAS CHALMERS. By Mm. 

Oliphant. 
lancelot andrewes. by r. 

l. ott1.ev, m.a. 

Other volnmei will be announced in due 

Fiction 

UulB Oonlll'B NorelB 
Crown 8m. 61. tatk. 
A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. connption i 

TntiUfSicmd Edition, to win in 

VENDETTA jStvtnleaUA £dilioa. ^^"^."L 

THELMA. Tmatry-Fi/lk EdiHon. 
ARDATH: THE STORY OF A 

DEAD SELF. Thirianth EditUm. 
THE SOUL OF LILITH. Talk 

BdiliBm. 
WORMWOOD. EUvtnlh Editien. 
BARABBAS : A DREAM OF THE 

WORLD'S TRAGEDY. Thirty- 

oxtkEiili - 



JOHN KNOX. By F. MACCUNH. 
JOHN HOWE. By R. F. HOKtOK, 

D.D. 
BISHOP KEN. By F. A. Claru. 

M.A 
GEORGE POX, THE QUAKER. 

By T. HoDGKiN. D.C.L. 
JOHN DONNE. By Augustus 

IKSSOPP, D.D. 
THOMAS CRANMER. By. A. J. 

BISHOP LATIMER, ByR.M. Cah- 
and A. J, Cari^vue, M.A. 
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limb'-W. T. Stud u tba Raitm 
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THE GOD IN THE CAR. Ninth 
BditioH. 
'A itTj nmukabli book, daBrini of 
crilical judirfu impostjble viihin our 
limit ; biillifnt, bat not uperfdal ; 
WBtl considered, but not elmboiated J 
coutrucud with tlu piovtrbijil ut ibat 
ODDComJi, but yet &^wi itf«lf to b4 
«DJOT«<ib7r«>ilcn towbom finBlitemy 



'Or ill Mr. Hope'i boDlu, " 

14 ODewbicb but coinpui 

I IMmer of Zeada.'"- 
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THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 
ANTONIO. Pimtli Ediiioi. 
' It ii m perfectly ujchujlinf itorj of Love 

Count u tb« molt cooitul, deapente, 
and modeiL aod t«ad«r of loven, a peer' 
leu f entlamui, Kb intTvpid fighter, » 

Ollbert Farker'B Novell 
Crrwn Siw. 6^. txh. 

id u dm 



PHROSO. tllostrated br H. R. 

M11J.AB. Pi/lh Edition. 
' Tbn tnle ii lbatan|bly rnili, quick «[tb 
vilalitT, itinini tEa blood. '--St. /■mh'i 

SIMON DALE. lUuitnited. PifHt 

'Tbcra ii ienreblng uvjyik oF huauB 
nAtnrc, with & molt ingeaiotulr COD- 
fetnicted plot. Mr. Hopa ku dmwn the 
conlniU of kil wnmen with murcltoiu 

THE kInG's' MiSrOiT"' TUrd 
Rdilim. 
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vitb the belt of b» noveli, while in I 
111 it surpuKa all 

EBJIICE vi^liun- SpKlMlBT. 

QU ISANTE. Third Edition. 
■ The book i> nouble for > very b^ lit 
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AN ADVENTURER OF THE 
NORTH : The Lost Adventures of 
' Pretty Pierre.' Second Edition. 



MRS. FALCHION. Po\ 



\rih Edition. 

THE TRANSLATION OF A 
SAVAGE. Sicond Edition. 



T. Pmlcer Lki done i' 



with gickt ikill ua aeiicacr. ~ 

—DaU^ CkrtaitU. 
THE TRAIL OF THE SWOBD. 
Uliulraled. Stvaith Edition. 

thu, in which aworda dkih. pent aur. 
prisea ue undertakoD, and danng deeda 

love in the old pauiooate way is a joy 
ineaprcatjble.' — Dmity CkrtmtU. 
WHEN VALMOND CAME TO 
PONTIAC ; The Story of a Lost 
Napoleon. Fifth Edition. 
' Here wB fiod nHBaaca — real, brealbinv, 
~ ■ ttoTVal- 
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THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTV. 
Illtutrated. Elemnth Edition. 
Mr. Pailcet hai produced a nally iam 
hiatorical BovtV—A tAiim»m. 

THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: 
a Romance of Two 
Illuslmled. Fourlk Edili 



come from Mi. Gilbert Paikti thw thi* 
novel- It bai all the fraphic power of 
hit laat buok, with truer feelinf foe tba 



THE POMP OF THE LAVILET- 

TES. Second Edition. 31. 6rf; 

'Unferced pathoa, and a deeper bwih 

ledf « b( ^omu nature than Hi. P«rk« 

haa aw daplarad bebn. '-/></; JfW 
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Crvwn Sua. 6f. tati, 

THE BROOM-SQUIRE. Ilhinnled. 

Feurti Bdititn. 
THE PENNYCOMBQUICKS 

Third Sditm. 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS, 
GUAVAS THE TINNER. lUiM- 

tnted. Sttatd SdUim. 
BLADVS. lUunreMd. SamdEdUim. 
DOMITIA. mntnwl. Sttmd£di. 



ARHINELL. Fifli BdHiCK. 

URITH. FmkBiUii*. 

IN THE ROAR OP THE SEA. 

StvmUi BUtieit. 
MRS. CURGENVEN OF CDRQEN- 

VEN. PmrihBditnm. 
CHEAP JACK ZITA. FeurlkBdMm. 
THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Pifik 

MdMm. 
UARQERV OF QUETHER. Tiird 

Sditim. 
JACQUETTA. Tkird EdtHan. 
KITTY ALONE. Fifik BdiHim. 
NO^MI. lUustnted. Pntrtk Editiati. 



Oonui Dojla. ROUND THE RED 

LAMP. By A. CONAM DoTL*. 

Sevenlk Edition. CrawH 8t«. 6>. 

■Tha book it tmi tai t.nj tin bM yicw 

that hM Ixell ToachiAfcd Ol behind Iha 

tntUd LtnilBit Ntmi. 

SUalsy WeTSum. UNDER THE 

RED ROBE. By Stanley Wev- 
HAN, Author of 'A Genllemiui of 



PABO THE PRIEST. 
WINEFRED. niuMnued. 

THE FROBISHERS. 



Author of ' Many CaT^oel. * 
mted. FeurlK BditioH. I 
Biw. 3». M. 
' Cui be uDnfterredly » 



fini pKgE of vhich to the UK lh( bmth. 
leu nuerU haled lUonE, An [aipLn- 

IVOM Kmlet THE WAGESOF 

SIN. By Lucas Malbt. 



SIN. By I 
ItiHik Editio 



LUOM H*lrt. THE CARISSIMA. 
By Lt;cAS Malkt, Author of 'The 
Wagexof Sin,' etc. Ftmrtk Ediliim. 
Crvan tvs. 6i. 

Loou Kalrt. THE GATELESS 
BARRIER. By Lucas Malet, 
Author of •The Wage* of Sio.' 
Fmirik Edition, Crvwn ivo. 6i. 

dnumtic virour that makes it a pleamrt 
la read. The woikmuuhip uoan cn- 
Ihniium. '— Timti. 
W. W. JMOba. A MASTER OF 
CRAFT. By W. W. Jacobs. 



^1 book pabliibed tut 

5acot^ MANY CARGOES. 
By W. W. Jacobs. Tvxnty-fiftk 
Edition. CmoH Sac. y, 6d. 

V.W. jMOba. SEA URCHINS. Br 
W. W, Jacobs. Crown 8m. 

BdMLyill. DERRICK VAUGHAN, 
NOVELIST, ^and iioutamd. Bj 
Edna Lvau- Cnnan Biw. 

Oacnx* OlMtac. THE TOWN TRA- 
VELLER. By Georgs Gissihg, 
Author of ' Demos,' ' In the Year of 
Jubilee,' etc. Setand Edition. " 

' It ii a Inicbl aiid iritty book above ill 
Ihian. FoUy Spariu* ii a ipltDdid bit 
_,___,.. "uSmJlGMMrlli. 



'The 






OMTge OUiliv. THE CROWN OF 
LIFE. By GbosgbGisiinc, Anther 
of 'Demoa,' "The Town Traveller,' 
ptc. Crown ivo. 6j. 

HMuy Jwnai THE SOFT SIDE 
By Henkt Jaues, Author of ' What 
Moiiie Knew.' Stcond Bditiai. 
Cravin 8iv. fit. 



'la\a''^fnktr. 
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H. Juua. THE SACRED FOUNT. 
By Hehkv Jambs, Auihor of ■ Wb&i 
Maiiie Knew.' Crap* 8m. &r. 

■ " Tha Siicied Faul " i> gnlT In ibd few, 
bat thej will ,sriia it hifhly, frn it ii 
worthir of iu Uliulrieai %aoioi:—Pmil 
Mail GtutiU. 
8. B. Orootatt UKHINVAR. By 
S, R. Crockbtt, Author of 'The 
Raiders.' etc Illustrated. Sttmd 
Edition. Crown ivu. &i, 
' Fall of idlucrr tni putboi, of i1h duh 
of unu. ud brlihtEiml br cpbodti 
of humDur uid love' — Wtitmimltr 

8. E Onxilun. THE STANDARD 
BEARER, By S. R. Cbocutt. 

Crnim Eiw. Gi. 
'A dcliibtfal uit.'—Sf€MJur. 
' Mi. &«kstt>l iatbax.' —Liltrmtmrt. 

Arthur MorImil TALES OF 
MEAN STREETS. By Abthob 
HouisoN. Fiflk Sdilion. Cr. 

ordlauT diiUuL Id tha Em* humudlT 
of iha book Um iU jiUI ~ 



-ft.-. 



A Eiat book, t . 

mnttinicly vScctiirfi, uid noduQ 
llul]!in( MDie gf mlliy. Tbc * 
jiyiupor ' — 



^^•—WtrU. 

Arthur HoniMD. A CHILD OP 

THE JAGO. By Ahthur Morri- 



'Toldi^Eh grtfct Tigpnr md pu w aifu l hid- 

pl[ciIiF. '— 'I nullum. 
ArUinr Morrlaon. TO LONDON 
TOWN. By Aetkur Mokkison, 
Atithor of 'Tales of Mean Streets,' 
etc. Saond EdUiiM. CraomSvo. 6s. 
' Wc hiTo Idyllic piaaia, •roodlud ictDn 
full of tendoBcu >nd pK*. . . . 'Tbii 

Dmilr TilirrvfS^ 
Arthur Xoirlwm. CUNNING 
MURRELL. By Abthitr Mob- 
RTEON, Auihor of ' A Child of the 
Jago,' cc. Cram %v». fa. 
'Tht plot burn udmiiablT. TbedialnaiH 

l> »ifect.'-Z>-f/f Ml^t. 
■Admlnble. . . . DtU^tful traancou 



MuPemDartoiL THE FOOTSTEPS 

OF A THRONE By MAX PEM- 
BERTON. lUustnted. Stamd Sii- 
Hon. Crown Smt. 6j. 
' A iioTT of pun adnnraic, with ■ •«■- 
lioD on enty pafA.' — Daily MmiL 

K. SntiMTiand. ONE HOUR AND 
THE NEXT. By The Duchess 

or StrrHEiLAND. Third Edition. 
Creuin tvo. Gi, 

Hn. OUinnL A FLASH OF 
SUMMER. By Mn. W. K. CuR- 

rORD, Author of 'Aunt Anne,' etc. 
StCBni Edition. Cmvm ivo. Gr. 
' Tba MOTT i> B varr bauitifDl ooa, axqaii' 
iulr lold.'— .sy«.irr. 
EmilyUvlew. HURRISH. Bylhe 
Honble. EuiLT Lawless, Author of 
' Maclcho, ' etc FipK Edition. Cr. 

SmllT lAWlMs. MAELCHO : a Sii- 
teeath Century Romance. Bjt the 
Honble. EwiLr Lawless. Stttnd 
Edition. Crown 8k>. 6t. 
' A reallr fieu book-'—S/teUtrr. 

Smllr LawlSM. TRAITS AND 
CONFIDENCES. By the Htmble. 
Emilv LAVri.G£S. Cruarn Sm. 6i. 

Sden PhUliwtta. LYING PRO- 
PHETS, By Eden Phillpotts. 
Crvton Bvo. 6r. 

Bdea fhUllMttl. CHILDREN OF 

THE MIST. By Eden Phillpotts. 

Crown SvB. 6(. 
8d«u Pbmpottl. THE HUMAN 
BOY. ByEDEN PHiu,POTTS,Author 
of 'Children of the MLsU' With a 
Frontispiece. Fourth Edition. Crovin 



I exactly vbaEKboot- 



' Mi. PHUpolu kooi 

Iboughu; llkeiriH he ihowianalL^pcr- 

Uan PhUlpotti. SONS OF THE 
MORNING. By Eden Phill. 
POTTS, Author of 'The Children of 
the MisL' Sieond Edition. Cmm 
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JuwBMlOW. A CREEL OF IKISH 
STORIES. Bf Jams Baklow, 
Auihor of 'Iriib IdylU.' AcMuf 
BdUian. CtwK Sm. 6i. 
'Vi-AitailiBtaMAjttiL'—SetUmum. 

Jau BaJlOW. FROM THE EAST 
UNTO THE WEST. By Jane 
Barlow. Ctvmt Bns. Si. 

J. H. FlAdUtar. THE GREEN 
GRAVES pF BAIXX)WRIE By 
Jane H, FiNDLA-nt Fmrtk 
Edttieii, CmBK Bve. 6j. 
'A pownfct and Tivid ttorj.'—Stmmdmrd. 

iUdr.'— Fui<r f^ir- 
'A Hngulaily aH^ul,c]net, ud bouuifnl 

' RnnUt to at ■ new iRll«r cT inkdanblHl 

fBctdty ud rumii fare*.'— ^^f«(«r. 
'An (tquiut* idylL dcUoK. ■fisctiDK, ud 
bm>iibl.-—£lmct mmJ U^tt. 
J. B. Fliidlater. A DAUGHTER 
OF STRIFE. By Jane H. Find- 
LATEB. CnraiH Ba>. 6s. 
J. H. Tlndlator. RACHEL. By 
Jamb H. Findlateh, Stamd 
Edition. Crmen Bvs. 6i. 
' A not unworthy lucRuor to "TheGcHn 

J. H. Bad lUiT FlndUtOT. TALES 
THAT ARK TOLD. By Jane H. 
FIMDI.ATEK, and MahvFini 
Cnrtail Sve. 61. 
'Dtlifbtful uid [nccfnl <I 



HuyFUidlater. A NARROW WAY. 

By Mary Findlater, Author of 
•Over the HiUs.' TAim Eiilion. 
Croum Shu. 6j. 






' Singululy pie. 

Xuy nndlatar. OVER THE 
HILLS. By Mabv Fimdlateb. 
Stiond Edition. Cr. Bvo. _ 61. 

unBuichiuE ttal\i.'—Birmiiiikam Fait. 
HWT Plndlator. BETTY MUS- 
GKAVF, By Mary FindLatek. 
Saond Edition. Croon ivo. fa. 
' Handled wiib dipiity and dclicucr. . . - 
K EUOlt IDBCliuif tVK^.'—SfKlallr. 



OWD BOB, THI 

ORET DOG OF KBNMUIR. » 
AirBEDOLUTAin'. Fifth SdiSm. 
Cr. 8tw. 61. 

■Wdid, Oiilltet MHldsgly cn[iUL'- 



'It ii > fiot, open-air, hlood.idiTinf bod^ 

& IL Oroker. PEGGY OF THE 
BARTONS, &; a M. CROsn. 

Author of ' Diana BuTingUa.' 
Fifth Edition. Cnmni Bin. 61. 
* Mn. Crok&eacdtLntheadinAUyBaplVf 

alitj of bet porttailDn ' 
B. K. Oroltw. A STATE SECRET. 
By B. M. Cbokeh , Author of ' Peggy 
oftbeBarlt)ns,'etc. SaenJ Edition. 
Cn/um Bvo. 31. &/. 



■Ibpmo 
U'eri 



L a. Weill. THE STOLEN BA- 
CILLUS, and other Stociei. By 
H. G. Wells. Sieond Editim. 



Wells. Stand Editi 



Jan. AVOVAGE 

OF CONSOLATION. By SABA 
JBANNCTTB Duncan, Author of "Ao 
American Girl in London.' lUiu- 
trilled. ThirdEdiHon. Cr. Biv. 6j. 
' The dklocDC ii fall of wit.'— CiMi. 

Sara JMUuettolhuicaiL THE PATH 

OF A STAR. By Sara JBANNBTTI 
Duncan, Author of • A Voyaj^ of 
ConsolalioD.' Iltusttated. Siconi 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 61. 
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V.B.V0R11. MATTHEW AUSTIN. 
Br W. E. NoutiB, Author of ' Hule- 
moisellG de Memc,' etc. Fmrth 
Editum, Crmon Str^. fu, 
'An iatelkctualW m i dket ory aAd moAlly 



W. S. HDrrla. THE DESPOTIC 

LADY AND OTHERS. By W. E. 
NOKKIS. Croon SvD, Gf. 
V.B.IIonU. CLARISSAFURIOSA 
By W. E NOKRiS. Cr. Eiw. Gi. 
' AaHaHjrrit UvUninb]*, amyrw^/jrirrV 

with run of wit ud viidam it is a 
modcL'— 7-*f Wtrld. 
W. E. ItoirlB. GILES INGILBY. By 
W. E NqkIiS. Illiuttaled. Stamd 
EdiHan. Croon ive. 
'latemUDEi vboleflopw, aad chazminclr 
^AOen.—Glaii^ iftrald. 

W, X. Monl*. AN OCTAVE. By 
W. E NoiBis. Sranuf BiiHoH. 
Cruwji Bvo. 6s. 

V. OlBik BaneU. I>nr DANISH 

SWEETHEART. By W. Clark 

RvsssLU lUiutmed. Fourlli 

Bditiai. CrotvH Ei«. 

BolMrt But. IN THE MIDST OF 

ALARMS. By Robkst Bakk. 

Tkird EdiHan. Cr. Oat. &r. 

' A book whicb hu »baDdiuit]T sitiifivd lu 

briu capita liDBoai. '—Dmlf Ctrtm cli . 

Bobart Bur. THE MUTABLE 

MANY. By ROHBKT Bakk. Sttwd 

Edition. Crir 

' Vuy mncli tlu belt nnnl Ihil Mi. Bur 

hu )rBt flnsi na. Then it omcb iouabt 

DmirCkmicit. 

BotMrt Birr. THE COUNTESS 
TEKLA. By ROBBBT Baxr. Third 
Edition. Crsvnt 8iw. 6j. 

\ flOUDd, '^Tht CooDtci 
I Eailuh, 



a J. CntoUn Byne. PRINCE 
RUPERT THE BUCCANEER, 
By C. J. ClrrciJrfB Htkb, Author 
of 'Csplain Kettle.' With 8 Illus- 
trations byG. GRBNVTLLE M ANTON. 
SKsnd Edition. Crown Bto. 6». 
A Duntiva of the nnunlk adnaluiei of 
the Uasiat Piinca Rnpcn, ud of hii 
(ipkliu in the SfunUh Indict >A*i the 
CnHDwelliiB nrt. 

■n. Dndeney. THE THIRD 

FLOOR. By Mrj. DlJDEKBr, 

Author of 'Folly Corner.' SKond 
Edition. Cnncn 8iw. 6i, 
' One of tha briibleit, witticti 






Andrew Bftiroar. BY STROKE OF 
SWORD. By A. BalmuR. IUus- 
tiated. Fotirtk Edition. Cr. Zoo. 6i. 
' A ndtnl of IbiiUiDf intern, told with 

Andnv BkUOnr. TO ARMS I By 
Andbbw BALrotn. lUoitralecL 
Stand Edition. Crown Bn*. 6i. 
' The murelloui perili through wliicb Allan 
loM in pr '■' — ' '■— '- 






-Pmll, 



Mmnc^ 






Author of 'By Stroka of 
lUnslratetL Croten 8wi. 6 

nboujidinf in idning uddcD) 
gya Htrmld. 

B. BlolMiUL BYEWAYS. By Robkbt 

EIiCHENS. Author of ' Flunes,' etc 

Stand Edition. Cr. Siw. 6l. 

' The worli it nodeniiblT thni of ■ nun of 

urikiDB iirmginmioii. — Jm/r Jfiaa. 

B. Hlohani. TONGUES OF 
CONSCIENCE. By Robbxt 
HlCHEHS, Author of ' Flames.' 
Stand Edition. Croton Siv. 6r. 
' Of n iOuie, biuntiai qiulity. '—Gimtttm 



l.picHU. 

JlOutlU 



Gieu nAciun, 
[ ilylt. ■—/■■« 



THE STRONQ ARM. 

By ROBSiT Basb, Author of 'The 
CotmteMTekla.' lUunrated. Seiend 
Siition, Sv*. 6>. 



Stkphkn Cranb, Author of 'The 
Red Badge of Counifre.' Sieond 
Edition. Croun too. 6s. 

' A faidntttpt ytJamt-'—S/altlor. 
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__J«Pd. THE CON- 

&UEST OF LONDON. By 
notUBA QuuutD, Author of 
•LAAjSatoj.' 




diKinnUa tl 

a. F. OOM. THE REDEUPTION 
OF DAVID CORSON. B7 C. F. 
Goss, nUrdStUtWH. Crm—~-- '- 



A rullT fi» ^nak-'—PtMic Ofimitm. 

A powerivl mad orifuul boek, maA ^ 

mull; itrikiiic.*.^PiJEp^ 
'Wonbj to itwil Uch to tha nnk> of 

mgdeni Gctign.'— ^ncafanb 



omm Hx-SHiLUiia novelm 



A SECRETARY OF LEGATION. 

Br HoFS Dawlish. 
THE SALVATION SEEKERS. By 

NOCl. AlNSLlB. 
STRANGE HAPPENINGS BtW. 

Clakk Russtu. uid other Authoii. 
THE BLACK WOLFS BREED. 

B]p Harks Dickson. lUiutnied. 

Second EditioH. 
BELINDA FITZWARBEN, Bj the 

Eahi, or jDDKsi^iaii. 



ANNE UAULEVERER. By Mrs. 

Caff™ (loi«). 
SIREN CITY. By Benjamin Swut. 
AN ENGLISHMAN. By MaKT L. 

Pendesbd. 
THE PLDNDERBRS. By Moklbt 

THE HDMAN INTEREST. By 

VioLBT Hunt. 
THE KING OF ANDAMAN : A 

Saviour of Society. By J. Mac- 

labin Gossan, 
the angel of the cove- 

NANT. By J. Maclakbn Cobban. 
IN THE DAY OF ADVERSITY. 

By J. Bloundeixb-Bubtom, 
DENOUNCED. By). BLOUHDBLLI- 

BUBTOH. 

THE CLASH OP ARMS. By J. 

Bloukdkij^'Bubton. 
across the salt seas. by j. 

Bloundelle-Bubton. 



PATH AND GOAL. SacndBdiiUm. 
By Ada Caubbidce. 

THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN. 

By RiCHAID Massh. 
MARVELS AND MYSTERIES. By 

RICHABD MABSR. 

ELMSLIE'S DRAG-NET. ByE.H. 

Stbain. 
A FOREST OFFICER. By Hn. 

Pbmnt, 
THE WHITE HECATOMB. E»r 

W. C SCULLT. 
BETWEEN SUN AND SAND. Bf 

W. C SCUUT. 
SIR ROBERTA FORTUNE. By 

Mn. OUFHAHT. 
THE TWO HARTS. By Vn. 

Oumurt. 
THE LADV^ WALK, By Mn. 

OUFBANT. 
MIRRY-ANN. By NosMA LOBIMU. 
JOSIAH'S WIFE. ^ NOBMA 



THE STRONG GOD CIRCUM- 
STANCE. By Hklbn Shipton. 

CHRISTALLA. By EbmI Stuakt. 

THE DESPATCH RIDER. By 
EBNsrr Glanvillb 

AN BNEUT TO THE KING, Br 
R. N. Stbphbnb. 

A GENTLEMAN PLATER. ^ 
R. N. Stwhbni. 
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THE PATHS OF THE PRUDENT. I 

By J. S. FunCHU. 
THE BUIJLDERS. By J. S. 



THE CAPSINA. By E. F. Bbnson. 
DODO; A DETAIL OF THE DAY. 

By E. F. Benson. 
THE VINTAGE. By E. F. BENSON. 

lUustnted by G. P. Jacomb-Hood. 
ROSE A CHASLITTE. By Uab- 

•HAU. SAVHDBKS. 

WILLOWBRAKE. By R. MuuAr 
GnxsRiST. 

THINGS THAT HAVE HAP- 
PENED, By DOBOTHKA Gkbasd. 

LONE PINE: A ROUANCE OF 
MEXICAN LIFE. By R. R 

TOWNEHBND. 

WILT THOU HAVE THIS 
WOMAN? By J. UACLABtN 

COIBAN. 

A PASSIONATE PILGRIM. By 

Pucr Whitb. 
SECRETARY TO BAYNE, M.P. 

By W. Pitt Ridge. 
ADRIAN ROME. By E. Dawson 

and A. HooKB. 
GALLIA. By MiNn Muiiel 

Dovib. 
THE CROOK OF THE BOUGH. 

By M^NiE Muiiel Dowib. 
A BUSINESS IN GREAT WATERS. 

By JUUAN CORBBTT. 

MISS ERIN. By M. R FXAHcn. 
ANANIAS. By tho Hon. tin. Alan 



SONS OF ADVERSITY. By L. Cow 

CovtrOKD. 
THE KING OP ALBERIA. By 

Lauba Daintrxt. 
THE DAUGHTER OF ALOUETTE. 

MAsr A. OwKH. 
CHILDREN OF THIS WORLD. 

B; Ellen F. Pinsent. 
AN ELECTRIC SPARK. By G. 

MAMTtLLB PBNN. 

UNDER SHADOW OF THE 

MISSION. By L. S. McChbsket. 

THE SPECULATORS. By J. F. 



CORRAGEEN IN '98. By Mn. 

THE PLUNDER PIT. By J. Kuan- 

lbtShowdbn. 
CROSS TRAILS. ByViCTOBWAiTi. 
SUCCESSORS TO THE TITLE. 

By Mn. Walvord. 
KIRKHAM'S FIND. By MAsv 

DEADMAKS. BrMARrGADHT. 
CAPTAIN JACOBUS : AROMANCE 

OFTHEBOAD. ByL.CoraCoEN- 

POBO. 



THE SPIRIT OP STORM. By 

Ronald Roaa. 
the qoeensberry cup. by 

Clite p. Wollbt. 
a home in inveresk. by t. 

L. Paton. 
MISS ARMSTRONG'S AND 
OTHER CIRCUMSTTANCES. By 

|OEN DATIDBON. 

DR. CONGALTON'S LEGACY. By 

Hbnrt Johhstoh. 
time and the woman. b^ 

Richard Pxtcx. 
THIS HAN'S DOMINION. By (he 

Aathor of ' A High Little World.' 
DIOGENES OB LONDON. By H. 

B, Marriott Watson. 
THE STONE DRAGON. By 

R. Hdwiat Gilcbbut. 
A VICAR'S WIFE. By EvitTN 



EISA. By E. M'QinEM Grat. 
THE SINGER OF MARLY. By I. 

THE FALL OF THE SPARROW. 

By M. C. Baltour. 
ASERIOUSCOMEDY. By HERBERT 



IN THE GREAT DEEP. By J. A. 

BIJLI, THE DANCER. By JAUES 
BLTTHE PATTOtl. 

THE PHILANTHROPIST. By 

Lucr Matmakd. 
VAUSSORE. By Fkahcu BlUIO, 
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By W. 



THE MESS DECK, 

Shannon. 
A SON OF THE STATE, hj W. 

Pitt Ridgb. 

CEASB FIREl Bjr ]. Maclasen 
THE XUXJF BRIDE, B7 Ebnist 

Glanvillx. 
THE LOST REGIMENT. Bjr 

Eknest Glanvilli. 
bunter's cruise. by cuarus 

GuuG. Illustrated. 
THE ADVENTURE OF PRIN- 
CESS SYLVIA. By litt. C N. 

WiLUAHSON. 

A VENDETTA OF THE DESERT. 

By W. C. ScULLr, 
SUBJECT TO VANITY. By Mah- 



FITZJAMES. By LluAN Stbket. 
THESIGNOFTHE SPIDER. Fifti 

Edition. By Bbktrau Mittobd. 
THE MOVING FINGER. By Makt 

JACOTRELOAR. ByJ.H. Pbakcb. 
THE DANCE OF THE HOURS. 

By ' Vkba,' 
A WOMAN OF FORTY. By EsMi 

A CUMBERER OF THEGROUND. 

By COHSTANca Shith. 
THES1NOFANGEL& ByEnLTN 

DlCKIMSOH. 

HALF-OROWH NOVRLS 



AUT DIABOLUS AUT NIHIU 

ByXL. 
THE COMING OP CUCUUUM. 

By Standuh O'Gkadt. 
THE GODS GIVE MY DONKEY 

WINGS. By Angus Etan Auott. 
THE STAR GAZERS. By G. Mam- 

TiLLK Fum. 
THE POISON OF ASPS. By R. 

OSTOM Paowu. 
THE QUIET MRS. FLEMING. By 

R. PsrcK. 
DISENCHANTMENT. ByF.MABtL 



THE SQUIRE OP WANDALES 

By A. Shikld. 
A REVEREND GENTLEMAN. By 

J. M. Cobban. 
A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR. By 

W. E. NOBBIS. 
A CAVALIER'S LADYE. By Mn. 

THE PRODIGALS. By Mn. 

OUFHAHT. 

THE SUPPLANTER. By P. Niw- 



A MAN WITH BLACK EYE- 

LASHES. ^ H. A. KBNNBDr. 
A HANDFUL OF EXOTICS. By 

S. GOKDON. 

AN ODD EXPERIMENT. By 

IlANNAB LTHCH. 
TALES OF NORTHUHBRIA. By 

HOWABD PXASE. 



HOVENDEN. V.C. By F. Mabbl 

Robinson, 
THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. By 

F. Mabel. Robinson. 
MR. BUTLER'S WARD, By F. 

Mabbi. Robinson. 
ELIS CHILDREN. By G. Man- 

A DOUBLE KNOT. By G. Man- 

TILLE Fbnn. 
DISARMED. By M. Betbak 

Edwakds. 



IN TENT AND BUNGALOW. By 
the Author of ' Indiui Idylli. ' 

MY STEWARDSHIP. By E. 
M'QuKKH Gkav. 

JACK'S FATHER. By W. E 

A lost' ILLUSION. By LxsuX 

THE TRUE HISTORY OF JOSHUA 
DAVIDSON, ChristJAD and Ccnb- 
mnnltt. By B. Ltnn Lthtok, 
SUvoHhSditim. Pgslivo. it. 
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. . . IB an in 

ribllshine. They ai 
Novels by popular a 
□f these KoveU have nerer bMn publish! 



II. JENNIE BAXTER. JOURNA- 
LIST. RoBEET Bake. 

III. the inca's treasure. 

Ernest Glanville. 

IV. Oat of print. 

V. FURZE BLOOM, a BASING 

VI. BUNTER'S CRUISE. C. 

VII. THE 'gay DECErVERS. 

Akthuh Mooee. 

VIII. PRISONERS OF WAR. A. 

BOVSON WEEKES. 
IX. Oulo/prinl. 
X. VELDT AND LAAGER: Tales 
oriheTranavaaL E^S.Vai.eh- 

XI. THE NIGGER KNIGHTS 

F. NOBRBVS COHKBLL. 

XIl. A MARRUGE AT SEA W. 
CijiBE Russell. 



nder the above general title 

!ie price of Siipence. Many 

led bcTore. Each Number a ai long u 

It numbeii o( ' Ths Novelist ' are u 

XIII. THE POMP OF THE LAVI- 
LETTES. GiLBBBT Parkbs. 

XIV. A MAN OF MARK. Ahthont 

Hope. 
XV. THE CARISSIMA. Lvcab 

XVI. THE LADY'S WALK. Mra. 

OUPUAHT. 



XX. DODO, E. F. S 



XXll. WHEN VALMOND CAME 
TO PONTIAC. GILBERT 



ASetbuen's Sfxpenne itbiacie 

A Ifta Striti tffCffjrighl Beoks 
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Books for Boys and Girls 

A Stria t/Sttii fy wtll-tntwn Autkcri, will UlualraHd. 



By 



THE ICELANDER'S SWORD. 

S. BAKtHC GOUUX 

TWO UTTLE CHILDREN AND 

CHING. Bf Edith E Cuthell. 

TODDLEBEN'S HERO. Bj M. M. 



EACH 

THE DOCTOR OF THE JULIET. 
Br Habkt Coli-incwood. 



SYO HELTON ; Or, The Boy wfao 
would not go to So. Br G. Max- 
viixs Fenn. 



The Peacock Library 

.4 Strut ef Bteis ftr Cirli by vitll-inevm Anthers, handtomtly bound, 

and vtl! iIlustnUi.i. 

THRCE-AND-eiXPCNOE EACH 

DUMPS. By Mrs. Parr. 

A GIRL OF THE PEOPLE By 

L. T. MeADB. 
HEPSY GIPSY. By L T. Meade. 
31. (id. 



University Extension Series 

es of books on historical, literary, uid icientibc sul^ects, suitmble for 
n students and bome-ioding orclei. Each volume is complele in 
itself, and the lubjects are treated aj competent writers in a broad and 
philoMphic spirit 

Edited byj. E. SYMES, M.A., 
Principil of University College, Noltingham. 
Crfvm Sw. Priee {with temt tx(eftioHs) 21. &£. 
Thtfellmuing veluvui are ready : — 
THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND, ByH. DSB.GtBBlNS, 
UtcD., M.A, late Scholar of Wad- 
ham CoUefje, Oion.. Cobden Priie- 
man. Stvtnik BdUimt. Revised. 
With Maps and Plans. 3J. 
AHISTORY OF ENGLISH POLITI- 
CAL ECONOMY. By L. L. PsiCB, 



PROBLEMS OF POVERTY: An 
Inquiry into the Industrial Condi- 
tions of the Poor. ByJ. A.H0BS011, 
M.A FeurlA EdUiM. 

VICTORIAN POETS. By A. SHAKf. 
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THEFRENCH REVOLUTION. By 

]. E. Snass. M.A. 
PSYCHOLOGY. Bj- F. S. Gkamgei, 

M . A. Stcend BiitiOH. 
THE EVOLUTION OF PLANT 

LIFE : Lower Forms. By G. 

Massee. With Uluslralions. 
AIRANDWATER. ByV.B.LKWES, 

M.A. Illiutraicd. 
THE CHEMISTRY OF LIFE AND 

HEALTH. By C. W. KlUMlHS, 

M.A. iUuitrated. 
THE MECHANICS OF DAILY 

LIFE. ByV. P.Sells, M.A. Illus- 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 
By H. DB B. GIBBIHS, LittD., M.A. 

ENGLISH TRADE AND FINANCE 
IN THE SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. ByW. A. 5. Hrwins, B.A. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. The 
Elemenlary Principles of Chemisti;. 
By M. M. Pattisok MuiB, M.A, 
Illustrated. 

A TEXT.BOOK OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL BOTANY. By M. C. 
POTTU, M.A., F.L.S. Illustrated. 



THE VAULT OF HEAVEN. 
PoptilBi Introduction to AstroDM 
By R. A. GrBCOhT. With numeri 
Illustrations. 



Dickson. F.R.S.E., F.R. Met. ! 
Illustrated, 

A MANUAL OF ELECTRICAL 
SCIENCE. By Gkobgk J. BmCH. 
M.A., F.R.S. With numerous Illus- 
trations. 3J. 

THE EARTH, An IntioductiiHi to 
Physiography. Br EVAK SUAU., 
M.A. Illustrated. 

INSECT LIFE By F. W. Theo- 
bald, M.A. Illustrated. 

ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE 
TO BROWNING. By W. M. 
Dixon, M.A. 

ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENT. By E JKNKS, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Lawat University Cotle^, 
Uvnpool. 



Social Questions of To-day 

Edited by H. DB B. GIBBINS, UttD., M.A. 

CrtnttH %vt, 21. td. 
77tt/a!lemin£ Vetumts tf tkt Stria art ttadj :- 



TRADE UNIONISM— NEW AND 
OLD. By G. HoweU. Third 

THE CO • OPERATIVE MOVE- 

MENT TO-DAY. By G. J. HoLT- 

OAKI. Sttoad Eiitien. 
MUTUAL THRIFT. By Rev. J. 

Froue Wu.kin.son, M.A. 
PROBLEMS OF POVERTY. By J. 

A. HOBSOH, M.A, Fourth Eiitiea. 
THE COMMERCE OF NATIONS. 

BtC F. Bastablb.M.A., Professor 

of Economics at Trinity College, 

Dublin. Stemd Edition. 
THE ALIEN INVASION. By W, 

H. Wn.KlME, &A. 



By P. 



LAND NATIONALIZATION. By 

Hakold Cox, B.A. 
A SHORTER WORKING DAY. 

ByH. DE B.GiBBiNS,D.Utt.,M,A., 

and R. A. Hadfield, of the H«da 

Works, Sheffield. 
BACK TO THE LAND: An Inqntiy 

into the Cure for Rural Depopulatioii. 

By H. E Moore. 
TRUSTS, POOLS AND CORNERS. 
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THE STATE AND ITS CHIL- 
DREN. BtGutsudkTuckwku. 

WOMEN'SWORK. BjLadtDihb, 
Miu Binxcr, aod Miu WHiTi^ir. 

SOCIALISM AND MODERN 
THOUGHT. By M. KAUnUNH. 

THE HOUSING OF THE WORK. 
INGCLASSES. Br E. BOWMAKEK. 

MODERN CIVILIZATION IN 
SOME OP ITS ECONOMIC 
ASPECTS. By W. Cukhinghah, 
D.D., Fellow of Trinity Collc«e, 
CunhcWje. 



EA 

LIFE IN WEST LONDON. By 
Arthur Shkrwbu., M.A. TVrd 
Ediiiim. 

RAILWAY NATIONALIZATION. 
By Cleuent Edwards. 

WORKHOUSES AND PAUPER- 
ISM. By Louisa Twiniho. 

UNIVERSITY AND SOCIAL 
SETTLEMENTS. By W. Reason, 
M.A. 



Classical Translations 

Edited by H. F. FOX, M.A., Fellow and Tatorof BraaenoK Collie, Oxford. 
.£SCHYLUS — Agamemnon. Chce- I HORACE: THE ODES AND 

Ehoroe, Eumenidcs. Traiulaled by EPODES. Translated by A. 
.EW1S CaupbeiX. LL.D., late Pro- I GODLET, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
fessor of Greek at Si. Andrews. 51. ) College, Oiford. v. 
CICERO— De Oratore !. Translated LUCIAN— Six Dialogues {Nigrinus, 
by E. N, P. Moor, M.A. v. 6i I=aro - Meaippm, The Cock, The 

r-ir-iran r. 1 r^ ■ ,ii_ ..-i Ship, The Parasite, The Lover of 

^'i^???~?'''^9r'"i™^!'^,''"j.'™- Faliehood). Translated by S. T. 



Pro Murena, Philippic 11., In CaliU- 
nam). Translated by H. E. D. 
Blakieton, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Trinity College, Otford. 51. 

CICERO— De Nature Deorum, Trans- 
lated by F. Beooks. M.A., late 
Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 
3f. 6rf. 

CICERO DE OFnclIS. Translated 
by G. B. Gardiner, M.A. Crmm 






IRWIH, M.A,, AssisIaL. _. 

Clifton; late Scholar of Exeter 
College, Oxford. 3s. 64. 

SOPHOCLES — Eleetra and Ajai. 
Translated by EL D. A. Morshead, 
M-A., Assistant Master at Win- 
chester, ai. 6^. 

TACITUS— Agricota and Getmania. 
Translated ^r R. B. ToifNSHBHD, 
late Scholar of Trinity College, Cam- 



Educational Books 



THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS 
OF ARISTOTLE, Edited with an 
Introduction and Notes by JoHH 
BURNKT, M.A., Professor of Greek 
at St. Andrews. Dtmy Su>. ly. 



« with I 



iX?». " 



THE CAPTIVI OF PLAUTUS. 
Edited, with an Introduction, Textual 
Notes, and a Commentary, by W. 
M- Lindsay, FetlowofJesuiCollc^, 
Oxford. Dtwiji 6vo. loi. bd. Htt. 

For Oiu edition all the imponMot HSS. han 



U b^ !n common with othei 



Latin vene. The Codu 






C, uid what » onginal li 
•Atfi ef inch falne and ia 



■1 emdiiioB uul line tchoUr- 
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A GREEK ANTHOLOGY. Selected 
bv E. C. Makchant, M.A, Fellow 
<a Pelerhoiue, Cambridge, and Assis- 
lanl Master at St Paul's School 
Crmm Boo, 31. 6d. 

PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANS- 
LATION, By E. C, Makchant, 
M.A, Fellow of Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge : and A. M. Cook, M.A., late 
Scholar of Wadhsm College, Oxford ; 
Assistant Masters at St. Paul'sSchooL 
Crown Bk., 31. bd. 
'Wc know ng book of tfaii clan better Sited 



FUESE, M.A.. iBIe Fallow of St. 
John's, Cambridge, is, 6d. 
DEMOSTHENES AGAINST 
CONON AND CALLICLES. 
Edited will] Notes atid Vocabulary, 
by F. Dakwin Swift, M.A. Ftaf. 

EXERCISES IN LATIN ACCI- 
DENCE. By a E. WlNBOLT, 
Assistant Master in Christ's Hospital 



1 Inlro- 

, !yR-F, 

Davis, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Weymouth Colle([e. Cmin Biw. as. 

TACITI GERMANIA. By the same 
Editor. CnrUH Giv. 3f. 

HERODOTUS : EASY SELEC- 
TIONS. With Vocabulary. ByA.C. 
LiDDBLL, M.A. Ftaf. Biw. u. 6d. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE ODYS- 
SEY. By E. D. Stonb, M.A., late 

...... ^ ^^ p^^^ gj^ 



Assiilant Master at 



NOTES ON GREEK ANO LATIN 
SYNTAX. ByG. Buc«J-ANDGbehh, 
M. A , Assistant Master at Edinburgh 
Academy, late PeUoir of Su John's 
College, Oion. Crown Btw. 31. 6d. 
NoUi >ii<l eipliutioni on the ctutC dilTi- 

NEW TESTAMENT GREEK. A 
Course for Beginners. By G. ROD- 
WEU., B.A With a Preface by 
WaltEh Lock, D.D., Warden of 
Keble College. Fcaf. Biw. 31. 6J. 

THE FROGS OF ARISTOPHANES. 
Translated by E. W. HuntINGPWRD, 
M.A., Professor of Classics in Trinity 
College, Toronto, Cr. Smj. ai. bd. 



A COMPANION GERMAN GRAM- I GERMAN PASSAGES FOR UN- 
MAR. ByH.DKB.GiBHiNS,D.Utt-, SEEN TRANSLATION. ^ E, 
M.A.,Headmasler at Kidderminster M'QUEEN GSAT. CroioB Sea. 
Grammar School Crean 8m. ii. dd. \ ai.Gd, 



GENERAL ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE. ByJ.T. Dunn. D.Sc., 

and V. A. MUNDEU-A. With 114 
Illustrations. Crowit Bvo, 31. 6d, 

[AttlAmns Siitmi Primtrs. 
THE WORLD OF SCIENCE, In- 
cluding Chemistry, Heat, Light, 
Sound, Magnetism, Electricity, 
Botany, Zoology, Physkilt^y, As- 
trooomy, and Geologj. Bv R. 



THE PRINCIPLES OF MAGNET- 
ISM AND ELECTRICITY: an 
Elementary Tew-Book. By P. L. 

Gray, B.Sc.. former'- ' ~' ~ 

Physics in Maison U ni 
Birmineham. With 
Crvan Bin. 31. 6rf. 
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CestlNwlu or c^cbnolo^B 

Edited by Pkofc&soks GARNETT and WERTHEIMER. 



HOW TO MAKE A DRESS. BtJ. 
A E. Wood. Illuslratti. Samd 

Editimt. Cr. Sw. i>. 6d. 

CARPENTRY AND JOINERY. Bjf 

F. C. WUBEK. With many lUiutn. 

tioni. Secant Edition, Cr. Siw. 31. Sd. 

' Aa admiTKblc cLEmenUzr tajEt-book on Ih* 

tabjmct.'—BwiUtr. 

PRACTICAL MECHANICS. Bj 

SmNEV H. Wells. With js lUus- 
tratioDi and Diagram). Cr.Siw. 31.61/. 
PRACTICAL PHYSICS. By H, 
Stkoud, D.Sc., M.A., Professor of 
Physics in Ihe Durham CoUegc of 



Science, Newcaatle-on-Tyne. Pollj 
illnitraled. Crow* 8m>. 31. 6^ 
MILLINERY, THEORETICAL, 
AND PRACTICAU By Clabb 
Hill, Registered Teacher to tbe 
City and Guilds of London Insdtate. 
With Domerous Diagiami. emeu 

PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 



book.—SOtftmiutn: 



ENGLISH RECORDS. ACompaDion 
to the History of England. By H. E. 
MaldeN, M.A. Crovia Sim. y.bd. 

THE ENGLISH CITIZEN: HIS 
RIGHTSAND DUTIES. ByH.E. 
Maldbn, M.A. II. bd. 

A DIGEST OF DEDUCTIVE 
LOGIC. By Johnson Barker, 

B.A Crown too. ai. dd. 

A CLASS-BOOK OF DICTATION 
PASSAGES. By W, WlLUAMSON, 
RA. Fifth Edilien. Cr. Bw. u. 6rf. 



A SHORT STORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. By EltUA S. 
Mellows. Crvatn ivo. 31. dd. 
' A lucid uid wcll^mrannd icomat of the 

Satnb of Eogl^ih lilenUBR.' — ^aiV 
nilGaalU. 
TEST CARDS IN EUCUD AND 
ALGEBRA. By D. S. Cau>EK- 
WOOD, Headmasier of the Nonnal 
School, Edinburgh. In three packets 
of 40. vith Answets. ». Or id 
three Books, price 34., ad,, and 3d, 
THE METRIC SYSTEM. ByLBON 
Delbos. Crown 9vf. as. 
A theoretical and pnctical ffuide, for toe 
ic elemenlary kEuwIi aad by the gacTal 



UETHUEN'S COKMERCUL SERIES 

Edited by II. Dtt B. GIBBINS, Litl.D., M.A, 
BRITISH COMMERCE AND 

COLONIES FROM ELIZABETH 

TO VICTORIA, By H. DE B. 

GiBBiNS, Litl.D., M.A Third 

£dilim. ai. 
COMMERCIAL EXAMINATION 

PAPERS. By H. DE a Gibb:ns. 

UiLD., M.A. II. &f. 
THE ECONOMICS OF COM- 

MERCE By H. Da a GtBHlNS, 

Lill.D., M.A. L>. 6rf, 



FRENCH COMMERCIAL COR- 
RESPONDENCE. ByS.E. Bally, 
Master at Ihe Manchester Grammar 
School Third Edition, as, 

GERMAN COMMERCIAL COR- 
RESPONDENCE. ByS. E. Ballt. 
With Vocabulary, u. 6d. 

A FRENCH COMMERCIAL 
READER. By S. E. Ballt. Sttrnd 
Editim. ai. 
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A GERMAN COMMERCIAL 
READER. ^ S. E. Ballv. With 
Vocabulary, ai. 

COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY, with 
special reference to the Brili^ Em- 
pire. B; L. W. Ltde, M.A. Third 
Edition, as. 

A PRIMER OF BUSINESS. By S. 
Jackson, M.A. Tkird Ed. ii. W. 

COMMERCUL ARITHMETIC By 
F. G.TAVI.OK, M.A. Tkird Sditim. 
II. 6d. 

WORKS BY A. M. 

INITIA LATINA: Easy Leuoni on 
ElementuT Accidence. Fi/li 

BdilioH. Fcaf. Stc. u. 

FIRST LATIN LESSONS. Sixlk 
Editian. Craan ive. at. 

FIRST LATIN READER. With 
Notes adapted to the Sboner Latin 
Primer and Vocabulary. Fifik 
Edition rrvitid. iSma. is. 6d. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM 
C.£SAR. Port i. The Helvetian 
War. Stcend Edition. iSiw. if. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVY. 
Put 1. Tbe Kings of Rome. iSmt. 
Staui Edition, if. 6d. 

EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION, SroaiUi 
Edition. Fcap. %vo. v. bd. 

EXEMPLA LATINA. First Leuoni 
in Latin Accidence. With Vocabulaiy. 
Crffwn Siw. IJ. 

EASY LATIN EXERCISESON THE 
SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER 
AND REVISED LATIN PRIMER. 
With Vocabulary. Eighth aid 
ektaftr Edition. rt-VJritttn. Crown 



J. 6d. 



with til 



of Dr. Kenoedy. 

THE LATIN COMPOUND SEN- 
TENCE: Ruki and Exercisd. 
Stcond Edilien. Cr.ivo. ii.6d. With 
Vocabulary, as. 

NOTANDA QUAEDAM : Miscellan- 
eoiu Latin Exercises on Common 
Rules and Idioms. Fourth Edilien. 
Peaf.%vc. 11. 6d. With Vocttbnlaiy. 
at. Key, as. net. 



PRECIS WRITING AND OFFICE 
CORRESPONDENCE, By EL E, 
WHiTnELD, M.A ai. 



THE PRINCIPLES OF BOOK- 
KEEPING BY DOUBLE ENTRY. 

ByJ.E.B.M'ALLEN,M.A, Cr.Bvo. at. 

COMMERCIAL LAW. By W, 
DotiGi.AS Edwabds. as. 
M. 8TEDMAH, H.A. 

LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION : ArranRed accordinj to 
Subjects. Ninth Edition. Ftaf. 



STEPS TO GREEK. StcandEdiHon, 
Sn/ised. itme. u, 

A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. 
Crmon Sw. u. 6d, 

EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR 
UNSEEN TRANSLATION, Third 
Edition Rtviied. Feaf. 6ve. ii. bd. 

GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR 
REPETITION. Arranged accord- 
ing to Subjects, Sttend Edition. 
Ftaf. 8tv. 11. bd. 

GREEK TESTAMENT SELEC- 
TIONS. For the use of School*. 
Third Edition. WiOi Introduction, 
Notes, and VocabuUry. Fcaf. ivo. 



FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. Fiflk 
Edition Eevised. Croan ivo. xs. 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR 
UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Fourik 
Edition mind. Fcap. %vo. ji. bd. 

EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON 
ELEMENTARY SYNTAX. With 
Vocabulary. Stcond Edilien. Crown 
8m. as. 6d. Key 31. ntt, 

FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR 
REPETITION : Atnnged occordinc 
to Subjects, Ninth Edition. Fcaf. 
Sve. IS. 
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SCHOOL EXAMIHATIOH SEKIBS 
V A. H. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Cnmm Smi ai. 6d. 



FRENCH EXAMINATION 
PAPERS IN MISCELLANEOUS 
GRAMMAR AND IDIOMS. _, 
A.U.M.STaDllAii, M.A EInmlh 
SiUitn. 

A Kit, Uiued to Tuton and 
Printe StudenU otAj, to be bad 

on applicitioii (o Itw Pnblisben. 
Fnurth Eiitimi. Crmm Biw. 



LATIN EXAMINATION PAPERS 
IN MISCELLANEOUS GRAM- 
MAR AND IDIOMS. ByA. M. M. 
SteDMAN, M.A Tenth Editin. 
Key I^Dnrti EiiHon) issued u 
above, (a. nil. 

GREEK EXAMINATION PAPERS 
IN MISCELI.ANBXJUS GRAM- 
MAR AND IDIOMS. B7A, M. M. 
StBdMAM, M.A Sixlk Edilion. 
Ket {SwoHd Edi. 
above 6f. net. 






GERMAN EXAMINATION 
PAPERS IN MISCELLANEOUS 
GRAMMAR AND IDIOMS. By 
R. J. MOEICH, Clifton CollcgE. 
Fifth Edition, 
Ket (JStamd Editim) luued u 
■bore. 6i.net. 

HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY EX- 
AHINATION PAPERS. B; C. H. 
Sprnci, M.A, Clifton College. 
Saend Editiat. 

PHYSICS EXAMINATION 
PAPERS. Bv R. K Stbel, M.A, 
F.C.S. 

GENERAL KNOWLEDGE EX- 
AMINATION PAPERS, By A. 
M. M. STBDHAN, M.A. TiUrJ 
Editien. 

Ket {Sttmi Edition) issued as 
above. 71. lul, 

EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 
ENGLISH HISTORY. By J. Tait 
Plowdbn-Wabwjiw, B.A., King's 
College, Cambridge. Crown B-.v. 
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